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SECOND GARRETT COLLECTION SALE TOPS $11 MILLION 

1804 Silver Dollar Brings $400,000 
1851 Proof $50 Slug Brings $500,000 
Total of Two Garrett Sales to Date Tops $18 Million 

Scarcely an auction sale record was left standing following the sale by Bowers & Ruddy Galleries in Los 
Angeles, California of Part II of the Garrett Collection, sold to the order of The Johns Hopkins University. 
Crossing the block on March 26 and 27 were 572 lots which brought the total of $11,741,320. Adding the 
realization for Part I of the Garrett Collection (sold by Bowers & Ruddy Galleries in New York City in 
November, 1979), $7,055,000, the grand total of the two sales to date is $18,796,320. "The first two Garrett 
sales have realized more than any other American auction in the fine arts field ever held — including art, anti- 
quities, stamps, coins, or any other field," noted Q. David Bowers, president of the firm. 

The sale began with an 1804 quarter dollar described as AU which fetched $80,000 to the wild applause of 
the standing-room-only audience estimated at 500 people. From that point action was unabated for the next 
two days. The 1827 original quarter, a gem Proof, soared to $190,000, thus setting a new auction record for a 
silver United States coin. As it turned out, the auction record was to live for less than an hour! A presentation 
1795 Draped Bust dollar, a glittering Proof, went to $170,000. A few minutes later lot 698, the 1804 silver 
dollar, came up for bidding. A sense of awe pervaded the audience as all were still awaiting the auctioneer's 
opening bid on what has been described as "the king of American coins." A mail bid of $175,000 was quickly 
topped by a multitude of floor bidders raising their blue bidding cards. In less than a minute it was all over, 
with Walter Perschke's $375,000 bid topped by Larry Hanks' winning $400,000 gesture. A recess was called 
as TV cameras, photographers, and others gathered around the new owner of the world's most valuable silver 
coin. Larry Hanks, of El Paso, Texas, stated that he plans to exhibit the coin for several months so the public 
would have a chance to see it. After that time it may be for sale, he observed. 

A 1796 Without Stars quarter eagle in AU grade brought $125,000. The 1821 Proof of the same denomina- 
tion brought $120,000, followed soon by 1831 Uncirculated quarter eagle at $105,000, and an 1834 No Mot- 
to Proof quarter eagle at $135,000. 

An 1840 Uncirculated quarter eagle, a coin which catalogues at just $650 in the current "Guide Book," 
brought a whopping $16,000. In the same vein an 1876 Uncirculated quarter eagle (catalogue value $800) 
brought $18,000. Matte Proof quarter eagles from 1908 through 1915 brought from $27,000 to $45,000 
each. 

All the coins in the Garrett sale were formed over a long period of years by T. Harrison Garrett, who began 
his collecting activities in 1865 and continued them to his death in 1888, and by his two sons, Robert Garrett 
and John Work Garrett. Included in the offerings were many pieces which were purchased from the 
Philadelphia Mint at the time of issue in the 19th century, coins obtained from such numismatic notables as 
the Chapman Brothers, Harold Newlin, W. Elliott Woodward, Ed. Frossard, and others. The combination of 
quality, rarity, and illustrious pedigree combined to create hundreds of records far surpassing any ever seen in 
the numismatic field. 

Double eagles in the Garrett offering ranged from 1850 to 1915 and with just two exceptions were in Proof 
condition. The exceptions were Uncirculated. Proof $20 pieces of 1860, 1865, and 1866 offered in succession 
sold for $80,000 each, followed by an 1873 Proof at $65,000. An 1891 Proof of the same denomination fet- 
ched $90,000. A Brilliant Uncirculated MCMVII (1907) high relief double eagle, a nearly perfect specimen, 
more than doubled any previous record and soared to $85,000, amidst a ripple of excitement among knowl- 
edgeable dealers and collectors alike. Then came an illustrious series of Matte Proof double eagles from 1908 
through 1915 which brought from $60,000 to $90,000 each. 

The commemorative section of the sale featured such highlights as a Proof 1893 Isabella quarter at $15,000, 
an 1892 Columbian half dollar in the same grade at $6,250, a choice Uncirculated 1893 Columbian half dollar 
at $2,500 (!), and a 1915-S Panama-Pacific half dollar in the same grade at $12,000, a 1935 Hudson in MS-63 
condition at $1,300, a 1935 Old Spanish Trail at $3,200, and to mention a record for one of the most common 
issues, a breathtaking $400 for an MS-60 1951 Booker T. Washington half dollar! 

An MS-65 1900 Lafayette dollar sold for $27,000, a 1915-S Panama-Pacific quarter eagle fetched $18,000, a 
Pan-Pacific round $50 "slug" brought $95,000, and closing out the first evening's activity, a Pan-Pacific oc- 
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tagonal piece at an amazing $100,000. The total for the first evening was $6,221,520, a figure which in itself 
represented a world's record for a single auction session. 

The next evening, March 27, commenced with one of the greatest offerings of territorial gold coins ever to 
be offered for public competition. Included were pieces which had been the personal property of Augustus 
Humbert, United States assayer of gold in California. As it turned out, virtually any auction record old or new 
was shattered by the time the evening was over. An 1850 Baldwin "horseman" $10 brought $77,500, an 1851 
$20 issued by the same firm fetched $110,000, and the unique Bowie pattern $1 struck in copper found a new 
owner at $12,000. 

The exceedingly rare gold $10 of the Cincinnati Mining & Trading Company, one of just four examples 
known to exist, fetched $270,000 amidst enthusiastic applause. 

Lot 890, Augustus Humbert's personal specimen of the 1852/1 Proof $20, zoomed to $325,000 as bidders 
realized that this piece, once sold, would never be duplicated by any other example of its type. 

As it turned out that was just a prelude for what became the highlight of Part II of the Garrett Collection 
sale, lot 897, an 1851 octagonal $50 in Proof condition, a piece which was formerly the personal property of 
Augustus Humbert. Starting at $70,000, the coin jumped $10,000 at a time, then $25,000 until it crossed the 
$200,000 mark, then the $250,000 mark, then on past $300,000. $350,000, $400,000, then $425,000, 
$450,000, $475,000, then to an even half million. At that point underbidder Harlan White of San Diego 
reluctantly put down his hand, and Don Kagin of Des Moines, Iowa was triumphant. The figure paid was ex- 
ceeded only by the $725,000 paid last November for the Garrett specimen of the 1787 Brasher doubloon. 

Augustus Humbert's own specimen of the 1854 Kellogg & Company $20 fetched an amazing $230,000, to 
be followed two lots later by the finest known 1855 $50 issued by the same firm which brought $300,000. 
Next on the auction agenda was the 1850 $50 gold ingot, the first California $50 gold piece, issued by F. D. 
Kohler, State Assayer. Amidst eager competition, the coin went to the $200,000 level. A Miner's Bank Uncir- 
culated $10 brought $135,000 a J. S. Ormsby $10 fetched $100,000 and the rare Pacific Company $50 in gold 
brought $180,000. Closing out the California gold section was the finest known Wass, Molitor & Company 
$50 at a dazzling $275,000. 

Observing the proceedings were representatives from The Johns Hopkins University, consignor of the col- 
lection, who were seated in the second row. "We are very pleased with the result, needless to say," an official 
of the institution observed. 

Patterns were next on the auction list. Activity was fast and furious as the Judd catalogue values were 
doubled, tripled, and quadrupled in instance after instance. An 1882 Liberty Head nickel, J-1690, sold for 
$19,000. The 1879 Morgan quarter in silver, J-1593, brought $28,000. A beautiful pattern dollar, J-1121, the 
1879 Longacre design fetched an awesome $36,000. The most excitement, and one of the most enthusiastic 
bursts of applause of the evening was reserved for lot 1056 when Julian Leidman kept his hand persistently in 
the air until the 1879 silver "schoolgirl" dollar, J-1608, was finally awarded to him for the world's record price 
of $105,000. Among other patterns in the sale an 1879 "quintuple stella" struck in gold brought $90,000 and 
a gilded copper 1877 $50 sold for a new high of $55,000. 

In what was expected to be the calm after the storm, the sale shifted gears and presented a series of Hard 
Times tokens, an illustrious group of pieces minted in 1833-1844 which for the most part T. Harrison Garrett 
had purchased nearly a century ago from Lyman H. Low, the foremost specialist in the series. It turns out that 
within the spectrum of the token field every past record for Hard Times tokens was shattered before the next 
hour was over. Low-1, a sharp Very Fine example, sold for $6,000, far and away a new record. Other 
highlights included Low-24 at $2,700, a Low-25 at $3,400, Low-26 at $3,750, Low-27 at $2,500, Low-41 at 
$3,100, Low-43 at $1,000, and Low-155 at $2,100. 

"One of the most remarkable things about the sale, apart from the high level of prices realized and the un- 
surpassed quality of the pieces offered, was the wide diversity of bidder activity," noted Q. David Bowers. 
"Hundreds of different people participated, and rather than two, three, or several 'big buyers' taking a lion's 
share of the lots, successful bids were awarded to many different collectors, investors, and dealers — indicating 
a wide breadth and strength of the market. It is also significant to note that the record coin prices were 
achieved on a day in which the Dow Jones Industrial Average dipped to one of its lowest points in several 
years." 
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Final prices subject to change. Not responsible 
for typographical errors or omissions. 
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Lot No. Price 


623 


80000.00 


624 


8500.00 


625 


36000.00 


626 


4250.00 


627 


34000.00 


628 


17000.00 


629 


1300.00 


630 


27000.00 


631 


8000.00 


632 


37500.00 


633 


20000.00 


634 


3300.00 


635 


9250.00 


636 


60000.00 


637 


13500.00 


638 


2000.00 


639 


1500.00 


640 


28000.00 


641 


190000.00 


642 


60000.00 


643 


6500.00 


644 


1500.00 


645 


1200.00 


646 


2300.00 


647 


2100.00 


648 


8000.00 


649 


75000.00 


650 


2200.00 


651 


16000.00 


652 


5000.00 


653 


1000.00 


654 


875.00 


655 


4250.00 


656 


885.00 



657 


825.00 


734 


26000.00 811 


85000.00 


658 


18000.00 


735 


17500.00 812 


60000.00 


659 


35000.00 


736 


10500.00 813 


15000.00 


660 


37500.00 


737 


14000.00 814 


6250.00 


661 


13500.00 


738 


14000.00 815 


2500.00 


662 


900.00 


739 


14000.00 816 


12000.00 


663 


5750.00 


740 


22000.00 817 


675.00 


664 


7000.00 


741 


12000.00 818 


850.00 


665 


11000.00 


742 


30000.00 819 


475.00 


666 


7000.00 


743 


120000.00 820 


3800.00 


667 


4500.00 


744 


18000.00 821 


3500.00 


668 


21000.00 


745 


19000.00 822 


3800.00 


669 


11500.00 


746 


75000.00 823 


900.00 


670 


8000.00 


747 


19000.00 824 


325.00 


671 


6000.00 


748 


19000.00 825 


1300.00 


672 


8500.00 


749 


52500.00 826 


1300.00 


673 


3500.00 


750 


105000.00 827 


350.00 


674 


27500.00 


751 


22000.00 828 


2600.00 


675 


200.00 


752 


27000.00 829 


600.00 


676 


750.00 


753 


60000.00 83 0 


200.00 


677 


40000.00 


754 


135000.00 831 


1400.00 


678 


15000.00 


755 


6500.00 832 


4000.00 


679 


27500.00 


756 


11000.00 833 


750.00 


680 


170000.00 


757 


16000.00 834 


1150.00 


681 


19000.00 


758 


3250.00 835 


325.00 


682 


6750.00 


759 


3750.00 836 


1300.00 


683 


9500.00 


760 


1800.00 837 


3200.00 


684 


3750.00 


761 


550.00 838 


750.00 


685 


3500.00 


762 


70000.00 839 


175.00 


686 


6500.00 


763 


16000.00 840 


525.00 


687 


9000.00 


764 


4000.00 841 


750.00 


688 


4000.00 


765 


32500.00 842 


600.00 


689 


65000.00 


766 


47500.00 843 


350.00 


690 


5250.00 


767 


42500.00 844 


850.00 


691 


1400.00 


768 


26000.00 845 


650.00 


692 


4250.00 


769 


45000.00 846 


475.00 


693 


34000.00 


770 


18000.00 847 


800.00 


694 


4500.00 


771 


47500.00 848 


225.00 


695 


1750.00 


772 


35000.00 849 


600.00 


696 


2700.00 


773 


27000.00 850 


1400.00 


697 


4000.00 


1 774 


24000.00 851 


550.00 


698 


400000.00 


775 


28000.00 852 


260.00 


699 


45000.00 


776 


24000.00 853 


400.00 


700 


38000.00 


777 


23000.00 854 


350.00 


701 


24000.00 


778 


18000.00 855 


550.00 


702 


1600.00 


779 


22000.00 856 


725.00 


703 


2300.00 


780 


35000.00 857 


1250.00 


704 


4750.00 


781 


27000.00 858 


950.00 


705 


19000.00 


782 


34000.00 859 


1000.00 


706 


22000.00 


783 


34000.00 860 


175.00 


707 


27500.00 


784 


30000.00 861 


300.00 


708 


37500.00 


785 


32000.00 862 


175,00 


709 


2000.00 


786 


43000.00 863 


27000.00 


710 


3750.00 


787 


45000.00 864 


3900.00 


711 


14000.00 


788 


16000.00 865 


4400.00 


712 


16000.00 


789 


80000.00 866 


8500.00 


713 


16000.00 


790 


80000.00 867 


7000.00 


714 


3500.00 


791 


80000.00 868 


8000.00 


715 


17500.00 


792 


65000.00 869 


1750.00 


716 


21000.00 


793 


70000.00 870 


1000.00 


717 


200.00 


794 


52500.00 871 


5000.00 


718 


1000.00 


795 


47500.00 872 


6500.00 


719 


30000.00 


796 


65000.00 873 


18000.00 


720 


2600.00 


797 


65000.00 874 


2100.00 


721 


550.00 


798 


90000.00 875 


95000.00 


722 


850.00 


799 


65000.00 876 


100000.00 


723 


1900.00 


800 


60000.00 877 


10000.00 


724 


250.00 


801 


57500.00 878 


77500.00 


725 


20000.00 


802 


65000.00 879 


3500.00 


726 


8000.00 


803 


85000.00 880 


32500.00 


727 


13000.00 


804 


12000.00 881 


110000.00 


728 


13000.00 


805 


60000.00 882 


11000.00 


729 


15000.00 


806 


85000.00 883 


12000.00 


730 


5500.00 


807 


90000.00 884 


6000.00 


731 


40000.00 


808 


72500.00 885 


270000.00 


732 


125000.00 


809 


75000.00 886 


18000.00 


733 


47500.00 


810 


77500.00 887 


11000.00 



13000.00 

17000.00 

325000.00 

24000.00 

38000.00 

32000.00 

50000.00 

21000.00 

37500.00 

500000.00 

42500.00 

12000.00 
18000.00 

35000.00 

23000.00 

10000.00 

30000.00 

27500.00 

7000.00 

8000.00 

230000.00 

9000.00 

300000.00 

200000.00 

6000.00 

4000.00 

5000.00 

4750.00 

135000.00 

3600.00 

3000.00 

3000.00 

500.00 

300.00 

10000.00 
21000.00 

4500.00 

5000.00 

7000.00 
20000.00 

4000.00 

3500.00 

3750.00 

37500.00 

14000.00 

100000.00 

9000.00 
180000.00 

20000.00 
10000.00 
10000.00 

15000.00 

17000.00 

26000.00 

5000.00 

3600.00 

5000.00 
11000.00 
16000.00 

275000.00 

20000.00 

40000.00 

9000.00 

7500.00 

6000.00 

16000.00 
50000.00 

5000.00 

6000.00 

2400.00 

4750.00 
300.00 

5000.00 

9500.00 

4500.00 

3250.00 

4500.00 



3800.00 

4500.00 

3750.00 

3250.00 

3000.00 

2750.00 

3250.00 

4500.00 

4250.00 

5750.00 

4500.00 

6000.00 

13500.00 

4000.00 

3000.00 

18500.00 

3250.00 

7000.00 

3500.00 

6500.00 

7000.00 

20000.00 

9000.00 

7500.00 

7000.00 

5750.00 
11000.00 

8500.00 

6000.00 

13500.00 

7500.00 

3500.00 

7500.00 

6500.00 

7500.00 

3800.00 

10000.00 

4250.00 

3250.00 
10000.00 

19000.00 

6000.00 

6500.00 

12000.00 

2000.00 

4500.00 

9000.00 

7000.00 

4750.00 

4600.00 

3500.00 

7000.00 

4250.00 

4750.00 

5500.00 

3250.00 

4250.00 

5500.00 
10000.00 

8500.00 

7500.00 
18000.00 

15000.00 

17000.00 

7500.00 

3250.00 

6500.00 

7500.00 

7500.00 

9000.00 

7000.00 

14000.00 

15000.00 

21000.00 
28000.00 

24000.00 

12000.00 



1042 5500.00 

1043 20000.00 

1044 26000.00 

1045 10000.00 

1046 36000.00 

1047 11000.00 

1048 18000.00 

1049 30000.00 

1050 13000.00 

1051 20000.00 

1052 7500.00 

1053 29000.00 

1054 30000.00 

1055 30000.00 

1056 105000.00 

1057 19500.00 
20000.00 

6200.00 

3750.00 

8800.00 

19000.00 

10000.00 

9500.00 
11000.00 

9000.00 

8500.00 

13500.00 

16000.00 
13000.00 

13000.00 

17000.00 

24000.00 

17000.00 

8000.00 
800.00 

20000.00 

19000.00 
2100.00 

3000.00 

18000.00 

7500.00 



1058 

1059 

1060 
1061 
1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 
1081 
1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1098 

1099 

1100 
1101 
1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 
1111 
1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 
1117 
111-8 



4000.00 

6500.00 

9500.00 

8000.00 
8000.00 

57500.00 

50000.00 
6000.00 

8500.00 

15500.00 

19000.00 

12500.00 

9000.00 

8500.00 

90000.00 
55000.00 

6000.00 

1400.00 

550.00 

350.00 

175.00 

750.00 

275.00 

200.00 

175.00 

550.00 

275.00 

500.00 

200.00 

150.00 

2700.00 

3400.00 

3750.00 

2500.00 

450.00 

175.00 



225.00 

275.00 

275.00 

325.00 

600.00 

400.00 

150.00 
75.00 

800.00 

300.00 

3100.00 

1000.00 

1150.00 

250.00 

200.00 

375.00 

400.00 

350.00 

375.00 

600.00 
200.00 

275.00 

650.00 

250.00 
250.00 

250.00 

500.00 

1100.00 

450.00 

550.00 

250.00 

400.00 

175.00 

150.00 

350.00 

3000.00 

275.00 
80.00 

150.00 

125.00 

150.00 

100.00 

150.00 

400.00 

400.00 

125.00 

1000.00 
125.00 

125.00 

200.00 

150.00 

65.00 

100.00 
1500.00 

100.00 

450.00 

550.00 

150.00 

140.00 

100.00 

50.00 

425.00 

400.00 

75.00 

225.00 

1 75.00 

135.00 

600.00 

175.00 

400.00 

200.00 

1500.00 

350.00 

80.00 

2100.00 

300.00 
3800.00 
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Special Instructions for the Garrett Collection Sale 

Please Read Before Bidding 

Special note: These instructions and terms differ from those used in certain of our other sales 



TERMS OF SALE 

The following Terms of Sale are different from those used in certain 
of our other catalogues. Please read them carefully before bidding. 
These terms are by contractual requirement with The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

1 . All bids are to be per lot; no lots will be broken. In the event of 
identical bids on the same lot, the lot will be awarded to the first bid 
received. In the event of a dispute during floor bidding the auctioneer 
may, at his discretion, immediately put the lot up for sale again. 

2. All sales are strictly for cash in United States funds. Invoices 
must be paid within 5 days of receipt. Shipping, handling, postage 
and registration charges will be added for lots delivered by mail. The 
following credit cards are acceptable: Master Charge, VISA, Amer- 
ican Express and Bowers & Ruddy's Collector Credit Program. Lots 
delivered to addresses in California are subject to state sales tax 
unless a resale permit is on file with us. There can be no exceptions to 
this. All payments are to be made in U.S. funds. 

3. Bidders not known to us must furnish satisfactory references 
and/or a deposit in the form of a cashier's check equal to 25% of the 
bids submitted (which will be applied to purchases; any difference 
will be billed; any overage will be refunded). We reserve the right to 
obtain payment in full before delivery of the lots. Title does not pass 
until lots are paid for in full. 

4. No "buy" or unlimited bids will be accepted. No bids will be ac- 
cepted from minors. The auctioneer and/or the cataloguer reserves 
the right to refuse any bid which, in our opinion, is not made in good 
faith or does not qualify credit-wise. 

5. All items are guaranteed genuine by Bowers and Ruddy Galler- 
ies, Inc. The pedigrees, where listed, do not constitute a material 
aspect of the description and are a matter of opinion based upon the 
research performed by our staff. It is possible that later research may 
change pedigrees in certain instances. 

6. We cannot be responsible for your errors in bidding, so check 
your bid sheet carefully. Please bid in even dollar amounts. All bids 
not in even dollar figures, including those increased by 10% to 20% 
(see our special service on the bid sheet), will be rounded off to the 
lower whole dollar amount. 

7. No lots may be returned for any reason (except authenticity) by 
floor buyers (including those acting as agents for others). Otherwise, 
all floor sales are final. We encourage you to examine each lot before 
bidding. 

7a. Concerning grading: The staff of Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, 
Inc. has assigned numerical and adjectival descriptions to the in- 
dividual lots, based upon their opinions and interpretations of the 
American Numismatic Association Official Grading Guide and Photo- 
grade. 

Floor buyers may not return coins by reason of differing opinions as 
to numerical and/or adjectival descriptions of grade or appearance. 
Should a dispute arise with a mail bidder concerning grading, in order 
to consider the claim we must be notified as to any possible dispute 
within three days of receipt of the coin(s). If any dispute between the 
cataloguer and the bidder cannot be resolved, the dispute will be 
referred to binding arbitration held by the Professional Numismatists 
Guild, and the decision shall be binding on both parties. 

8. Any claims involving errors in the catalogue or for other reasons 
must be made within three days of receipt of the coins, and in no 
event later than 1 4 days after the sale date. In the event of a typo- 
graphical error or attribution error or any other error, the cataloguer 
reserves the right to withdraw any item from the sale without notice, 
or, if the error is discovered at a later date, to refund the price realized 
to the buyer without any further obligation. 

By placing a bid in this sale you agree that this transaction and 
these terms shall be construed in accordance with the laws of the 
state of California. 

ANY CONTROVERSY OR CLAIM ARISING OUT OF OR RELATING 
TO THIS SALE SHALL BE SETTLED EXCLUSIVELY BY BINDING AR- 
BITRATION IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, IN ACCORDANCE 



WITH THE RULES OF THE PROFESSIONAL NUMISMATISTS GUILD, 
AND JUDGMENT UPON THE AWARD RENDERED BY THE ARBITRA- 
TOR^) MAY BE ENTERED IN ANY COURT HAVING JURISDICTION 
THEREOF. 

9. Your submitting of bids in our sale constitutes your acceptance 
of each of the Terms of Sale. 

ALL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE OF THE 
ACTUAL COINS BEING SOLD 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAIL BIDDERS 

Deadline for receipt of mail bids: Noon Monday, March 24, 1980. 
We recommend that you mail your bid sheet at least ten days prior to 
this date as mail delivery is sometimes uncertain. 

Be sure to read the TERMS OF SALE as they apply to mail bidders 
as well as floor bidders. 

A bid sheet has been provided with this catalogue. Double check 
your bids before sending them, for we cannot be responsible for any 
errors on your part. Please submit your bids in United States dollars. 
Be sure to sign your bid sheet. Mail your bids early! Deadline for 
receipt of mail bids is Monday, March 24, 1980. 

If you bid by mail we will act as your agent and will buy for you 
under your bid if there is a spread of 5% to 10% or more between 
your bid and the next highest bid. At Bowers and Ruddy Galleries 
there is no commission or so-called "buyers's charge" to pay when 
we handle your mail bid. Each bid will receive the careful attention of 
our staff. 

In the case of tie bids, the earliest bid received is awarded the lot. 
Please check the catalogue carefully. The Garrett Collection sale of- 
fers you a truly significant opportunity to acquire choice and beautiful 
pieces. 

THE PRICES REALIZED LIST WILL BE 
PUBLISHED 60 DAYS AFTER THE AUCTION 

PLAN TO ATTEND IN PERSON! 

Items in this catalogue from the Garrett Collection will be sold in Le 
Grand Trianon of the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, 9500 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills, California, on Wednesday evening, March 26th, 
and Thursday evening, March 27th. Seating at the sale will be limited 
only to catalogue holders. We encourage you to make your reserva- 
tions at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel or another Beverly Hills hotel of 
your choice at the earliest possible date. Or, reservations can be 
made through your travel agent. 

NOTICE: Successful bidders can obtain their lots at our offices in 
Los Angeles beginning Thursday, March 2 7th. Or, arrangements can 
be made to have purchases shipped. 

NOTICE OF EXHIBITION 

The Garrett Collection lots will be available for viewing as follows: 

At the "Director's Room" of the Hollywood Holiday Inn located at 
1 755 N. Highland Ave., March 1 8-21 and March 24-25 between 1 0 
a.m. and 6 p.m. 

At our offices, March 26-27, between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTION: To avoid congestion and to permit lei- 
surely viewing we strongly recommend that viewing be done as early 
as possible. Viewing during the actual days of the sale is apt to be 
crowded. Thank you. 

We invite you to bring your family with you. There are many in- 
teresting things for them to see and do in the Los Angeles area while 
you are attending our sale. Such attractions as Universal Studios, 
Disneyland, Knott's Berry Farm, Magic Mountain, the Getty Museum, 
the Huntington Library, and the L. A. County Museum of Art are but a 
short drive away. 



We are not responsible for any typographical errors or omissions. 
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Introduction 

Welcome to the second of four planned auction sales featuring the Garrett Collec- 
tion. The dispersal of these pieces by Bowers & Ruddy Galleries to the order of The 
Johns Hopkins University at unreserved and unrestricted public auction sale provides 
numismatists with the unprecedented opportunity to acquire pieces which in many in- 
stances have not appeared on the market during the present century. With each coin 
goes part of America's numismatic heritage. Many of these coins originated with pro- 
fessional numismatists and collectors whose names are forever enshrined in the pan- 
theon of our hobby: Sylvester S. Crosby, John W. Haseltine, Edward and George 
Cogan, W. Elliot Woodward, Harold P. Newlin, S. Hudson and Henry Chapman, B. 
Max Mehl, Wayte Raymond, Edouard Frossard, and others who will be forever remem- 
bered by the students of coin collecting history. 

T. Harrison Garrett, whose family managed the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, began 
collecting coins while a student at Princeton in the 1860s. By 1880 Garrett aspired to 
own one of each major variety in the United States series. A frequent bidder in auction 
sales, he was soon recognized as one of the foremost connoisseurs in numismatics. In 
1885 the New York Herald, reporting on coin collecting in America, noted that the Gar- 
rett holdings were among the finest in existence. By the time of his death in 1888, T. 
Harrison Garrett had formed one of the greatest collections ever assembled. 

Shortly after the turn of the century his son Robert Garrett loaned the collection to 
Princeton University where it remained on display for nearly two decades. Additions of 
scarce and rare issues were made, including copper, silver, and gold Proof coins pur- 
chased directly from the Mint, examples of the Matte Proof gold coinage of the 
1908-1915 years, and other items. In 1919 John Work Garrett, T. Harrison Garrett's 
other son, acquired the coin collection from his brother by exchanging art objects for it. 
In March 1923, through the efforts of Wayte Raymond, a major addition was made to 
the holdings when Garrett was given first pick of items from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection. 

The combination of rarity, quality, and provenance of the Garrett holdings is 
unrivalled by any other coin collection. Many items considered to be the finest known 
of their types are included. As collecting by mintmark varieties did not become popular 
until the 1890s, the Garrett Collection, most of which was formed prior to 1888, em- 
phasizes Philadelphia Mint issues, although an occasional mintmark issue can be found. 
The story of the Garrett Collection furnished the opportunity for a comprehensive 
study of numismatics. The History of United States Coinage As Illustrated by the Garrett Collec- 
tion, a book written by Q. David Bowers at the request of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is available from Bowers & Ruddy Galleries for $37 postpaid and makes a useful 
companion to the present auction catalogue. The book describes the numismatic world 
of the 19th and 20th centuries as T. Harrison Garrett and his two sons knew it. Histor- 



ical information is given for the colonial, federal, territorial, and related series. Con- 
cluding the book are appendices containing excerpts from the Garrett family correspon- 
dence and a list of coins in the Garrett Collection. All coin illustrations are from the 
Garrett holdings. 

The present sale, the second in a planned series of four, contains many numismatic 
landmarks. Among quarters can be found superb Uncirculated and Proof issues, includ- 
ing rarities such as the prized 1827 original. The silver dollars in the present volume 
comprise many important issues. A 1795 Proof will be forever remembered by special- 
ists in the series. And the 1804, which has been described as the King of American 
Coins, represents the first such piece to be offered at public auction sale in a decade. 
More numismatic attention and more columns of print have been devoted to the 1804 
than to any other American silver coin. Indeed, it formed the subject of a book by Ken- 
neth E. Bressett and Eric P. Newman, The Fantastic 1 804 Dollar. Other desirable dollars 
include Proof Liberty seated issues, Gobrecht patterns, and a number of Morgan pieces. 

Gold coins in the present offering include the American quarter eagle series, a 
group remarkable for its outstanding quality. The 1796-1834 issues, all extreme rarities, 
are in uniformly high grades. The 1834 with motto ranks as one of the most important 
gold coins to be auctioned in our time. Later quarter eagles include numerous Proofs, in- 
cluding a run of 1908-1915 Matte Proofs all but one of which were obtained directly 
from the Philadelphia Mint at the time of issue. 

The quality of the double eagle series can be succinctly stated by noting that all 
specimens in the offering are Proofs, with the exception of two which are Uncirculated. 
The run of 1908-1915 Matte Proofs, all but one of which were obtained directly from 
the Mint at the time of issue, will probably never be equalled in our lifetime. 

Commemorative coins in the present Garrett auction are for the most part hand- 
picked items gathered over a long period of time with the utmost care. Here again, 
these items are for the discriminating buyer who emphasizes quality. Reviewing the 
Garrett Collection, a prominent numismatist described T. Harrison Garrett as "the 
ultimate connoisseur." We like to think that he would have been pleased with such an 
observation. 

If the present catalogue contained no other coins but the territorial issues, it would 
still be always remembered in the annals of numismatics. The territorial pieces include 
numerous unique items and great rarities, some of which have never before been of- 
fered for public auction competition. Where can one begin? To do this section justice 
would take pages of the present introduction. The writer simply refers you to the ter- 
ritorial section in question, noting in passing that such items as the unique Kohler $50 
gold issue (California's first $50 piece), the finest known 1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $50, 



the finest known Kellogg $50 of the same date, Uncirculated and specimen strikings of 
the United States Assay Office of Gold (a number of which were the personal property 
of Augustus Humbert), and other pieces, are each numismatic legends. 

The pattern coins of the present Garrett catalogue are likewise worthy of a 
separate volume in themselves. The present offering ranges from half cents to $50 
issues and includes unique coins, finest known examples, and other prizes. The 1879 
Schoolgirl dollar in silver is the finest we have ever seen, several gold denomination 
patterns actually struck in gold rate as numismatic milestones, curious extremely rare 
and one-of-a-kind patterns from the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby will intrigue the 
researcher, and others have their merit as well. 

Rounding out the offering are Hard Times tokens, privately-issued pieces of the 
1833-1844 era, most of which were acquired directly from Lyman H. Low, the 19th- 
century researcher who wrote the standard work on the subject. In contradistinction 
from the rest of the catalogue, the Hard Times token series offers a number of coins 
which are not particularly scarce. But, as they are part of the Garrett Collection and are 
certainly numismatically interesting, they have been illustrated in detail — for posterity, 
if you will. 

The cataloguer expresses appreciation to The Johns Hopkins University, the insti- 
tution which made the sale possible, and to the staff members of Bowers & Ruddy Gal- 
leries who assisted in many important ways. Specific staff credits are given elsewhere in 
the catalogue. 

Over a period of nearly a century the three Garrett numismatists, T. Harrison, 
Robert, and John Work, acquired many of their most important pieces by public auc- 
tion competition. It is thus perhaps fitting that today the Garrett coins are being dis- 
persed once again in the same manner. Each coin is part of America's numismatic 
heritage. How sad and wistful the numismatist of a century hence will be when he sees 
the present catalogue and contemplates the bidding opportunities which were available 
to his predecessors. But, how fortunate you are today to be here when it happens and to 
take advantage of what has been called “the sale of the century." 



Sincerely, 




Q. David Bowers 

President, Bowers & Ruddy Galleries 



FIRST SESSION 
(United States Coins) 

Wednesday Evening, March 26. 7:00 p.m. Sharp. 

Lots 623-876 




Striking the first group of 1915 Panama-Pacific gold coins. 

See lots 875 and 876. 
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Quarters 



The quarter dollars in the Garrett Collection are remarkable for their 
quality. The 1 804 has a proof like surface and is one of the finest 
known examples of this year. The 1827 original is a superb specimen 
of one of America's great classic rarities; the pedigree can be traced 
to its year of issue when it was purchased by pioneer collector 
Joseph J. Mickley directly from the Mint. Other early issues are 
similarly of uniform high quality. 

Liberty seated quarters in the Garrett Collection include Proof and 
Uncirculated pieces which in some instances were obtained directly 
from the Philadelphia Mint. Others of these were purchased from 
leading numismatic dealers of the day. 

Early quarter dollars of the United States have been the focus of at- 
tention for several numismatists. The first of these studies was pub- 
lished in 1881: Type Table of United States Dollars, Half Dollars, and 
Quarter Dollars, by J. W. Hazeltine. This work was the standard for 
many years and served as the basis for A. W. Browning's subsequent 
study The Early Quarter Dollars of the United States, 1796-1838, 
published by Wayte Raymond in 1 925. Some revisions to the Brown- 
ing enumeration were made in The Early Quarters of the United 
States, by R. Duphorne, in 1975. The attributions in the following 
descriptions are to Browning numbers. 

Interestingly, the classification of quarter dollars by die varieties 
has not attracted the attention among numismatists that such con- 
temporary series as the cent and half dollar have. However, there 
have been some notable collections by die variety, one of the most 
prominent being the efforts extending over many years by Herbert 
Bergen, who assembled a magnificent collection which was sold by 



Abner Kriesberg and Jerry Cohen at auction in October 1979. The 
reason for the general tack of attention is severalfold. First, originals 
of the Browning reference were not printed in great quantity and 
therefore have been difficult to obtain. Reprints have been available 
in a limited quantity in recent years, but only relatively few collectors 
have been able to obtain a copy either original or reprint. Second, the 
minting of quarter dollars was sporadic with gaps between coinage 
dates. The continuity found in the cent and half dollar series has no 
counterpart among quarters. Third, and perhaps most significant, is 
that quarter dollars of the 1 796- 1838 years are very elusive. Speci- 
mens appear on the market much less frequently than the cents and 
half dollars of the same dates, and when they do appear the prices 
are much higher. As an example, the 1827, a classic landmark rarity, 
has always brought large sums at auction. Thus, only the most finan- 
cially secure numismatists can possibly complete their quarter collec- 
tion by dates. 

We anticipate that the average reader of this catalogue will intend 
to bid on these early quarters for a type set or date set. However, we 
would like to suggest a re-examination of the Browning text which 
will reveal many interesting die varieties worthy of study. 



Note: To maintain the continuity in the numbering system 
with Part I of the Garrett Collection sold by us in November 
1 979, we commence the following listing with Lot 623. (The 
first sale of the Garrett offering comprised Lots 1 through 
622.) 



Superb 1804 Quarter Dollar 




623 1804 Browning 1. Choice AU-55, with prooflike surface on 

the obverse. A superb strike with excellent detail, unusual for 
the 1804-1807 draped bust design with heraldic eagle re- 
verse. The obverse field is nearly fully prooflike, and the re- 
verse has suggestions of the same surface. This coin, the 
finest that T. Harrison Garrett was able to obtain, is exceeded 
to our knowledge only by an example sold at auction several 
years ago by Lester Merkin. 

Following an initial mintage of the quarter denomination of 
6,146 pieces in 1796, coinage was suspended for eight 
years. In 1 804 minting was resumed. The same obverse de- 
sign was used: the draped bust style by Robert Scot. The 
reverse style was changed to an heraldic eagle style similar to 
that used on certain other denominations beginning in 1 798. 

When a new motif was introduced it often fell prey to the 
"first year of issue hoarding syndrome," that is, the novelty 
appeal of a new design caused it to be saved and many first 
year of issue mintages disappeared into private holdings. The 



trend toward collecting new issues became increasingly 
popular from about the mid-19th century. While this practice 
existed much earlier it did not intercede to preserve any quan- 
tity of Mint State specimens of the 1 804 quarter. The only ex- 
ample of this issue we have seen which would qualify as 
Choice Uncirculated, in our estimation, is the aforementioned 
Lester Merkin piece. This is curious in view of the comparative 
mintages in 1804 and 1796: as previously noted, 6,146 
pieces of the 1 796 quarter were minted; of the 1 804 a slightly 
larger number, 6,738, were struck. Of the 1796 quarter we 
have handled at least two dozen Uncirculated examples, 
nearly all with a prooflike surface, in as many years. The 1 804 
is a far different story. A perusal of auction sale catalogues 
featuring great collections shows that Fine and Very Fine 
grades are the rule for this date. Even an Extremely Fine is apt 
to be a rare exception. 

From the Randall Collection; earlier from the Stenz 
Collection. 
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626 1 806 B-7. EF-40. Lightly struck at the centers as usual (for ex- 

ample refer to the Browning plate coin). 

Attractive lilac, green, gold and magenta iridescent toning. A 
beautiful early quarter. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 



624 1805 B-3. Choice EF-45 with some claims to About Uncir- 

culated. Typical die cracks exhibited on the obverse and a 
weakly struck "E" in LIBERTY, as mentioned by Browning. 
Well centered, and for this design, fairly well struck, although 
there is a hint of weakness in the stars above the eagle's head 
on the reverse. 

The obverse and reverse are patinated with lovely iridescent 
hues; a basic lilac-gray with overtones of gold and blue. A very 
pleasing example. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Superb Uncirculated 1806-Qver-5 Quarter Dollar 




625 1806/5 B-1 . Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. A landmark among 

early quarter dollars. This piece is unsurpassed by any other of 
this variety we have ever seen. The striking, while not sharp in 
all details, is quite excellent for the variety, and is far, far 
superior to the average. The obverse center is particularly 
sharp as are the eagle's wing feathers on the reverse. 

This piece is lightly toned gray with hints of lilac. A more at- 
tractive issue is hard to imagine. In today's era of "dipped" 
and "cleaned" issues, such specimens as this from the previ- 
ous century with beautiful original toning are to be prized. 

Here is an item the connoisseur will recognize as one of the 
most important Garrett Collection pieces in the quarter dollar 
series. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Magnificent 1807 Quarter Dollar 




(See Color Photo ) 



627 1807 B-1 -A. Choice AU-55, with strong claims to full Mint 

State. The lightest perceptible friction, possibly caused by 
coin-to-coin contact in a bag, occurs on the obverse, and 
causes us to grade this piece below Uncirculated. However, 
the reverse would grade MS-65; it is so exquisite in its sharp- 
ness and detail and is free of friction. We strongly suggest that 
prospective bidders examine the piece closely and arrive at 
their own conclusions about this piece. Many would un- 
doubtedly feel this piece qualifies as Choice Uncirculated. The 
strike is simply superb both on the obverse and the reverse. For 
the sake of the perfectionist we mention a slight weakness in 
certain of the obverse stars, but this is nit-picking. The centers 
are bold and the piece is well-defined and we doubt if a nicer 
specimen exists anywhere. 

The surfaces are toned a light gray with tinges of lilac; 
almost a twin to the preceding Lot 625. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Mint State 1815 Quarter 




(See Color Photo) 




628 1815 B-1. Uncirculated, MS-65, or very close to it. The 

obverse shows a few marks on the cheek under magnification. 
The reverse is fully MS-65, or may be even finer. The strike is 
bold, deep and sharp in all areas. 

Against a background lilac-gray coloring are traces of 
iridescence. The obverse borders, particularly to the left and 
right among the stars, are toned a light golden brown hue. 

This issue marks the first appearance of the the capped bust 
type designed by John Reich. 

From the Randall Collection. 
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629 1 81 8/5 B-1 . Overdate. EF-40. The obverse and reverse show 

patination as acquired over a period of more than a century. 
The obverse is half gray with iridescent blue and half mottled 
gold and orange. The reverse is lilac at the center with irides- 
cent blue at the border. A well struck and sharp example. 

This is the overdate made with an obverse die changed from 
1815. The top of the 5 shows within the upper part of the 8, 
and other traces are visible as well. 



Superb Uncirculated 1818 Quarter 



(See Color 
Photo) 

630 1818 B-2. MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, with prooflike 

surfaces. 

A truly fantastic early quarter. The attractive light gray, blue 
and lilac toning combined with the perfect centering and light 
strike give this piece the appearance of a cameo. It is doubtful 
whether a finer specimen does, or could, exist. 

From the Randall Collection. 




Choice Uncirculated 1819 Large 9 Quarter 




(See Color Photo ) 



632 1819 B-2. Large 9 in date. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Ex- 

tremely sharply struck. A truly fantastic early quarter. The 
obverse and reverse are toned a pleasing light gray and lilac 
color, with hints of blue and green iridescence. We have never 
seen a finer specimen and doubt if one exists. 

The rarity of early American copper, silver and gold coins in 
truly Uncirculated grade is only just beginning to be ap- 
preciated. In the past it was often the policy to practice "grade 
inflation" when a coin was of a particularly early date or of par- 
ticular rarity. That is, different standards might be applied to 
grading a quarter of 1819 from those used with regard to a 
quarter of a century later, 1919. Now that grading practices 
are standardized the number of "Uncirculated" pieces is fast 
declining, leaving relatively few which actually qualify as this 
quality. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Sharp 1819 Small 9 Quarter 



631 1819 B-3. Small 9 in date. Choice AU-55, with some claims to 

full Mint State status. Some very light friction on the highest 
points could well have happened through coin-to-coin contact 
while stored in a bag. 

The obverse and reverse of this piece display some of the 
nicest toning we have ever seen on an early American silver 
coin. The background is light lilac, with overtones of iridescent 
blue. 

This curious variety exhibits a die cutting blunder on the 
reverse. The numerals of the denomination are engraved 
twice, the 5 being particularly evident. The period after C was 
first placed far too high on the die and then replaced in the 
proper place and appears as a colon as a result. 



Possible Presentation Quarter 



(See Color Photo) 

633 1820 B-4. MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. The obverse 

was struck from a polished die and displays Proof surfaces in 
nearly all areas. This style is sometimes called a "one-sided 
Proof." A similar example is mentioned by Walter Breen in his 
Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins (cf. 
page 41) which he describes as having been in the Earle- 
Ryder-Raymond Collections and later in the 49th sale of New 
Netherlands Coin Company. 

The obverse and reverse are mostly brilliant with just a sug- 
gestion of light golden toning. Some trivial obverse field marks 
are mentioned to please the perfectionist but this is unfair to 
the coin as it is superb overall. 

Provenance is not known; obtained by T. Harrison Garrett in 
the late 1 9th century. 






(See Color 
Photo) 
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Attractive 1820 Large 0 Quarter 




634 1820 B-2. Large 0 in date. Choice AU-55 with nearly full 

lustre on both obverse and reverse. Separated from full Mint 
State by just the slightest friction on the highest features of 
the design. Undoubtedly there are many whose opinion of this 
piece would be full Mint State, ascribing the friction to contact 
with other coins in a mint bag. Be that as it may, the piece is 
most attractive and ranks as one of the nicest examples of this 
issue to appear on the market in some time. 

The obverse in mostly brilliant with tinges of light gray ton- 
ing. The reverse is toned a fairly even golden gray hue. 

From S. Hudson Chapman , March 20, 1920. 



Prooflike 1821 Quarter 




( See Color Photo) 

635 1821 B-4. Choice AU-55 with nearly full prooflike surfaces, 

including within the shield stripes on the reverse. Some very 
minor friction which is mostly concealed by attractive toning. 
A superb specimen overall. 

The obverse is toned golden and gray at the center with blue 
around the periphery. The reverse is lilac and light magenta at 
the center with the same blue highlighting the border. 

From Edouard Frossard's 33rd sale. 





Proof 1822 25-Qver-50 C Quarter 



636 1822 B-2. With blundered reverse die; 25 C/50 C error. A 

magnificent Proof example. Full Proof surfaces on both 
obverse and reverse, including within the shield stripes, with 
the exception of a small frosty area below Miss Liberty's chin. 
This piece is identical to the plate coin on page 44 of Walter 
Breen's Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof 
Coins. One of only a few specimens known to exist. 

The obverse and reverse have light lilac toning with blue 
iridescent overtones. The strike is outstanding. 

While the number of known Proofs is uncertain, speculation 



on the part of Walter Breen is that the Virgil Brand estate may 
have owned as many as four examples. Quite possibly this 
represents the total number known at this time. 

This piece is all the more remarkable for the fact that it was 
struck from a blundered reverse die. The engraver may have 
thought he was working on a half dollar, as he cut the 
numerals 50 on the reverse before realizing his mistake and 
correcting the die by overcutting the numerals 25. The under- 
figures are still vividly clear with only low magnification. 

From the Randall Collection. 



(See Color Photo ) 
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Rare 1823-0ver-2 Quarter 



637 





(See Color 
Photo) 



1823/2 B-1 . Overdate. Fine-1 2. An evenly worn specimen of 
this rare variety, an issue which is usually seen only in lower 
grades. Most specimens of this variety rank as Good or Very 
Good. This piece has even light gray toning on the obverse and 
reverse. 



From the Randall Collection. 




638 1824/2 B-1. Overdate. EF-40. Very sharp. Evenly toned a 

deep gray with slight traces of iridescence. Some residual 
lustre visible in the protected areas of the surface. Traditionally 



the 1 824 has been considered one of the most elusive issues 
among early quarter dollars. 

From B. Max Mehl , January 23, 1920. 

639 1824/2 B-1. Overdate. From the same die as preceding; the 

only die variety for this year. Choice Very Fine-30. Toned gray 
with hints of iridescent gold and blue. 

From the Gray Collection. 




Choice Uncirculated 1825-Over-3 Quarter 



(See Color 
Photo) 



640 1825/3 B-2. Overdate. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. A sharp- 

ly struck, nearly perfect specimen; the only marks are quite 
trivial and probably are the result of the minting process. One 
of the finest known examples of this issue. 

The obverse is gray toned with ample light green and blue 
iridescence. The reverse is lilac at the center with blue around 
the periphery. We have never seen a nicer specimen. 

From the Wight Collection. 
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The Professional Numismatists Guild 

Bowers and Ruddy Galleries is proud to be a member 
of the Professional Numismatists Guild, the leading na- 
tional organization of rare coin dealers. Q. David Bowers 
was president of the Guild for the 1977-1979 term and 
was a director of the organization for many years 
preceding. 

The nearly 200 members of the Professional 
Numismatists Guild pledge knowledge, integrity, and 
responsibility with each transaction. A Professional 
Numismatists Guild member is a dealer you can trust, a 
respected authority for numismatic information, a 
qualified source for numismatic purchases. 

A free listing of Professional Numismatists Guild 
member-dealers is available on request from the ex- 
ecutive secretary: Paul Koppenhaver, Box 430, Van 
Nuys, California 91408. 
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Gem Proof 1827 Original Quarter 




641 1827/3 B-1 . 1827 over 1823, with the undertype 3 showing 
boldly under the 7. Years ago this issue was described as an 
overdate, and in fact it appears as such in T. Harrison Garrett's 
personal records as well as such references as Browning. In re- 
cent references (The Guide Book of United States Coins and 
Scott's Catalogue and Encyclopedia of United States Coins) 
the overdate feature has been overlooked. All originals are 
from the same die. 

The reverse die is distinguished by a curved base on the 2 in 
25. In distinction, the variety known as the "restrike" has an 
entirely different reverse die: Browning's reverse die number 2 
used in 1819, with a square base on the 2. 

The present example is a Choice Proof in every respect. It is 
fully brilliant with just the slightest hint of golden toning. No 
finer specimen could possibly exist. 

The specimen offered here traces its pedigree to the Ely, 
McCoy, and Mickley collections. It is believed to be one of four 
specimens obtained by young collector Joseph J. Mickley 
(then 28 years old) at face value during a visit to the Mint in the 
year of issue. 

Walter Breen conjectures that twelve Proofs may have been 
minted originally. Neither the number of extant Proofs nor their 
pedigree is absolutely certain. For instance, Walter Breen lists 
9 pieces but does not include the one offered here. Number 3 
on his list is noted as having come from Mickley to John F. Mc- 
Coy, then to Foster Ely, then to G. W. Massamore, then to 
Cleneay, to Mills, to Wetmore, to Waldo Newcomer, to B. Max 
Mehl, to A. J. Allen, George H. Hall, Clinton Hester, Jerome 
Kern, New Netherlands Coin Company, Wayte Raymond, New 
Netherlands Coin Company again, "D.N.," and finally, the 
1976 ANA sale. He mentions it specifically as the example 
pictured in the Cleneay, Mills, and later catalogues (but ap- 
parently not prior to Cleneay and Mills). Therefore, it could be 
that this specimen cited by him has an origin other than 
Mickley-McCoy-Ely. The nine specimens as enumerated by 
Walter Breen are: 

1 . Smithsonian Institution; earliest ownership traced to 
Adam Eckfeldt. 

2. James A. Stack Estate; earliest ownership traced to 
Joseph J. Mickley. 



5. Norweb Collection; earliest ownership traced to Joseph J. 
Mickley. 

6. Yale University; earliest ownership traced to H. 0. 
Granberg. 

7. 1977 ANA sale specimen; earliest ownership traced to 
F. C. C. Boyd. 

8. Louis Eliasberg Collection; earliest ownership traced to 
John H. Clapp. 

9. Reed Hawn Sale specimen; earliest ownership traced to a 
Mr. Alvarez. 

For complete information we refer the reader to pages 47 
and 48 of the Breen reference. 

According to Mint records 4,000 quarter dollars were struck 
in the year 1827. If this was the case then they were ap- 
parently from dies of another date, perhaps 1 825. No business 
strike 1827 quarter has ever come to light nor do any of the 
several worn specimens show any evidence of mint frost to in- 
dicate they may have been issued as such. It is believed the en- 
tire mintage consisted of Proofs, some surviving in impaired 
condition today. As noted, Walter Breen believes twelve may 
have been made originally. 

For many years the 1827 original has been considered a 
landmark in American coinage. Countless comparisons have 
been made between the 1827 quarter and the 1804 silver 
dollar (which despite its great fame, actually appears to exist in 
slightly greater numbers), the 1 802 half dime and other spec- 
tacular rarities. Recognized for well over a century as a classic 
rarity, this piece is one of the most outstanding items offered 
from the Garrett holdings. 

The presently offered specimen is one of the most select 
early Proofs we have handled of any issue. Prior to 1 858 such 
pieces were minted for private distribution under special cir- 
cumstances and were not generally available. The fact that the 
1827 quarter offered here is an extremely rare date issue 
makes it all the more remarkable. It is undoubtedly safe to say 
that no finer specimen exists. And the chances that an equal 
will appear on the auction block during our lifetime seem 
remote. 

One of the great prizes from the Garrett Collection. 



3. Lot number 962 in the 1976 ANA sale; earliest own- 
ership traced to Mickley (questioned per preceding 
commentary). 

4. Private New York collection; earliest ownership traced to 
Joseph J. Mickley. 



From the Ely Collection; McCoy Collection; earlier from 
Joseph J. Mickley, who obtained it directly from the Mint at 
the time of issue, 182 7, as noted in the above description. 
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Possible Proof 1828 Quarter 




(See Color Photo) 




642 1828 B-4. MS-65, Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, with full 

prooflike surfaces. Similar pieces have been described as full 
Proofs. Perhaps we are being too conservative? Those in- 
terested in this piece will want to consult Walter Breen's de- 
scription on page 49 of his Encyclopedia of United States and 
Colonial Proof Coins. 

Again, we mention here that the attribution of very early 
Proof coins is by no means certain. Even the most expert ex- 
perts may be of differing opinions. The precise circumstances 
of minting were not recorded at the time, and from this distant 
date it is difficult to know whether a Proof was intentionally 
made for presentation purposes, or perhaps it resulted from a 
coining "accident" such as resurfacing of dies which had suf- 
fered from coming together without an intervening planchet. 
Adding to the confusion is the fact that some known Proofs 
(such as those which survive today as part of cased sets) are 
not fully prooflike in all areas. As no definitive answer is pos- 
sible in most instances, we have endeavored to present all 
sides of the question, with the hope that these pieces de- 
scribed are at least as desirable as indicated, and possibly even 
finer. 

The obverse and reverse of the presently offered specimen 
are toned light gray with mottled lilac, magenta and iridescent 
hues. The strike and centering of the piece are perfect. Prob- 
ably the finest known specimen of this issue or at least equal 
to it; we have never seen a superior and would be at a loss to 
explain how any specimen could exceed this in quality of 
preservation. 

From the Chapman brothers, March 20, 1883. 



Outstanding 1828 25/50 C Quarter 




643 1828 25/50 C. B-3. With the reverse struck from a blundered 

die; the engraver must have thought he was working on a half 
dollar and cut the numerals 50 and then realizing his mistake, 
overcut the correct numerals 25. This identical die was used to 
strike the reverse of variety B-2, dated 1 822. This is a remark- 
able illustration of how a previously used die was kept on hand 
at the Mint for a period of six years and was again pressed into 
service in spite of its error. 

The present example is a Choice AU-55 piece. The reverse is 
better and would qualify as an MS-60 classification, while the 
obverse is separated from full Mint State by only very slight 
friction on the highest points. The fields are fully frosty in- 
dicating the possibility of the friction having been caused by 
coin-to-coin contact in a mint bag. 

The obverse and reverse are toned light gray with hints of 
lilac. The slightest suggestion of blue toning appears around 
the border of the obverse. The reverse shows hints of irides- 
cent blue and magenta. A truly superb early quarter. 

Provenance is not known; believed to have been obtained by 
T. Harrison Garrett in the late 1 9th century. 



644 1831 Large letters on reverse. B-5. EF-40. Light gray toning 

with mottled traces of blue, gold and orange. 

The 1 831 represents the first appearance in the quarter de- 
nomination of the capped bust type as redesigned by William 
Kneass. 



645 1831 Large letters. B-5. Duplicate of the preceding. EF-40. 

From the Kingman Collection. 



646 




1832 B-2. Choice AU-55 with prooflike surface. The obverse 
is a gray-lilac color; reverse is gray with an overlay of light blue. 
Sharply struck and very attractive overall. 



From Leavitt & Co., December 9, 1878. 



647 1 833 B-2. AU-50. Medium gray toning on obverse and reverse 
with some hints of light yellow and blue around the border. 

648 1834 B-1 . Choice AU-55. Prooflike surfaces toned to a light 
lilac and gray at the centers with suggestions of greenish 
golden hues around the periphery. A sharply struck and very 
attractive specimen of this issue. 

From the Wight Collection. 
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Choice Proof 1835 Quarter 




(See Color Photo) 



649 1835 B-7. Choice Brilliant Proof. Just a hint of toning. A 

superb, splendid example of this elusive issue. 

Walter Breen was able to trace the existence of only three 
specimens: the piece in the Eliasberg Collection; the Richard B. 
Winsor coin, (possibly from the McCoy Collection); and a spec- 
imen offered by Lester Merkin in 1971. 

The specimen offered here was acquired from the collection 
of W. Foster Ely of Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Ely was one of the 
foremost connoisseurs of his time. He assembled an amazing 
number of early Proof coins including gold issues. 

From W. Foster Ely , as noted. 




650 1836 B-3. State B of the dies. Choice AU-55. Nearly full 

original mint lustre remains. This piece is separated from the 
Mint State category by some slight rubbing. Some of this may 
not be rubbing at all but may be due to striking (particularly on 
the lowest folds of the drapery on the obverse). Mostly brilliant 
silver surfaces with gray and brown toning in a raindrop 
pattern. 

The obverse and reverse dies were severely cracked. The 
obverse particularly is shattered. It is a wonder that it held 
together to strike this piece. This is a piece which the student 
of striking characteristics may wish to examine more closely. 



Choice Uncirculated 1837 Quarter 




651 1837 B-2. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Some suggestions of 

a prooflike surface are noted. This piece may have the same 
fabric as the Proof reported by Walter Breen (see page 66 of 
his reference). 

Mottled brown toning characterizes the surfaces. In addition 
there are myriad pinpoints of light brown toning visible in the 
obverse field under magnification. 



652 1838 B-1 . Choice AU-55. Nearly full mint lustre. Separated 
from full Mint State by some very, very light scratches, almost 
in a "random walk" or "Brownian" pattern, especially in the 
obverse field. Extremely sharp strike. Very light golden toning. 
Held at arm's length the piece is ostensibly superb in all 
aspects, qualifying as a very attractive specimen of the last 
year of this style. 

From the Raymond Collection. 

653 1838 AU-50. Cleaned. 

Christian Gobrecht's Liberty seated design, conceived in 

1835, appeared for the first time on the pattern dollar of 

1836. In 1837 the first issues intended for circulation were 
made using this motif: the half dime and dime. 1 838 saw the 
initial appearance of the Liberty seated figure on the quarter 
dollar. The style was continued through 1891. 

From Bangs & Co., October 22, 1879. 

654 1840 With drapery at elbow. AU-50. Mottled gray and deep 
gold toning as acquired over a long period of years. 

From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 



655 1840-0 No drapery at elbow. Choice AU-55. Nearly full mint 

lustre. Also enhanced with very attractive lilac toning on both 
obverse and reverse. Despite the fact that this piece is listed in 
the Guide Book of United States Coins and is assigned a value 
in Uncirculated grade, we are unable to trace the sale of any 
specimens which we could consider finer than this piece. The 
quarter dollars specialist will realize that this is one of the 
finest to appear at public auction. 

From B. Max Mehl, February 20, 1920. 




656 1 840-0 With drapery at elbow. AU-50. Obverse with mottled 

gray and iridescent toning; reverse is gray with hints of gold. 
Exceedingly elusive in this high grade in spite of routine refer- 
ence book listings which indicate even finer, Uncirculated, 
pieces to be available. A "sleeper." 

From William FI ess le in, February 18, 1920. 
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657 1841 Choice EF-45. Obverse is a lilac color with iridescent 

blue around the border. The reverse is mottled gray and 
magenta. 





Choice Uncirculated 1853/2 Quarter 



Color Photo) 

658 1 853/2 Without arrows or rays. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. 

Obverse is mostly brilliant with mottled brown and light golden 
toning especially toward the left. The reverse displays a light 
golden brown toning. Extremely sharply struck. 

It is presumed that of the 44,200 specimens made of the 
1 853 quarter, without arrows at date or rays on the reverse, 
nearly all went to the melting pot for they were worth more in 
silver content than their face value. As a result, examples are 
exceedingly rare in any grade. 

While a number of "Uncirculated" pieces have been de- 
scribed in numismatic literature, few which we have had the 
opportunity to examine have compared favorably with the 
present piece. Here, truly, is a classic coin which the con- 
noisseur will appreciate. 

From the Aulick Collection. 



659 



Superb Uncirculated 1853 Quarter 
With Arrows and Rays 




1853 With arrows at date; rays on reverse. Choice Brilliant 
Uncirculated, MS-65. Full blazing original mint frost with just a 
hint of light golden coloring. In spite of a very tiny planchet 
flaw on the reverse rim above the second T in STATES, (it does 
not extend into the denticles or design), we have never seen a 
finer specimen of this issue, and we have only seen a few 
which can be called its equal. A superb, splendid, magnificent, 
superlative coin, worthy of just about any adjective you might 

care to add. 

While in absolute terms the 1853 with arrows at date and 
rays on the reverse is not rare (as many were minted and a por- 
tion of the total survives today) the demand for these to be in- 
cluded in type sets has spread the supply thin. The arrows at 
date format was continued through 1855; however, the rays 
on the reverse were used only for the 1 853 issue. The purpose 
was to show that the authorized weight for the quarter dollar 
had been reduced from the previous issues. This weight reduc- 
tion was necessary to lower the intrinsic value of the coins in 
order to prevent them from being melted. 



Choice Proof 1854 Quarter 




(See Color Photo ) 



660 1854 Choice Brilliant Proof. Just a hint of light brownish ton- 

ing. A few trivial hairlines keep this coin from being classified 
as a gem piece. In the right obverse field, extending through 
the liberty cap, are a number of parallel die striae which were in 
the die and are thoroughly impressed into the surface of the 
coin. These lines are undoubtedly characteristic of others of 
this issue. 

Walter Breen has been able to trace the existence of only 
four specimens in addition to the presently offered piece. 
Allowing for pieces which he may not have seen, it is probably 
safe to say that no more than a dozen are known to numisma- 
tists today. The piece is of exceptional interest due to the ar- 
rows at date feature, which make it desirable for inclusion in a 
design type set. 

Proof coins were first sold to the public in 1858. Eighty 
silver sets were made in this year. The number of silver sets 
made in 1854 is unknown but it must have been only a tiny 
fraction of the preceding figure judging from the number of sur- 
viving quarter dollars. 

One of the most desirable Liberty seated quarters in the 
Garrett Collection. 

From John Hase/tine's 65th sale. 



Rare 1856 Proof Quarter Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



661 1856 Proof. Some old hairlines in the field are visible and pre- 

vent this piece from a higher rating. Overall the coin has a 
pleasing appearance. The obverse is toned gray and lilac with 
blue around the periphery. The reverse is virtually identical ex- 
cept that the peripheral blue is more pronounced. As is the 
case with all the other 1 856 Proof quarters which we have ex- 
amined-there is a die bulge extending through the eagle's 
wing on the right side of the coin. This identical reverse was 
also used to coin Proof issues for the following year, 1 857. 

It is believed that fewer than three dozen Proof examples are 
extant and many of these have been cleaned or otherwise mis- 
handled. The presently offered specimen is certainly above 
average in view of this. 



662 1857-S AU-50. Toned a deep gray with traces of iridescent 

blue and gold. Sharply struck and well defined. Ample original 
sheen is noticeable especially on the reverse. Elusive in such a 
high grade. 
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663 1860 Proof. Some old hairlines visible in the field. Iridescent 

blue and gold toning, for the most part, on both obverse and 
reverse. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




664 1861 Proof. A few ancient hairlines are visible under magnifi- 

cation. Toning on the obverse is a beautiful iridescent magenta 
and blue. The reverse color is primarily magenta. A small plan- 
chet flaw, as minted, is evident below the eagle. 

From Bangs & Co., March 1 1 , 1880. 




665 1865 Proof. A few minor hairlines. Toned a mottled iridescent 

blue and gray. A far above average example of this elusive 
issue. The mint report states that 500 pieces were struck. A 
low mintage for the year 1 865. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 




666 1 866 Brilliant Proof, with a few minor hairlines. This piece was 

apparently "dipped" in fairly recent times. Such a piece would 
be right "at home" in most collections formed during the past 
few decades in view of the current propensity for brilliant coins 
which has caused much beautiful original toning to be lost to 
the "brilliant is best" syndrome. Among the Garrett Collection 
coins it is quite unusual to find a piece which has been dipped. 
Just 725 Proofs were minted of this date. 

From the Ely Collection. 




667 1873 Without arrows. Proof. Some hairlines visible and also 

some light planchet striae on the obverse. The obverse is toned 
gray with suggestions of iridescent blue and magenta; reverse 
is a light gray-gold. Only 600 were minted of this variety. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




668 1873 Arrows at date. Choice Proof. Beautifully toned an 

iridescent lilac and blue on both obverse and reverse. A lovely 
example of this scarce (mintage 550) quarter. This piece has 
been in great demand for inclusion in type sets. 




669 1874 Proof. With arrows at date, as preceding. Toned mostly 

lilac and magenta with some suggestions of hairlines hidden 
beneath the coloring. Light striking is noticeable on several of 
the obverse denticles, admittedly a minor consideration; 
however, it is mentioned here in an effort to provide the most 
complete description. An above average example of this 
popular issue. 

From the Ely Collection. 




670 1876 Choice Proof. Mottled golden and iridescent blue toning 

highlight the obverse; mottled gray and lilac on the reverse. An 
attractive example of this Centennial year issue. 

From the Ely Collection. 




671 1877 Proof. Would be in the Choice category save for a few 

marks on Miss Liberty's knee which are visible with magnifica- 
tion. The obverse toning is magenta and iridescent blue. Lilac 
is the predominate color on the reverse. The 1877 has a 
reported mintage of just 510 pieces which represents the 
lowest production quota for any Proof coin in the Liberty 
seated series after 1859. As such it has always been in par- 
ticularly great demand. 
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672 1877-CC Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Full original mint 

brilliance with light golden toning on the obverse and light 
mottled brown on the reverse. A truly superb example of this 
Carson City Mint issue. 

From William Hesslein, March 13, 1920. 



673 1906-D Uncirculated, MS-63. Just a shade away from being 

MS-65. An attractive mix of gray and golden toning on the ob- 
verse, and gray and iridescent blue on the reverse. A lovely 
specimen from the first year of Denver Mint production. 



Superb Uncirculated 1916 Liberty Standing Quarter 




(See Color Photo) 



674 1916 Liberty standing. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. Nearly 
full head to Miss Liberty. One of the nicest strikes available. 
Full mint frost overlaid with light golden toning on both obverse 
and reverse. A pristine example of one of the most famous of 
all 20th-century silver rarities: only 52,000 were minted. 

This design by Hermon A. MacNeil featured the undraped 
bust of Miss Liberty. This offended the public and conse- 
quently the style was redesigned mid-way in 1917 to a more 
modest pose. 

Provenance is not known; most probably obtained at the 
time of issue from Henry Chapman, who supplied Robert Gar- 
rett (custodian of the collection at the time) with current 
coinage. 

675 1917 Type II. Extremely Fine-40. 

Provenance is not known; probably donated to the Garrett 
Collection at a much later date and retained as an illustration of 
the design type. 



676 1938 Washington. Choice Brilliant Proof. Obverse is fully 

brilliant save for a hint of golden coloring around the periphery. 
The reverse is toned a light golden hue. 



Silver Dollars 



The Garrett Collection of United States silver dollars, while modest 
in terms of the quantity, will stand in numismatic history as one of the 
most remarkable offerings of the series. Indeed, the inclusion of any 
one of the many prime rarities in the following listing would qualify it 
as such. 

The 1804, a coin which has been titled the " King of American 
Coins, " is one of the most famous of all United States Mint issues. 
Writing in 1 94 1 , B. Max Mehl commented: 

In all the history of numismatics of the entire world there is not 
today, and there never has been, a single coin which was and 
is the subject of so much romance, interest, comment and 
upon which so much has been written and so much talked 
about and discussed as the United States silver dollar of 1 804. 

While the fame of another coin, the Proof 1 795 draped bust dollar, 
does not equal the fame of the 1804, it is as significant to 
numismatists. When the numismatists of the Bowers and Ruddy 
Galleries staff examined the treasures in the Garrett Collection they 
found many one-of-a-kind pieces, rarities and other specimens to 
dazzle the mind. Their attention was particularly attracted to this 
1 795. Certainly it represents the ultimate condition for a coin struck 
at the Philadelphia Mint during its first few years of operation. Even if 
you do not plan to bid on this piece we urge you to take this oppor- 
tunity to examine it, as it is a piece which rightfully belongs to the 
ages, and such an opportunity should not be overlooked. We have 
never seen another to equal it. 

Among other dollars worthy of mention are the 1 794, a selection 
of high-grade early issues of the 1 795- 1803 period, two beautiful 
Gobrecht dollars, several important Liberty seated issues and the cur- 
rently popular Morgan and Peace dollars which are represented by a 
few choice specimens. 

Although the silver dollar was one of the denominations provided 
for by the Act of April 2, 1 792, the first emission of this denomina- 
tion did not occur until two years later, in 1 794. This delay was 
caused by certain Mint officials who had neglected to post the 
necessary bonds for coining precious metals. Details of the trials and 
tribulations of the early United States Mint during this era can be 
found in The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the 
Garrett Collection. 

In 1794 only 1 ,758 specimens were coined of the silver dollar. 
Each was minted to the standard of 41 6 grains in weight and .8924 
fineness. This weight and fineness standard was in effect through 
1837. At that time it was changed to 412.5 grains and .900 fine. 

A Brief History of the Silver Dollar 

The minting of dollars was continued from 1 794 through 1804. 
Today, students of the series are virtually unanimous in the opinion 
that examples reported to have been coined in 1804 were actually 
struck later from dies dated to the earlier year. Details of this cir- 
cumstance appear in the description of the 1804 dollar which fol- 
lows. After 1804, silver dollar coinage was halted as speculators 
were melting the issues nearly as fast as they were coined due to 
their high intrinsic value in relation to their stated face value. Suspen- 
sion of the denomination extended for several decades. 

Following proposed sketches for a Liberty seated design submitted 
in 1835, Christian Gobrecht was commissioned to prepare an il- 
lustrious series of pattern silver dollars beginning in 1836. Some of 
these were subsequently placed into circulation which gave them a 
claim to regular issue status, in spite of the fact that they were 
originally made as patterns. Additional Gobrecht issues were pro- 
duced in 1 838 and 1 839. In 1 840 the silver dollar again appeared in 
circulation. The design was the familiar Liberty seated motif used for 
the 1836-1839 patterns and seen on other silver denominations. 
Coinage of the Liberty seated dollar was continuous from 1840 until 
it was again suspended in 1873. 
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In 1878 , in response to silver mining interests in the West , the 
Bland-Allison Act provided for the silver dollar to be recommenced. 
The Treasury was required to purchase millions of ounces of silver 
which were unnecessary for normal coinage purposes. Purchases in- 
creased further after legislation was passed in 1 890. The result was 
that over 500 million silver dollars of the Morgan, or Liberty head, 
design were minted from 1878 through 1904. These pieces were 
not needed in the channels of commerce and were not wanted in 
banking circles. Therefore, most were stored in Treasury vaults. The 
Pittman Act of 1918 resulted in over 2 70 million of these excess 
silver dollars being melted. A dditional dollars were melted from time 
to time for various reasons. In 1921 the coinage of silver dollars was 
again deemed desirable. Following a mintage of 1921 Morgan dol- 
lars, the new Peace motif made its appearance. This design was used 
intermittently through 1935. In 1964 several hundred thousand 
Peace dollars of the earlier design were struck at the Denver Mint, but 
none of these were officially released. 

In recent years the Eisenhower dollar, minted from 1971 to 1978, 
and the Anthony dollar, first released into circulation on July 2, 



19 79, have made news. These styles, with certain exceptions such 
as the Eisenhower dollars which were struck in silver alloy for the col- 
lector market, were composed of a cupro-nickel dad metal. The 
response of the American public to the new issue of the Susan B. An- 
thony style dollar in the summer and autumn of 1979 was considered 
newspaper headline news. Despite Treasury assertions that the is- 
suance of the Anthony dollar in a totally new size — midway between 
standard quarter and half dollar size— would promote many econo- 
mies, the public did not accept the new issue. The reasons cited for 
public disapproval included the ease with which these pieces could 
be mistaken for the quarter dollar. 



The American silver dollar has been the focus of the attention of 
numismatists for over a century. It was already a popular interest at 
the time T. Harrison Garrett was assembling his superb collection in 
the late 1 9th century. The political intrigues involved with the de- 
nomination, the lure of the " wild west" associated in the public mind 
with the silver used to coin many of them, and other considerations 
of their coinage give the issue a rich historical and romantic appeal. 



Sharp 1 794 Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



677 1794 Bolender 1. Very Fine-30 with some burnishing in the 

fields. Possibly the burnishing was an attempt to remove the 
normal planchet adjustment marks or possibly (purely as spec- 
ulation— the answer will never be known for sure) to remove 
another type of mar on the coin. The burnishing and polishing 
on this piece was done many years ago. Since then the piece 
has acquired a light golden tone, which is particularly evident 
on the reverse. 

Most silver dollars of 1 794 are weakly struck in the lower 
left section of the obverse and in the corresponding portion of 
the reverse. The Guide Book plate coin is a marvelous excep- 
tion to this, and this present example is fairly sharp also, but 
not quite equal to the Guide Book coin. Traces of parallel 
striae, or adjustment marks, which are especially noticeable 
when viewed under low magnification, are visible on and near 
the eagle on the reverse. We theorize that these adjustment 
marks were more extensive at one time than at present and 



the burnishing helped to remove them. This is a coin which 
anyone who anticipates submitting a bid should take the op- 
portunity to examine personally. All in all it is quite attractive. 

Although two or three Uncirculated 1 794 dollars have sur- 
faced in recent decades — the most notable being two in the 
marvelous Lord St. Oswald Collection sold by Christie's in Lon- 
don in the early 1 960s — T. Harrison Garrett apparently did not 
have access to specimens of this calibre. The Lord St. Oswald 
coins, for example, were not on the market during this time; 
from the time of issue in the 1 790s until about 1 960 they re- 
mained in the holdings of the same family in England and were 
unknown to numismatists. 

The 1794 dollar has long been one of the most studied 
American issues. Walter Breen has written about this coin on 
several occasions, and Jack Collins has made a photographic 
record of numerous specimens. It is believed that of the 1 ,758 
pieces coined, about 100 exist today. 



Sharp 1795 Flowing Hair Dollar 




678 1795 B-4. First design type, as also minted in 1 794, showing 

Liberty with flowing hair behind. The reverse design is a deli- 



cately styled eagle perched on a cloud, encircled by a wreath, 
with two leaves of the wreath under each wing. 

The example offered here can be described as AU-50. From 
the standpoint of strike it is exquisite, indeed extraordinary: 
the borders are full, the usual adjustment marks are hardly 
noticeable and the details are outstanding. Most of the original 
mint frost is evident. The only exceptions are in certain areas 
of the field and the highest parts of the design where the frost 
has disappeared. For the sake of total accuracy (if the reader 
finds the chance to examine this piece personally we feel you 
will agree we are being a bit technical in mentioning this) we 
mention two very small edge marks on the obverse rim be- 
tween the sixth and seventh stars. The coin is so lightly toned 
as to be almost subliminal. A light gray pervades with nuances 
of golden hues particularly around the stars and the letters of 
LIBERTY. 

A splendid early dollar. 
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Choice 1795 Flowing Hair Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



679 1795 B-5. Flowing hair obverse, as on the preceding lot; 

reverse with delicate eagle perched on a cloud, encircled by a 
wreath. Three leaves under each wing. 

Choice AU-55. A splendid early dollar from the standpoint of 
appearance and strike; one we conjecture must have been 
carefully selected from among those available to T. Harrison 
Garrett. The obverse displays nearly full mint lustre and may 
have been cleaned in the previous century. If so, this does not 
detract from the coin's desirability today. Just the barest 
whisper of friction appears. The reverse is nearly fully frosty, 
except for the highest central portion of the eagle. If only the 
reverse is viewed this piece could easily be graded 
Uncirculated. 

The striking of this piece is exquisite and deserves special 
mention. It is well centered and well struck in all areas and is 
bereft of adjustment marks. It is truly a marvelous 1 795 flow- 
ing hair dollar. 



Superb Proof 1795 Draped Bust Dollar 







(See Color Photo) 



680 1795 B-14. Obverse with redesigned Liberty in the draped 

bust style. Reverse with small eagle design but differing 
slightly in design details from that used previously. 

Writing in 1861, James Ross Snowden credited the artist 
Gilbert Stuart with the inspiration for the draped bust design 
engraved in 1 795 by Robert Scot: 

The head of Liberty of the dollar of 1 795 was designed 
by Stuart, the celebrated portrait painter, at the request 
of the Director, as we learned from a relation of the fam- 
ily, Stuart facetiously remarked that 'Liberty on the 
other coins had run mad' referring to the disheveled hair 
on the previous coins. 'We will bind it up and thus render 
her a steady matron.' 

Choice Brilliant Proof. The obverse and reverse have a full 
Proof surface including between all the letter spaces and other 
design details. The quality and fabric are just as fine as on any 
later Proof dollar. While it could be argued that the Philadelphia 
Mint did not have special apparatus for striking Proof coins on 



hand until 1817, certainly the specimen offered here is a de 
facto Proof by virtue of its appearance. It may be more conser- 
vative to describe it as a "presentation piece." 

Pieces of this genre are described on page 33 of Walter 
Breen's Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof 
Coins. While he does not specifically mention the Garrett 
specimen, he does note he is familiar with similar pieces which 
are described as having: 

. . . mirrorlike fields, frosty heads and devices, excep- 
tional sharpness including eagle's claws and breast 
feathers, good centering, etc. The occasion for manu- 
facture of presentation pieces of this design was, of 
course, Henry William De Saussure's achieving his am- 
bition for having United States coins made from designs 
by the famous American portraitist Gilbert Stuart. 

This piece is one of the foremost prizes from the collection 
begun by T. Harrison Garrett, circa 1865-1888. 

From the Randall Collection. 
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Attractive 1795 Draped Bust Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



68 1 1 795 B-1 4. Draped bust design, as preceding. Choice AU-55. 

Sharply struck and well centered. The piece still has the major- 
ity of its original mint frost, especially on the reverse. Adjust- 
ment marks are missing and the overall strike is extraordinary, 
with sharpness of detail extending even to the central feathers 
on the eagle's breast. A truly superb specimen. 




682 1796 B-4. Draped bust style, as preceding. Small numerals in 

date; large letters on reverse. Choice Extremely Fine-45. Well 
centered and sharply struck. A very pleasing example of this 
early issue. 



About Uncirculated 1796 Dollar 




683 1796 B-5. Design as foregoing. Large numerals in date; small 

letters on the reverse. AU-50. Extremely sharply struck. This 
piece offers ample evidence of original lustre and definitely 
qualifies as one of the nicest we have seen of this issue. A 
prize for the specialist. 

From the Chapman brothers, June 22, 1883. The Chapman 
brothers, S. Hudson and Henry, were the source for many of 
the specimens obtained by T. Harrison Garrett. Later, Robert 
Garrett continued to depend on Henry Chapman for additions 
to the collection. Correspondence between the Chapmans and 
the Garretts forms an interesting part of Appendix / in The 
History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett 
Collection. 



Rare 1797 Silver Dollar Variety 
Stars 9x7, Small Letters 




684 1 797 B-1 . Early state of the dies. Stars on the obverse are ar- 

ranged 9 to the left, and 7 to the right; reverse with small let- 
ters. Traditionally this has been considered the scarcest of the 
major varieties of this date. 

The present coin is an EF-40 example, with evidence of light 
striking at the center, particularly on the reverse. The borders 
are quite sharp. Overall the piece is toned a light gray, with 
traces of brown and blue iridescence in protected areas of the 
coin's surface such as between the stars and among the 
letters. 




685 1797 B-3. With 10 stars to the left; 6 to the right. Very 

Fine-30. Well centered and well struck. Lightly toned to gray 
overall, with some iridescent areas in the protected parts of 
the coin's design. 

From the Chapman brothers, December 23, 1882. 




686 1 798 B-1 . Small eagle reverse. Thirteen obverse stars. EF-40, 

with some tinges of mint lustre in protected areas, and light 
golden-gray toning. 

The 1798 dollar with small eagle reverse is exceedingly 
scarce. Most 1798 issues were of the later heraldic eagle 
style. While no mintage figures exist to tell the quantities 
struck of the different designs, an idea of the scarcity can be 
gained by the fact that from any given 100 specimens dated 
1 798 seen today fewer than five are of the small eagle style. 
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Exceptional 1798 Small Eagle Dollar 




687 1798 B-2. Small eagle reverse. 15 stars on obverse. Very, 

very scarce design type, as discussed in the preceding lot 
description. 

AU-50. Sharply struck, well centered and with a generous 
quotient of original mint lustre. Friction appears on the higher 
areas. Across the face of Liberty are numerous parallel die 
striae, or adjustment marks, which were made at the time of 
coining. During the planchet preparation process the Mint paid 
close attention to the correct weight. As it was not possible to 
add metal to a blank planchet, it was the practice to make 
them slightly heavier than the standard and file away any ex- 
cess after striking. An illustration of this process appears on 
page 207 of The History of United States Coinage as Il- 
lustrated by the Garrett Collection. At one time, several dozen 
employees were assigned to accomplish this task. The adjust- 
ment technique was used on coins struck in precious metals, 
silver and gold. For most pre-1800 silver coins, adjustment, 
marks are the rule, not the exception. 

The present example is definitely one of the finest known of 
this variety and would be a prize for anyone, particularly a spe- 
cialist in this area. 



About Uncirculated 1798 Dollar 




688 1798 B-14. With new heraldic eagle reverse style. AU-50. 

Traces of original mint lustre remain in the protected areas of 
the surface. An exceptionally sharp strike. One of the nicest 
we have seen of this variety. 






Choice Uncirculated 1798 Dollar 




(See Color Photo ) 




689 1798 B-27. Heraldic eagle reverse. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Well centered, well 
struck, and nearly fully brilliant. This piece is virtually in the 
same condition as when it was struck. The only difference is a 
very faint nuance of golden color. One of the very finest known 
early dollars of any variety. A superb coin worthy of almost 
any adjective or superlative you might wish to use. A piece 
which will be long remembered by those who see it. 
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About Uncirculated 1799-Over-8 Dollar 




690 1 799/8 B-1 . Overdate. AU-50. Much original lustre remaining. 

Traces of proof like surface which is certainly very rare on a 
dollar of this vintage, on both the obverse and reverse. Toned 
an attractive light gray with brown iridescence in protected 
areas of the coin's surface. This is a truly magnificent spe- 
cimen of this issue; quite possibly the finest known of the 
variety. 

From Leavitt & Co., September 5, 1879. 




691 1799 B-23. Stars on the obverse arranged 8 to the left and 5 

to the right. This disproportionate, awkward looking star dis- 
tribution gives the coin a curious appearance. The variety is 
quite elusive in spite of the fact that the Guide Book of United 
States Coins gives it no special pricing increment. This piece 
grades Very Fine-30, with attractive light gray toning. An at- 
tractive specimen. 




692 1799 B-11. Choice EF-45. A select piece which nearly falls 

within the About Uncirculated category. Both the obverse and 
reverse, particularly the reverse, display much original mint 
lustre. The sharpness and strike are extremely good. An out- 
standing specimen of this variety. 

From a Sampson sale, February 16-17, 1 882. 



Superb AU 1800 Dollar 




693 1800 B-1 8. Choice AU-55, with many claims to full Uncir- 

culated status. At least equal to, or maybe finer than, many of 
the pieces which we have seen in the past attributed as Uncir- 
culated. The strike is very nearly perfect. There are no adjust- 
ment marks, nor, in fact, any marks to mar the beauty of this 
piece. The obverse displays nearly complete mint frost. It is 
missing only in the highest areas of Miss Liberty. The slight 
friction there may well be attributable to coin-to-coin contact 
in a mint bag shortly after it was struck. The reverse is fully 
frosty, and on its own could certainly be classified as Uncir- 
culated. 

An 1 800 dollar of any variety in this state is very rare. This 
piece needs to be examined to fully appreciate its outstanding 
qualities. 



Sharp AU 1801 Dollar 




694 1801 B-3. AU-50. A very sharply struck specimen of extraor- 

dinary quality. The obverse has at least half of the original mint 
lustre, mostly in protected areas of the design, and the reverse 
is even more lustrous with nearly the full quota of original 
lustre. The surfaces have light gray toning with suggestions of 
magenta mottling in some areas. Truly a superb specimen of 
this rare date. 

From the Chapman brothers, May 25, 1883. 
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695 1802/1 B-2. Overdate. One of the most easily distinguishable 

overdates in American numismatics. The under digit 1 is sharp 
and bold under the numeral 2. This specimen is EF-40. Some 
suggestions remain of what may have been a prooflike surface 
at the time of issue. Light gray toning overall with some darker 
areas among the stars and letters. A few marks on the reverse 
are hidden among the clouds. A beautiful example of this 
popular overdate variety. 

From Leavitt & Co., in 1879. 




696 1802 B-6. Very Fine-30. Light gray toning with mottled irides- 

cent areas. A pleasing example. 

From Flarold P. Newlin, December 17, 1883. T. Harrison 
Garrett conducted an extensive correspondence with Harold 
Newlin, a Philadelphia attorney who was also a connoisseur 
and owner of one of America's finest collections at the time. 
He appears to have developed a liking for Mr. Garrett and con- 
sequently allowed him to have first choice of many select 
specimens, including numerous pieces from his own collection 
which had been withheld from an earlier auction sale. Their 
correspondence is excerpted in Appendix / of The History of 
United State Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 



697 1 803 B-5a. Small 3 in date. EF-40 with some suggestions of a 

prooflike surface which is especially visible in protected areas. 
Some light mint adjustment marks are visible at the lower part 
of the bust. Light gray toning overall, with some nuance of 
darker hues. Very pleasing. 





The American Numismatic Association 

The American Numismatic Association, a non-profit, 
federally-chartered organization founded in 1891, com- 
prises over 30,000 collectors worldwide. Services in- 
clude an annual convention (held in 1 9 7 9 in St. Louis, to 
be held in 1980 in Cincinnati, and to be held the follow- 
ing year, 1981, in New Orleans), regional seminars, the 
American Numismatic Association Certification Ser- 
vice, a lending library, slide programs, and many others. 

The Numismatist, published monthly, brings news of 
the numismatic world, market commentaries, book 




reviews, feature stories, research articles, adver- 
tisements, and other features of interest. For many 
years The Numismatist has furnished a running history 
of the numismatic hobby. 

The American Numismatic Association invites you to 
become a member. The cost is inexpensive in relation to 
the benefits received. An application can be obtained 
from the American Numismatic Association ( Box 2366, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901), or write to us and 
we will be pleased to send you an application and sign 
as your sponsor. 
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The King of American Coins 




The U. S. Silver Dollar of 1 804 

Lot 698 
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Lot 698: The U.S. Silver Dollar of 1804 




(See Color Photo ) 



With the greatest pleasure we offer here one of the 
foremost highlights of the Garrett Collection: the 
famous 1804 silver dollar. This issue has been pro- 
claimed the "King of American Coins." 

The present specimen was acquired by T. Harrison 
Garrett from the collection of 0. H. Berg, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, sold by John Haseltine at his 68th sale, held 
May 23 and 24, 1 883. Appearing as Lot 568, the coin 
sold for $740 and was purchased by George W. 
Cogan, acting as agent for Mr. Garrett. A commission 
of $25 was added to the price making the actual pur- 
chase price to Mr. Garrett $765. The prelude and con- 
clusion of this transaction is told in the correspondence 
between George Cogan and T. Harrison Garrett as it ap- 
pears on pages 432 and 433 of The History of United 
States Coins as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 
Further mention of the Berg Collection is found on 
pages 439 and 440 in this same volume. This coin may 
have come from Koch & Company of Vienna, Austria, 
circa 1 875. There is however, a possibility that it may 
have originated with William Idler who had privileged, 
close connections with the Mint. 



The condition of the piece offered here is Extremely 
Fine-40. It is of the Class III style which is described by 
Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett in The Fan- 
tastic 1804 Dollar , and was probably originally struck 
as a Proof. While this and related 1 804 dollars were 
most likely all issued as Proofs, they received some 
wear, possibly before leaving the Mint, to give the ap- 
pearance that they had actually seen circulation. On 
this Garrett specimen there is some proof surface sur- 
viving in protected areas of the coin's design. 

The ownership of an 1 804 silver dollar has always 
been a sure way to register its owner in the "numis- 
matic hall of fame." The inclusion of an 1804 silver 
dollar inevitably made the sale of that particular collec- 
tion a landmark event to be remembered for all time, 
and so it is with the Garrett Collection. 

The late Texas coin dealer, B. Max Mehl, who was 
without question the most prominent professional nu- 
mismatist of the early 20th century, handled a large 
share of the most distinguished collections to come on 
the market during that time. His appreciation and ad- 
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miration of the 1 804 silver dollar was unreserved. 
Perhaps no more colorful and romantic reason for 
wanting to own an 1 804 silver dollar can be found to 
this day than the description written by Mehl when he 
sold the W. F. Dunham specimen at auction in 1 941 : 

In all the history of numismatics of the entire world there is not 
today and there never has been a single coin which was and is 
the subject of so much romance, interest, comment and upon 
which so much has been written and so much talked about and 
discussed as the United States silver dollar of 1 804. 

While there may be coins of greater rarity (based upon the 
number of specimens known), no coin is so famous as the 
dollar of 1 804! This is due to the fact that this great coin was 
the first coin of the United States mintage to have been 
recognized as the rarest coin of the United States from the 
very beginning of American numismatics more than 1 00 years 
ago. And it is today, as it always has been, the best and most 
sought-after coin, not only among collectors, but among the 
general public as well. 

Research by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett 
has revealed that 1 804 silver dollars were struck at the 
Philadelphia Mint between about 1834 and 1860. 
Their book, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar , tells the story 
of these famous coins. 

Throughout the early history of the United States 
coinage emphasis was on intrinsic or metallic value. 
Whenever a gold or silver coin became worth slightly 
more than its face value, due to the fluctuating silver 
and gold market, chances were good it would be ex- 
ported or melted. This was a continuing problem for 
several decades for the Mint and it accounted for the 
destruction of the majority of our early silver coins. In 
1 804 the mintage of silver dollars and $ 1 0 gold pieces 
was suspended in an effort to curb this practice. 

In the early days it was the policy of the Mint to retain 
dies until they were no longer usable. Early in 1804, 
serviceable dies from 1 802 and 1 803 were still avail- 
able. Coining commenced early in 1804 and 19,570 

» 

pieces were struck before the order suspending coining 
was received by the Mint officials. Mostly these were 
dated 1 803, but some were dated 1 802. No pieces ac- 
tually dated 1 804 were made. 

In 1834 the Department of State desired to have 
specimen Proof sets of American coins sent to the 
Sultan of Muscat and the King of Siam. For this pur- 
pose, Samuel Moore, director of the Mint, ordered that 
sets be prepared containing one each of the authorized 
denominations beginning with the half cent through the 
$ 1 0 gold piece. At that time, all denominations were in 
current production except the dollar and the $10 gold 



which had been suspended 30 years earlier. The actual 
coining of these pieces had been suspended; however, 
legislation authorizing the denominations was not af- 
fected. Desiring to include a specimen of the dollar, the 
largest silver coin, and the eagle, the largest gold coin, 
and realizing that neither was currently coined, Moore 
sought to determine the last date these were regularly 
minted. 

From Mint records he learned that 19,570 dollars 
were struck in 1804; 3,757 of the gold pieces were 
also reported minted that year. What Moore did not 
learn from the records was that while the 3,757 $10 
gold pieces were indeed dated 1804, the dollars were 
actually dated 1802 and 1803. There was no such 
thing as an 1 804-dated silver dollar. 

In 1834 the custom of keeping dies of earlier dates 
on hand still existed and there was no official provision 
for the destruction of dies. Those which were broken 
were usually destroyed, others were discarded when 
the designs were changed, and still others were stored. 
Although the supply of back-dated dies was searched, 
no dollar or $ 1 0 dies dated 1804 were found. There- 
fore, Moore ordered new dies to be made up with this 
date in order to complete the specimen sets with the 
last date for these denominations. Thus was born, 
thirty years after its date, the first 1804 silver dollar. 

At that time, coin collecting was just beginning to 
feel its first stirrings as a national hobby. Within a few 
years, in 1 838, William DuBois and Adam Eckfeldt set 
about to form the Mint Cabinet. Later this collection 
became the National Coin Collection, which is presently 
on display at the Smithsonian Institution under the cur- 
atorship of Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli. It seemed to 
Du Bois and Eckfeldt that there was no better way to 
acquire coins to complete the collection than to trade 
rarities for them. Therefore, when in 1 843 pioneer col- 
lector Matthew A. Stickney, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
visited the Mint he was able to obtain an 1 804 silver 
dollar by exchanging an Immune Columbia "cent" 
struck in gold. Stickney had learned of the existence of 
the coin from an illustration of the previously unknown 
piece in A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins and Bullion , 
which contained descriptions of pieces in the Mint 
Cabinet. 

Stickney, who by 1 867 was the owner of one of the 
most impressive coin collections in America, wrote to 
Edward Cogan, the pioneer New York dealer, concern- 
ing his 1 804 dollar: 
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I was applied to by letter, July 4, 1 866 by Mr. T. A. Andrews 
of Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the dollar of 1 804 which 
he understood I had in my possession and wished to obtain by 
purchase, for a friend in California, or information where he 
could get another. In reply I stated, 'I have a genuine Proof 
dollar of the United States coinage of 1 804. I do not dispose of 
my coins which are not duplicates at any price. It is not likely 
that if I parted with this dollar I could ever obtain another, as I 
have been told by a gentleman (W. Elliot Woodward, Esq.), 
largely engaged in selling coins at auction, that he thought it 
might bring $ 1 ,000. 

On the 18th of November, 1866, Mr. Andrews wrote to me 
again, offering in the name of his friend '$1 ,000 in currency or 
the value in gold coin,' saying 'I merely make the offer as re- 
quested to do, being aware that you stated that you do not 
dispose of coins except duplicates.' I declined the offer on the 
23rd of the same month. 

Of the genuineness of my United States dollar of 1 804, I think 
there cannot be entertained a doubt, as it was handed to me 
directly from the Cabinet of the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia on the 9th of May, 1 843, by one of its officers, (Mr. W. E. 
DuBois), who still holds the same situation there and who can 
testify to it. 



At least eight dollars dated 1 804 were struck during 
the 1 830s and 1 840s. In the late 1 850s and possibly 
the early 1 860s at least seven more were made. These 
latter pieces have a slightly different reverse. Today, 
fifteen specimens are known to exist. 

Walter Breen, in The Encyclopedia of United States 
and Colonial Proof Coins , enumerates these specimens 
as follows (the listing has been slightly amended by the 
author): 

No. 1 Smithsonian Institution coin, probably ac- 
quired at the formation of the Mint Cabinet. 

No. 2 The Louis Eliasberg specimen; earlier in the col- 
lection of William Cutler Atwater (sold in 1 946); earlier 
from Wayte Raymond who acquired it as part of the 
Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection (purchased jointly 
with John Work Garrett); earlier the property of Mat- 
thew A. Stickney (as mentioned before in this descrip- 
tion) who obtained it from the Mint Cabinet, May 9, 
1843. 




agent, on April 21, 1835, and was presented to the 
King of Siam on April 5, 1 836. 

No. 4 The collection of C. F. Childs specimen; earlier 
from Charles E. Green, the Chicago dealer, in 1945; 
previously a part of the Virgil M. Brand Collection; 
earlier handled by Henry Chapman; Glendining & Co., 
(London auction on June 14, 1 9 1 7); C. A. Watters, of 
Liverpool, England, collection which is believed by 
Walter Breen to be from the 1 834 Proof set given by 
envoy Edmund Roberts to the Sultan of Muscat. 

No. 5 Harold Bareford Collection specimen; acquired 
in 1950 from the Charles M. Williams Collection 
through Abe Kosoff and Sol Kaplan; earlier in the 
William Forrester Dunham Collection sold by B. Max 
Mehl in 1941; earlier part of the collection of H. G. 
Brown sold by Lyman H. Low, October 1 1, 1904; 
earlier in the James B. Dexter Collection; from the per- 
sonal holdings of the Chapman brothers who acquired 
it at the Adolph Weyl auction held October 1 3, 1 884. 
Walter Breen speculates this piece may have been con- 
signed to Weyl by the Chapmans in order to give it a 
pedigree. 

No. 6 The Byron Reed Collection specimen in the 
Omaha City Library; earlier in the Lorin G. Parmelee Col- 
lection; earlier from the collection of E. H. Sanford sold 
by Edward Cogan in 1874; believed to have been pur- 
chased by Sanford circa 1868. 



No. 3 Specimen included in an 1834 Proof set ex- 
hibited at the 1 962 American Numismatic Association 
convention by David Spink, of Spink & Son, London. In 
October and November 1 979 this set made front page 
news in Numismatic News and Coin World where it 
was reported that the set was on the market and was 
valued at $ 1 million. This the set which it is believed 
was given to the King of Siam in the 1830s. Walter 
Breen states that it was struck at the Mint in November 
1834, given to Edmund Roberts, a special diplomatic 



No. 7 The specimen sold by Stack's in October 
1970, from the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
earlier from the collection of William Sumner Appleton; 
from Edward Cogan in February 1868 by exchange; 
earlier from W. A. Lilliendahl; earlier the property of 
Joseph J. Mickley, the pioneer American collector who 
is said to have obtained it from Henry C. Young, who 
was a teller at the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
and who supposedly acquired it for face value as part 
of a deposit. 
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No. 8 The Willis DuPont specimen, stolen in 1967; 
earlier the property of Lammot DuPont; earlier obtained 
from Elmer S. Sears in 1 922; from B. Max Mehl; earlier 
in the Manning Collection; previously handled by the 
Chapman brothers as part of the William B. Wetmore 
Collection; earlier from H. G. Sampson, 1 878; Lorin G. 
Parmelee by private transaction; and still earlier from 
the Henry S. Adams auction at Bangs, Merwin & Co., 
November 1 , 1 876; the previous year part of the Col. 
Mendes I. Cohen, Baltimore, Collection auctioned by 
Edward Cogan, October 1 5, 1875; said to have been 
obtained from Cohen's nephew Edward, of Richmond, 
Virginia who obtained it at the close of the Civil War in 
an over-the-counter transaction at an exchange office. 

No. 9 Mint Cabinet specimen, unique variety with a 
plain edge, struck over a Swiss shooting taler. Believed 
to have been made circa 1859. 

No. 1 0 The Garrett Collection specimen offered here. 

No. 1 1 The Amon Carter Collection specimen; ob- 
tained from B. Max Mehl's "Golden Jubilee" auction in 
1 950; earlier from F. C. C. Boyd, in 1 946; earlier from 

A. J. Allen, in 1 940; Col. E. H. R. Green; Waldo New- 
comer; Lyman H. Low, 1913; Henry Ahlborn; Phineas 
Adams, 1880; John Haseltine, 1876. 

No. 12 The Louis Wolfson coin; earlier in Stack's 

Fairbanks Collection" sale, 1 960; Davis-Graves sale, 
1954; Parke-Bernet sale of R. H. Mull, 1950; John 
Hale; R. Coulton Davis, 1890; John W. Haseltine, Oc- 
tober 23, 1877. 

No. 1 3 Willis DuPont specimen, the second piece 
owned by him; earlier in the Ten Eyck Collection sold by 

B. Max Mehl in 1922; obtained by Ten Eyck at J. W. 
Scott's sale of the Linderman Collection, February 29, 
1888. Linderman, formerly a director of the Philadel- 
phia Mint, probably obtained it from someone associ- 



ated with the striking of the piece. 

No. 14 The Chase Manhattan Bank Money Museum 
specimen; earlier owned by Farran Zerbe, who was a 
very energetic numismatist and accomplished many 
different things to benefit numismatics during the early 
20th century; earlier property of the Guttag Brothers; 
Wayte Raymond; Col. James W. Ellsworth; Isaac Ro- 
senthal; previously believed to have belonged to W. 
Julius Driefus; more likely, according to Walter Breen, 
from Haseltine or Idler, whose close connections with 
the Mint were well known. 

No. 1 5 The Jerry Buss Collection specimen, obtained 
from Superior Galleries; reputedly earlier from a Swiss 
Bank; previously from the Continental Coin Company; 
sold by Bowers and Ruddy Galleries in 1974; earlier 
owned by the World Wide Coin Company; Edwin Hyde- 
man; presented at auction by Abe Kosoff, in 1961; Will 
W. Neil from a B. Max Mehl auction; William Cutler At- 
water from B. Max Mehl, 1946; H. 0. Granberg; and 
William Idler. This piece, one of the most famous ex- 
amples, was given much publicity in the public press as 
well as the numismatic press during the 1970s. 

The specimens numbered 1 through 8 in the preced- 
ing list are of the style with the E in STATES nearly 
completely over a cloud. Specimens numbered 9 
through 1 5 have a slightly different reverse and have 
the letter E over the junction of two clouds and there 
are other distinguishing differences also. 

The comment by B. Max Mehl that more has been 
written about the 1 804 dollar than any other single nu- 
mismatic issue is quite true. The future owner of this 
piece will have acquired not only the "King of American 
Coins" but also one of the pieces most highly prized by 
T. Harrison Garrett and his sons. It is without a ques- 
tion one of the most outstanding pieces in this 
collection. 
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Rare 1836 Gobrecht Dollar 
Name Below Base 




(See Color Photo) 




699 1836 Silver dollar pattern by Christian Gobrecht. Judd-58. 

411.6 grains. With name C. GOBRECHT F. below the base. 

The piece offered here is a Proof with some light marks and 
minor evidence of handling. The obverse is toned predom- 
inantly greenish gold and the reverse is a beautiful gunmetal 
blue with nuances of lilac. It is truly superb in appearance. 

Gobrecht, born in Hanover, York County, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 1 3, 1 785, was apprenticed at an early age to a clock 
maker. Later he moved to Baltimore where he engaged in the 
engraving of designs on clock faces and cases. He then 
prepared illustrations for various publications, for which he 
engraved portraits of George Washington, David Rittenhouse, 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush, and others. 

In 1 81 1 he moved to Philadelphia and set up trade as a por- 
trait engraver, medal engraver, and die cutter. In 1 825, follow- 
ing a design by Thomas Sully, Gobrecht engraved a medal for 
the Franklin Institute. Many other medals, some of which were 
struck by the Philadelphia Mint, were prepared during the 
1 820s and 1 830s. 

In autumn of 1 835 Gobrecht joined the Mint staff. His first 
task at the Mint was to prepare an obverse design of the figure 
of Liberty seated, based upon paintings and sketches by Titian 
Peale and Thomas Sully, following the request of Director Pat- 
terson and Engraver Kneass. The inspiration for this seems to 
have been rooted in the neoclassicism movement of the era. 
Gods, goddesses, and other allegorical figures were often por- 



trayed in long flowing robes with such accoutrements as birds, 
wreaths, shields, weapons, and other objects. 

The reverse design portrayed a flying eagle, modelled after 
Peter, an eagle which in the early 1 830s was a mascot at the 
Mint. 

In 1 836 pattern silver dollars were struck. The obverse bore 
a seated representation of Liberty, the reverse a flying eagle. 
Director Patterson, viewing initial impressions of the die, was 
so delighted with the new design that he directed Gobrecht to 
place his name on it. Gobrecht, following the signature used on 
certain of his medals, boldly signed it C. GOBRECHT F. (the F 
being for fecit, in Latin, made it) in the field above the date. 

A contemporary newspaper article about the design called 
Gobrecht "conceited" for placing his name so prominently on 
the piece. The engraver's feelings were hurt, and despite 
placations of Director Patterson, Gobrecht removed his name 
from the field and placed it inconspicuously on the base of 
Liberty. 

According to Mint records, just 1 8 initial impressions were 
struck in silver with C. GOBRECHT F. in the field. However, 
this design was so historically important and so popular with 
collectors that in later years, especially 1 858-1 860, additional 
pieces were made for trading and resale. Today the coin still re- 
mains an extreme rarity, and it is doubtful if more than a few 
dozen are known to exist. 

From a Chapman brothers sale, March 20, 1882. 



Exceedingly Rare 




700 1836 Gobrecht dollar. J-65. 411 grains. Name on base; 

reverse eagle in plain field. Plain edge. 

This piece, a coin of which perhaps just three specimens ex- 
ist, was probably coined at the mint circa 1 858-1 860. The ob- 
verse die with C. GOBRECHT F. on the base of Liberty was 
used in combination with a reverse die circa 1 838-1 839 with 
the eagle in a plain field. The edge is plain. So far as is known, 
there are no "originals" of this issue. The obverse is 
distinguished by a rusty patch in the field above Liberty's right 
(observer's left) shoulder. 

The piece is a beautiful Proof example. A glass shows some 
very minor marks, but these should not materially affect the 
coin's value in view of its rarity. The obverse is toned a rain- 



1836 Pattern Dollar 




bow of iridescent hues ranging from light blue to gold and 
magenta. Reverse is predominantly lilac and blue. A more at- 
tractive Gobrecht dollar could not exist. 

While Gobrecht dollars are, strictly speaking, patterns, tradi- 
tionally many numismatists have collected them together with 
the regular series. The same is true, of course, with numerous 
other patterns, including the 1856 flying eagle cent, transi- 
tional half dimes and dimes of 1859 and 1860, the reeded 
edge half dollar of 1836, and the famous four-dollar gold 
Stellas of 1 879 and 1 880. This has given an additional aura to 
these pieces and has resulted in a tremendous demand for 
them. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 
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Rare 1840 Proof Dollar 




701 1840 Proof with some very light hairlines. The obverse is 

toned a light gray with mottled brown and green overlay. The 
reverse is mainly light lilac with some mottled brown and blue. 
Sharp, attractive, and very desirable. For the record we men- 
tion that a very tiny, almost microscopic, die break extends 
from the twelfth star inward toward Liberty, a very unusual 
feature for a Proof coin. 

1 840 represents the first appearance of Gobrecht's Liberty 
seated design on a regular-issue dollar. Despite the extensive 
pattern mintage of 1 836 and subsequent pattern mintages of 
1838 and 1839, the adopted design differed in a number of 




respects. In particular the reverse flying eagle motif of the 
dollars was abandoned and a more traditional perched eagle 
was issued. 

While it may be thought that the first year of issue would 
provide an occasion for a larger than usual number of Proofs to 
be struck (as was done, for example, with Proof Barber coins in 
1892), this did not occur. The 1840 remains a great rarity in 
Proof today. Fewer than a dozen specimens can be traced, a 
number of which are impaired. A prize item for the silver dollar 
connoisseur and specialist. 

From the Randall Collection. 




702 1846-0 AU-50. An attractive specimen with normal bag- 

marks, plus some scrapes, especially visible under low magni- 
fication, near the fifth star on the obverse and above the 
eagle's wing on the left side of the reverse. The obverse is 
toned gray with hints of gold around the border. The reverse is 
gray with nuances of blue. The 1846-0, of which 59,000 
were coined, represents the first branch mint silver dollar. 



703 1859-0 AU-55. With nearly full mint frost. We would grade 

this as full Uncirculated, even Choice Uncirculated , were it not 
for several light scratches concealed on the body of Miss Lib- 
erty and visible under low magnification. Held at arm's length 
the coin is truly magnificent. The obverse and reverse are 
prooflike. The obverse is toned a light golden brown with 
flecks of gunmetal blue around the top border. The reverse has 
nearly full original mint brilliance save for just the tiniest 
whisper of golden toning. It is truly a magnificent example of 
this early New Orleans Mint. 

From B. Max Me hi, February 20, 1920. 



Important 1859-S Silver Dollar 



704 1859-S AU-55. The first San Francisco Mint silver dollar; a 

coin of which just 20,000 were struck. Despite casual listings 
of "Uncirculated" grade in reference books, it has been our ex- 
perience that in grades even approaching Uncirculated the 
1 859-S is an extreme rarity. The present example, which pos- 
sesses a prooflike surface on obverse and reverse, is one of the 
finest known pieces. The connoisseur will appreciate its rarity 
in this state of preservation. 

The obverse is toned a light gray with subtle flecks of 
mottled brown. The reverse is similar, but the mottling is more 
dominant. From the standpoint of rarity in this condition, the 
present 1 859-S is one of the most important coins in this sec- 
tion of the Garrett sale. 

From Wayte Raymond in 1919. 




Bowers and Ruddy Galleries is pleased to be a long- 
term member of the International Association of Profes- 
sional Numismatists, one of the world's leading 
numismatic organizations. 
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(See Color Photo) (See Color Photo) 



705 1860 Choice Proof. A magnificent specimen; certainly one of 

the finest preserved of all those originally struck. The obverse 
is toned a light golden hue with iridescent blue and magenta 
around the borders. The reverse is light gray with mottled 
brownish gold overlay, changing to light blue around the cor- 
ners. A magnificent Proof dollar. 

From the Wight Collection. 




(See Color Photo) 



706 1861 Choice Proof. Another spectacular early dollar. The con- 

dition is superb, but it is the beautiful toning which puts it in a 
special class. With the penchant for cleaning and dipping so 
evident in recent years (although this was not unknown in the 
decades years ago when the Garretts collected), there are 
very, very few early American silver coins which possess light 
natural toning. The Garrett coins are marvelous exceptions. 

The obverse of the present piece is light magenta, changing 
to iridescent blue and then gold at the border. The reverse is a 
stunning light magenta-lilac at the center, changing to gun- 
metal blue around the periphery. A more beautiful early dollar 
cannot be imagined. 

From Edouard Frossard's 28th sale. 



(See Color Photo) 

707 1865 Choice Proof. A superb piece; certainly no finer 1865 

dollar exists. The obverse is a virtual kaleidoscope of subtle 
colors including gold, magenta, lilac, blue, silver, and gray, 
with light golden predominating. The reverse is mottled light 
gray and golden with hints of blue. Although mint records re- 
veal that 500 Proofs were coined, it is not at all certain 
whether that many were actually sold. In any event, the 
number of pristine pieces which have survived to the present 
day is but a tiny fraction of that figure. 

From the Ely Collection. 



708 1866 Choice Proof. As close to perfection as we have ever 
seen for a silver dollar of this design type. A superb, magnifi- 
cent piece which the connoisseur will truly appreciate. The 
coin on obverse and reverse is toned a very subtle light gold 
and magenta. Here is a piece which you may want to examine 
even if you do not contemplate bidding on it, just for the 
numismatic pleasure of observing such an outstanding piece. 

Mint records indicate that 725 Proofs were struck of this 
issue, the first regular dollar to use the IN GOD WE TRUST 
motto. 

From Edouard Frossard's 28th sale. 

709 1870-CC. Very Fine-30, quite close to Extremely Fine. Light 
gray with iridescent toning, particularly on the reverse. This 
issue represents the first year of Carson City Mint silver dollar 
coinage. 

From Wayte Raymond on December 18, 1919. 



710 1871-CC. With the mintage of just 1,376 pieces, the 

1871-CC is one of the most elusive of all Liberty seated dol- 
lars. The present specimen is EF-40 in grade. It is toned a 
medium brownish gray with mottled darker areas. The reverse 
displays some hints of gunmetal blue. 

Provenance unknown, but probably obtained by John Work 
Garrett circa 1919-1 923. The original collection formed by T. 
Harrison Garrett from 1865 to 1888 had very few mintmark 
issues in it, for at the time mint marks were not desired by col- 
lectors. That had to await the publication of Augustus G. 
Heaton's treatise on mintmarks which appeared in the early 
1 890s. After 1919 John Work Garrett added a few scattered 
mintmarks to the collection, but no attempt was made to ac- 
quire them on a comprehensive basis. 



Each coin in the Garrett Collection represents more 
than a piece of money with a stated face value and an 
additional value as a collector's item. Each represents 
an actual part of numismatic history, of tradition, and of 
romance. "You are there" in the 1 9th century when T. 
Harrison Garrett acquired many of these pieces. The 
History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the 
Garrett Collection, by Q. David Bowers, available for 
$37 postpaid, is your passport to this great numismatic 
adventure. 
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Prooflike 1872-CC Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

71 1 1872-CC. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60 or even finer. The 

obverse displays a nearly complete prooflike surface. The 
strike is sharp in all areas. The obverse is toned a pale lilac 
color. The reverse is mostly brilliant with just a suggestion of 
light golden toning. Few counterparts to this coin exist. A prize 
item for the connoisseur in the silver dollar series. 

From William F/esslein, February 18, 1920. 



Important 1872-S Silver Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

712 1 872-S Uncirculated, MS-63. This piece, one of the finest we 

have seen of this issue, is separated from full MS-65 only by 
very slight rubbing on the highest spots, undoubtedly caused 
by coin-to-coin contact in a mint bag. The piece is otherwise 
sharp and fully frosty. The strike is particularly excellent. The 
obverse and reverse are toned a light golden gray color with 
suggestions of gunmetal blue. One of the finest known ex- 
amples of this elusive issue. 

From B. Max Mehl, February 23, 1920. 



(See Color Photo) 

713 1 873 Choice Brilliant Proof. An outstanding specimen of this, 

the last issue of the Liberty seated series. Separated from per- 
fection only by a few lines visible under magnification. If a finer 
1 873 Proof dollar has come on the market in recent years we 
have not seen it. The obverse and reverse are nearly fully bril- 
liant with just a suggestion of light golden toning, particularly 
around the borders. 

From Bangs & Co., March 1 1, 1880. 




714 1873-CC. Last Carson City Mint Liberty seated dollar. Just 

2,300 were minted. The 1873-CC is traditionally considered 
the most elusive of the Carson City dollar issues, despite the 
fact that fewer were made of 1871 -CC. The present example 
is Choice VF-30 with steel and lilac toning. 

From William H ess le in, February 28, 1920. 



A Part of FI i story 

The first section of the Garrett Collection Sale, held 
by us on November 28-29, 1979, is now a part of 
history. A total of over $7 ,000,000 was realized for 
622 lots, an average of over $ 1 1 ,000 per lot, a world's 
record for an unrestricted, unreserved public auction 
sale of rare coins. The price of $ 725,000 for Lot 607, 
the 1 78 7 Brasher Doubloon, broke a record of its 
own— the most valuable individual coin ever sold. 

Now with the present Garrett sale catalog you can 
again be part of history. Within the pages of this issue 
are some of the finest, rarest, and most important 
numismatic specimens to come on the market during 
the present century. While the 1804 silver dollar, the 
1827 quarter, the formidable rarities in the territorial 
gold series, and certain of the rare patterns will make 
numismatic headlines, in between these landmarks are 
hundreds of pieces, not rare in terms of quantities 
known, but certainly rare and desirable in terms of their 
condition or state of preservation. In more than a 
quarter century of professional experience in the com 
business we have had the opportunity to buy and sell 
many important collections, including just about every 
rarity in the book. No collection has surpassed the Gar- 
rett holdings in quality, and once sold, no collection will 
ever equal it again. The circumstances of the Garrett 
family's unlimited budget and the availability of great 
collections during the 1865-1942 period will never be 
repeated. 

We invite your participation in the present sale either 
by mail bidding or in-person attendance. Either way you 
will be part of American numismatic history as it hap- 
pens. 
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(See Color Photo) 



715 1 878 8 Tail feathers. Choice Brilliant Proof. On a scale of 1 -70 

points a numismatist on our staff rated this a “S3," simply be- 
cause perfection (when viewed under magnification) does not 
exist, within our experience, on any Morgan dollar. This piece 
is superb. 

In 1873 a financial crisis, later known as the "panic of '73", 
swept the United States. Merchants, bankers, farmers, and 
others primarily in the southern and western areas of the coun- 
try were hard hit. The price of silver plummeted, and a cry rose 
for government support of the precious metal. In this way 
prosperity would be restored to the West, it was reasoned. 
Help finally came in the form of the Bland-Allison Act passed 
by Congress on February 28, 1 878, over the veto of President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. This legislation required the government 
to purchase at the current market price each month $2 million 
to $4 million worth of silver and coin it into dollars. 

Why silver dollars? These achieved the maximum coinage 
efficiency. It was decided that maybe the silver dollars would 
be easier to produce than twice the number of half dollars, ten 
times the number of dimes, and so on. 

As the situation developed, the task of preparing a new de- 
sign fell to young and relatively inexperienced Mint engraver 
George T. Morgan. In 1876 Director Henry R. Linderman 
brought Morgan, an Englishman, to the United States and em- 
ployed him as assistant to William and Charles Barber. His ini- 
tial appointment was for six months, but it later turned out that 
he stayed at the Mint for 48 years! 

In 1877 many beautiful pattern half dollars were produced 
at the Mint. Anthony C. Paquet, William Barber, and George T. 
Morgan competed to outdo each other. One of Morgan's pat- 
tern half dollar designs was selected to be the new silver dollar 
motif. The obverse depicted a young girl. Preparing for the 
series of 1 877 patterns, Morgan enlisted the help of a friend, 
Thomas Eakins, the famous artist of the period. Eakins in- 
troduced him to Miss Anna Williams, a girl of 19, from the 
same city. In November 1 876, the same year the country was 
celebrating its centennial, Miss Williams and Morgan had sev- 



eral sittings. It is interesting to note that the attractive young 
model sought no publicity at the time. In fact, her identity was 
kept secret and was discovered only by accident later in 1 879 
when a newspaperman found that the silver dollar was virtu- 
ally a photographic likeness of her. 

Within a few weeks after receiving his assignment in early 
1 878, Morgan had a dollar design ready to go. It turned out to 
have quite a few problems such as the wrong number of tail 
feathers in the eagle and the wrong relief to the eagle's breast, 
but at least it was a design and could be used. Early in the use 
of the Morgan motif a nit-picking observer noticed that there 
were only eight feathers in the tail of the eagle. Ornithological 
opinion at the time (since modified) suggested that there 
should be one feather which is longest at the center, thus giv- 
ing an odd number of feathers totally. So, after a number of 
eight-feathers pieces were struck, the design was changed to 
seven feathers in the tail. 

From the Randall Collection. 




(See Color Photo) 



716 1 878 7 Tail feathers. Choice Proof. A beautiful specimen with 
just a suggestion of light golden and iridescent toning. 

Provenance not known , probably obtained by T. Harrison 
Garrett at or near the time of issue, possibly directly from the 
Mint. 

717 1878-CC. AU-50. Obverse toned golden and iridescent blue. 
Reverse is mostly mottled gray. 

From William Hess/ein on March 12, 1 920, at which time 
1878-CC was considered to be a rare issue (the presence of 
the Treasury hoard, which came to light in the 1960s, was not 
known). 

718 1 879-CC Choice AU-55. Nearly complete original mint lustre. 
Light gray with medium to heavy mottled golden toning with 
some traces of blue iridescence, particularly around the 
obverse border. 

From the Wilharm Collection. 
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Prooflike 1893-CC Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

719 1 893-CC Choice Uncirculated, MS-67, with full prooflike sur- 

face on obverse and reverse. Breathtakingly beautiful speci- 
men of this, the last Carson City silver dollar issue. A landmark 
coin for the silver dollar specialist. 

From William Hesslein, February 18, 1920. 



Special 1921 Morgan Dollar Striking 



(See Color Photo) 

720 1921 Morgan. To be conservative we attribute this as Choice 
Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65 or finer. However, it displays a 
prooflike surface on the obverse and reverse and has the cri- 
teria which Walter Breen describes for Proofs (see page 220 of 
his Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins 
book). On the obverse a small die scratch extends up toward 
the border from the left tip of the serif of the left upright of the 
second U in UNUM. The left base of the first 1 in the date is 
above the center of a dentil; the right base of the second one is 
slightly right of the left edge of a dentil. The reverse shows 
very faint recutting at the left upright of T in UNITED. Horizon- 
tal die file marks are evident within the ribbon bows and at the 
left and right of them, and other characteristics match the 
Breen descriptions. 

Walter Breen admits that the very existence of many of 
these pieces is a matter of controversy, probably due to the 
fact that these were carelessly made in comparison to Morgan 
dollar Proofs of the 1 878-1 904 era. 

721 1 921 -D Morgan. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. The obverse is 
mostly brilliant with light gray toning. The reverse is toned a 
medium mottled gray. 

From William Hesslein, October 29, 1921. 

722 1921-S Morgan. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. Obverse and 
reverse mostly brilliant, just beginning to tone a light lilac hue. 

723 1921 Peace. Design of 1921 with obverse in high relief, a 
situation which caused great problems in striking — with the 
result that the following year 1 922, saw a redesigning of the 
dies to a shallow relief format. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated. 
Some characteristic lightness on the hair at the center of the 
obverse, as made. Light gray and golden toning. 

724 1922 Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. Nearly full original mint 
brilliance with just a suggestion of toning beginning to form. 



Trade Dollars 



The Garrett Collection trade dollars offered here represent an in- 
teresting selection of various high grade specimens from 1873 
through 18 78. The prospective bidder is encouraged to check the 
pattern section of this catalogue where pattern trade dollars can be 
found. 




(See Color Photo) 



72 5 1873 Choice Proof. Just the merest whisper of light striking 

on the eagle's left (to observer's right) knee. Toned a multitude 
of iridescent hues on obverse and reverse, primarily light 
brown, gold, blue, and magenta. Only 865 of this issue were 
struck. First year of regular issue of the trade dollar denomina- 
tion. 

From Dr. George W. Massamore's 1 9th sale. 



726 1873-S Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Full original mint frost 

just beginning to tone light mottled gray and gold. With a 
minimum of bagmarks, which is very unusual for this large and 
heavy issue. 

From William Hesslein on March 13, 1920. 




(See Color Photo) 



727 1874 Proof. Removed from the Choice category only by the 

faintest friction. Some light areas of striking, as made, on the 
eagle's left (to observer's right) foot and on the corresponding 
part of the obverse. Beautifully toned a light iridescent gold, 
magenta, and blue. For some reason, Proof trade dolla/s of the 
1873-1876 years in particular are extraordinarily difficult to 
obtain in unimpaired condition. This particular lot is excep- 
tionally attractive in overall appearance. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 55th sale. 
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(See Color Photo) 



728 1876 Proof. A far above average example of this centennial 

year coin, but with some light lines visible. Of the 1,150 
pieces struck, we doubt if even ten percent are equal in condi- 
tion to the present piece. It is very beautiful. The obverse is 
toned a multitude of colors ranging from light gold, magenta, 
and brown through gunmetal blue and gold. The reverse is 
primarily lilac at the center and blue at the border. A very ar- 
tistic piece so far as the toning is concerned. An item for the 
connoisseur. 

From Bangs & Co., March 1 1 , 1880. 



(See Color Photo) 

729 1877 Choice Proof. Separated from perfection by just a few 

trivial marks. With a recorded Proof mintage of just 510 
pieces, the 1877 is the most elusive date in this condition 
from 1873 through 1883 inclusive. The present example is 
toped on the obverse a mottled smoky brown mingled with 
hues of gold and magenta. The reverse is primarily lilac at the 
center blending to iridescent blue at the border. Breathtakingly 
beautiful. 



730 1878-CC Rarest Carson City Mint trade dollar. Just 97,000 

pieces were coined, low mintage in its own right, but of this 
number it is suspected that many were melted. A footnote on 
page 1 54 of the current issue of A Guide Book of United 
States Corns notes that 44,148 trade dollars were melted on 
July 19, 1878 and that "many of these may have been 
1878-CC." Despite encouraging early reports for the trade 
dollar and despite record mintages in the first several years of 
production, by the late 1 870s interest had waned. Further in- 
formation concerning the trade dollar and the reaction of the 
numismatic and financial community to it can be found in the 
companion volume, The History of United States Coinage As 
Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 



The present coin, an AU-50 example, is primarily toned light 
gray with hints of iridescence around the obverse. 

From the Wi/harm Collection. 




731 1 878-S Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-67. The nicest 

1 878-S trade dollar we have ever seen. 1 878-S is one of most 
plentiful of all trade dollar dates from a mintage standpoint; 
over 4,000,000 were struck. However, virtually without ex- 
ception (the present coin apparently is one of these excep- 
tions), the coins were put into bags, handled rather carelessly, 
and shipped to the Orient where they found use in trade. The 
present is virtually bereft of surface marks (although, to be 
sure, the numismatist with a hand glass can find a few very 
tiny ones) and may have been set aside for assay or perhaps to 
commemorate last trade dollar issue of the San Francisco 
Mint. Whatever the reason may have been, the result today is 
a really spectacular coin of full brilliance and lustre. 

From Wayte Raymond, December 18, 1919. 



Quarter Eagles 

Quarter eagles, or $2.50 gold pieces, were minted from 1796 
through 1929. Within that span are included some of the greatest 
rarities recognized by numismatists today. The following coins, 
mainly assembled by T. Harrison Garrett during the 1865-1888 
period, include such elusive issues as 1796 without stars and with 
stars, 1797, 1798, the several issues from 1 802 through 1807, and 
the rare 1808, the latter being distinguished as the only date of its 
particular design type. 

Connoisseurs will appreciate the 1821 Proof quarter eagle, a coin 
which has been in the Garrett cabinet for nearly a century since its 
purchase from George W. Cogan on July 15, 1882. The 1824/1 
overdate, the 1825, and other elusive pieces through 1834 will 
likewise attract interest. 

A landmark in the American gold series is the 1834 quarter eagle 
with motto on the reverse. The Garrett Collection specimen, a 
beautiful Uncirculated example, was acquired from Harold P. New/in 
on December 31 , 1884. 

Among later quarter eagles there are numerous Proofs worthy of 
dose attention. The 1848 CAL., the first official United States com- 
memorative coin, is certainly among the finest known, if not the very 
finest known. The historical significance of this piece is unsurpassed 
by any other coin of this denomination. 

A complete run of Matte Proofs from 1908 to 1915 will likewise 
attract attention. AH of these were obtained directly from the 
Philadelphia Mint at the time of issue by Henry Chapman, who had 
been commissioned by Robert Garrett to purchase new issues each 
year to be added to the collection. An exception is the 1909. For 
some reason the gold Matte Proof coins of this year were elusive, and 
Chapman, despite intense efforts, was not able to locate a set until 
1913. 

Acknowledgement is hereby given to several reference works in 
the series which the cataloguer used for information concerning 
pedigrees, rarity, and other facets. Walter Breen's Varieties of United 
States Quarter Eagles and its supplement, New Varieties of $ 1 , 
$2.50 and $5 United States Gold, were valuable as was his monu- 
mental Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Proof Coins. 
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David Akers' United States Gold Coins, An Analysis of Auction 
Records, Quarter Eagles 1796-1929, provides much information 
never before gathered together in print in a single place. 

Quarter eagles are among the most interesting of all American gold 
coins. Until the advent of the gold dollar in 1 849, the quarter eagle 
was the smallest issue of this metal. Without exception, early 
(pre- 1834) issues are rarities. While many later quarter eagles in the 



general series are relatively common, the Garrett Collection for the 
most part lacks these pieces and, fortunately for numismatists who 
are reading this, concentrates on the rare issues. 

For the quarter eagle specialist or gold enthusiast the Garrett Col- 
lection of quarter eagles is a virtual numismatic smorgasbord, a 
delightful quality which may not be repeated in our lifetime. A com- 
bination of rarity, high condition, and outstanding pedigree makes 

each piece a classic. 



Superb 1796 Without Stars Quarter Eagle 
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(See Color Photo) 



732 1796 Without stars on the obverse. This issue, a numismatic 

classic, is distinguished by the lack of stars in the obverse. Ap- 
parently the engraver of the dies, Robert Scot, at first felt that 
stars were not needed on the obverse, perhaps to give the 
piece a more cameo-like appearance. After just 963 pieces 
were struck of this motif, the design was changed to the 
familiar with-stars format, thus isolating the first issue as an 
extreme rarity. 

The present piece is a Choice AU-55 example. The obverse 
shows normal light friction in the fields. The reverse is nearly 
fully frosty and on its own probably could be assigned the full 
Mint State classification. This identical coin was used to il- 
lustrate page two of the aforementioned David Akers' refer- 
ence on United States quarter eagles. As accompanying il- 
lustrations show, the striking is excellent, far above average. 

David Akers traces the auction appearance of 54 examples 
among the sales he studied, but modifies this with the obser- 
vation that "a closer estimate of the number extant would 
probably be between 20 and 40," in view of the fact that a 
number of the auction records are duplications and also with 
due regard for/specimens which changed hands privately and 
did not appear in auction presentations. 

As we noted in the first Garrett Sale catalogue, when com- 
paring grades in our present descriptions with grades listed in 
earlier auctions, it is important to remember that standards 
have undergone some radical changes over the years. While it 



is impossible to formulate a rule, for standards among in- 
dividual collectors and dealers had a tendency to vary greatly, 
in general, coins described as Fine or Very Fine in the late 1 9th 
or 20th centuries are more likely to be classified by students 
today as Extremely Fine or About Uncirculated. On the other 
hand, it has been our experience that many of the pieces 
described as Uncirculated years ago are more properly graded 
Extremely Fine to About Uncirculated today. Thus the early 
auction records are apt to be misleading concerning the rarity 
of early quarter eagles, and other denominations as well, in Un- 
circulated condition. Most, if not all, are rarer in Mint State 
than a casual perusal of catalogues would indicate. During the 
early years it was often the custom to inflate the grade to ac- 
comodate rarity. A rare quarter eagle which was a common 
date would be graded "Very Fine" or "Extremely Fine" and 
might be increased to "Uncirculated for the coin," to 
designate rarity. Today's numismatists recognize that rare 
quarter eagles prior to 1 834 and other elusive issues must be 
graded by the same standards applied to their less elusive 
brethren and that the rarity of an issue should be noted 
separately. 

From Harold P. Newlin, October 31, 1884. The correspon- 
dence we printed in the companion volume to this sale, The 
History of United States Coinage As Illustrated by the Garrett 
Collection, indicates Harold P. New/in was very proud of his 
private collection of gold coins which included some of the 
finest examples known to exist at the time. 
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Classic 1796 With-Stars Quarter Eagle 







733 1796 With stars on obverse. Second type of the year, de- 

signed by Robert Scot as preceding. The present coin, graded 
by us as Choice Extremely Fine-45, is the plate piece used to il- 
lustrate page 4 of the aforementioned Akers reference. Some 
minor mint-caused adjustment marks are visible under 
magnification. The fields show normal wear, with just a hint of 
burnishing on the obverse. 



David Akers estimates that no more than 20 to 25 pieces 
are in existence in all grades, of which most are below the 
present in terms of condition or preservation. Only 432 pieces 
were originally minted, so this figure would indicate that 
perhaps five percent survived. 

From George W. Cogan , August 15, 1882. 



Rare 1797 Quarter Eagle 




734 1797 Just 427 specimens were struck of this issue. The 

number known today is not certain, but it has been our ex- 
perience that the 1 797 is even rarer than the 1 796 With-Stars 
quarter eagle, a coin of somewhat comparable mintage. 

The present example, the coin used to illustrate David 
Akers' book, is AU-50 with a prooflike surface. Just the tiniest 
whisper of a file or adjustment mark appears at the left obverse 
border, a feature which probably should be overlooked but 
which is mentioned for the sake of accuracy. A bold die break, 
as seen on all extant 1 797 quarter eagles, extends from the Y 
in LIBERTY through the field to the twelfth and thirteenth stars 
and the border. 




The sharpness of the piece is particularly excellent, with all 
areas being quite well defined. 

Walter Breen states that "this is one of the four or five rarest 
dates of quarter eagles being at least a borderline R-7 and 
possibly a full R-7 [twelve or fewer are known]." Certainly it is 
among the very finest known examples of this prime American 
rarity. 

From Flarold P. New/in on October 31, 1884; earlier the 
property of W. Elliot Woodward; William Sumner Appleton; 
and America's pioneer numismatist, Joseph J. Mick ley. A 
more illustrious pedigree cannot be imagined. 
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Important 1798 Quarter Eagle 




735 1798 The 1798 quarter eagle, of which 1,094 were minted 

and of which no more than 30 to 40 are known today, has long 
been considered a rarity among issues of this denomination. 

The present coin, Extremely Fine-40, exhibits a prooflike 
surface on the reverse and may be from the same dies used to 




strike what some cataloguers have referred to as "Proofs." 
The obverse shows normal wear for the grade, and has 
numerous tiny marks and nicks, as do others of this preserva- 
tion. A small mark in the field opposite the third star serves as a 
hallmark for this particular specimen. 

From George l N. Cogan, July 15, 1882. 



Rare 1802/1 Quarter Eagle 




736 1802/1 Overdate. One of 3,035 pieces reported struck. This 

mintage figure in itself is not indicative of the coin's rarity, for 
most early gold coins, quarter eagles included, went to the 
melting pot near the time of issue. 

The present coin, an Extremely Fine-40 example, was used 
to illustrate David Akers' book and presumably was the finest 




he could locate for this purpose. The surface displays the nor- 
mal marks typical of a coin of this grade. A few edge marks ap- 
pear here and there, including a ding opposite the eleventh star 
on the rim. A very pleasing example of this rarity. 

From Bangs & Co., February 28, 1880. 
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1804 14-Star Reverse Quarter Eagle 







737 1804 With 14 stars on the reverse. This piece represents a 

very unusual instance of the same die being used to strike two 
denominations. The identical reverse was also employed to 
produce 1804 dimes with 14-star reverses, coins of like 
diameter. 

The present example grades Extremely Fine-40 and certainly 
is in the top echelon of the several dozen examples known to 



survive in collections today. A prooflike surface characterizes 
the obverse and reverse. There are some areas of light striking, 
as often seen in this issue, particularly at the left obverse 
border and the corresponding part of the reverse. Some mint- 
caused adjustment marks can be seen as well. 

Provenance is not known; but undoubtedly obtained by T. 
Harrison Garrett in the 1 9th century. 



Elusive 1805 Quarter Eagle 




738 1 805 One of just 1,781 specimens minted, of which probably 

no more than 75 or so exist today. Choice Extremely Fine-45 
with some claims to AU or even finer status. The obverse and 
reverse are both very sharply struck, with excellent definition 
of detail in all areas. A tiny oxidation mark, scarcely worthy of 
notice and certainly not a negative factor, appears just above 



Liberty's head on the obverse and serves to identify the piece. 
The coin is fully equal to some we have seen described as "Un- 
circulated." An item the connoisseur will appreciate. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, January 23, 1883, earlier from 
the collection of William Sumner Appleton, and before that, 
the property of Joseph J. Mick ley. 
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Very Rare 1806/4 Quarter Eagle 




739 1806/4 Overdate. Only 1,616 quarter eagles were minted 

this year, and this many were divided between two major 
varieties, the 1 806/4 (offered here) and the 1 806/5 (offered 
in the following lot). Walter Breen estimates that this figure 
can be broken down into 1 ,1 36 pieces for the present over- 
date and just 480 for the 1 806/5. 

The present coin is a beautiful AU-50 example with prooflike 



surfaces and is the same piece used to illustrate page 1 2 of 
David Akers' reference book on the subject. There is some 
minor evidence of light striking on the reverse near the left part 
of the shield, but the overall effect is not noticeable. A pleasing 
example of this early overdate, this is one of the highly prized 
issues in the quarter eagle series. 

From the Randall Collection. 



Exceedingly Rare 1806/5 Quarter Eagle 




740 1806/5 Overdate. The obverse of this piece was made by 

altering the 1 805 die by adding a 6. This was an unusual situa- 
tion as most overdates were made from dies not used in earlier 
years. (Although the dies were made in earlier years, they were 
not used at the year of issue.) 

Walter Breen estimates that just 480 examples were struck 
of the 1 806/5, a factor which alone would make it one of the 
rarest of all American gold coins. The number of actual pieces 
in existence is far more significant and emphasizes the rarity. 
Walter Breen notes that the piece is "borderline Rarity 7," 
meaning that perhaps 1 2 to 1 5 are known totally. Nearly all of 
these show extensive wear. David Akers was able to trace the 



auction appearance of just 1 3 coins, including duplicates. 

AU-50 with extremely sharp striking in all areas, a rare situa- 
tion for this issue. A tiny edge bump above the L in Liberty 
must be mentioned but does not noticeably detract from the 
piece. This identical coin was used for the plate on page 1 3 of 
David Aker's book. 

Only rarely does the opportunity to bid on an 1 806/5 quarter 
eagle present itself, and even rarer is the opportunity to pur- 
chase one so sharply struck and so magnificently preserved. 

From Flarold P. New/in, December 31, 1885. 
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1807 Quarter Eagle 







(See Color Photo) 



741 1 807 Last year of the capped bust to right format as instituted 

in 1796. 6,812 pieces minted, a generous quantity for an 
early quarter eagle, but in absolute terms (as related to the rest 
of American coinage) a rarity. 

Choice Extremely Fine-45, with nearly full original mint frost 
on the reverse. If it were in fact full, the reverse could easily be 



called full Mint State. A tiny oxidation mark, not detrimental, 
appears behind the eagie's head and serves to identify the 
piece. The obverse shows normal light wear. A very small edge 
bump appears above IB of Liberty. The striking is excellent on 
obverse and reverse. 

Provenance is not known, but believed to have been ac- 
quired by T. Harrison Garrett in the 19th century. 



Rare 1808 Quarter Eagle 




742 1808 Capped bust to left style, large diameter, a format (with 

the large diameter) used only in this year. Just 2,710 pieces 
were minted, a figure which on its own would make the piece 
elusive if not rare. However, the regard numismatists hold for 
the 1 808 is far greater than the mintage would indicate, simp- 
ly because the coin is essential for completion of a United 
States set by design types. 

Extremely Fine-40. Lacking the numerous dents and marks 




often seen on issues of this year (as cited by both Breen and 
Akers, to which we referred). A very pleasing piece overall, 
with normal wear. Due to the original die relief, the reverse is a 
bit sharper than the obverse. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris, the famous numis- 
matist who is particularly remembered today for his pioneer 
study of New Jersey State copper coins of 1 786- 1 788. 
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Superb Proof 1821 Quarter Eagle 






(See Color Photo) 



743 1821 Capped head to left style, reduced diameter, somewhat 

similar in concept to the 1808, but with the central portrait 
smaller and with the stars completely encircling the head. This 
style was continued through 1 834. In 1 828 the diameter was 
increased very slightly and other minor changes were made. 

The present example is a Choice Proof piece and certainly is 
unsurpassed by any other specimen known to us. A small mark 
on the cheek is due to striking and is characteristic of at least 
one other known specimen (refer to David Akers' United 
States Gold Coins, An Analysis of Auction Records, Quarter 



Eagles 1796-1929, page 18, where the present piece is 
illustrated). 

Here is a coin which really needs no description — it literally 
speaks for itself. Proof gold coinage prior to 1 858 is so elusive 
that often a span of many decades will occur between offer- 
ings of an individual issue, and many issues have not appeared 
on the market in the present century. Like so many other coins 
in the Garrett Collection, this piece may truly be a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity for you. 

From George W. Cogan, July 15, 1 882. 



1824/1 Quarter Eagle 







( See Color Photo) 



744 1824/1 Overdate. Although this issue is most certainly an 

overdate, only a tiny part of the tip of the 1 protrudes to the 
left of the 4, making the overdate feature almost subliminal. 
2,600 pieces were struck, of which several dozen are known 
today. 

The present example is an AU-50 coin with some claims to 



Choice AU-55. Some lightness of strike is evident at the left of 
the center of the reverse, a feature which is peculiar to all ex- 
amples of this issue seen by us. With virtually full mint frost on 
the reverse, and a generous quotient on the obverse. Some 
suggestions of a prooflike surface. 

Provenance is not known; believed to have been obtained by 
T. Harrison Garrett in the 1 9th century. 
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1825 Quarter Eagle 




745 1825 4,434 pieces minted, of which most probably went to 

the melting pot as the fluctuating value of gold at the time 
caused this and other contemporary gold issues to be worth 
more than face value on occasion. 




Choice AU-55. Sharply struck; an unusual situation for this 
issue. Used to illustrate page 20 of David Akers' book. 

Provenance is not known; believed to have been obtained by 
T. Harrison Garrett in the 1 9th century. 



Rare 1826 Quarter Eagle 




746 1826 Often catalogued as "1826/5," but opinion is divided 

as to whether or not this is an authentic overdate. Clearly, the 
piece is at least a recut date for traces of another figure do ap- 
pear under the terminal digit. At the upper left part of the outer 
curve of the 6 there is a "cornice," which has led some to 
believe this is the upper left part of a 5 digit, although this cer- 
tainly cannot be absolutely verified. In any event, the point is 
moot for all 1 826 quarter eagles, whether or not they are over- 
dates, are from the same die. 

The mintage of just 760 pieces has made this coin a highly 
prized rarity and has given it much space in the numismatic 
literature. In this instance the space is deserved, for only a few 
dozen examples are known in all grades. David Akers was able 
to trace the auction appearance of just 34, including duplicate 
listings. 



This Garrett coin is a Brilliant Uncirculated MS-60 example 
with ample mint frost and with a suggestion of prooflike sur- 
faces. There are some minor contact marks and very minor 
evidence of friction, but we attribute this to coin-to-coin con- 
tact during storage or handling after striking. It is over such 
coins as this that grading controversies are born. One 
observer, quite knowledgeable and respected in numismatics, 
unhesitatingly called the piece a prooflike MS-65. Another just 
as convincingly called the piece AU-55 with the qualifier that it 
was certainly very close full Mint State. In any event, the coin 
speaks for itself, so you may make your own determination 
prior to bidding by examining it. Certainly this is one of the 
finest known of this rarity. 

From W. Elliot Woodward on January 23, 1883, earlier the 
property of William Sumner Appleton and Joseph J. Mick/ey. 
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Rare 1827 Quarter Eagle 




747 1827 Only 2,800 of this issue were minted, and for some 

reason only relatively a few examples have survived in higher 
grades. David Akers notes that, "Choice examples of this date 
are extremely rare, and are, in my experience, less available 
than for any other date of this type." 

The present example, plated in Akers' book, is a Choice 
AU-55 coin with nearly full frost on the obverse and reverse. A 




tiny nick appears at the base of the neck opposite the first star 
and serves to identify the variety. Although there is a faint sug- 
gestion of light striking at the center obverse, this is not readily 
noticeable and probably would not be mentioned by most 
cataloguers. The piece is actually quite well struck for the 
issue and in this regard it is certainly one of the finest known. 

A prize quarter eagle w'hich should delight the specialist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 



Outstanding 1829 Quarter Eagle 




748 1829 Slightly modified design by engraver William Kneass, 

following John Reich's earlier motif. The diameter is slightly 
smaller, the rim is more pronounced, and there are other minor 
differences. 3,403 were struck. 

The Garrett coin is a Brilliant Uncirculated MS-60 example 



with a prooflike surface, probably equal in quality to some 
which have been called "Proofs" in the past. Some scattered 
marks are visible as is the barest trace of friction, probably 
caused by coin-to-coin contact at or near the time of striking. 
A nice example of this rare issue. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 
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Choice Uncirculated 1830 Quarter Eagle 




749 1830 One of 4,540 minted, and one of just a few dozen 

known to exist. The Garrett coin is a beautiful Choice Brilliant 
Uncirculated, MS-65 coin with prooflike surfaces in many 
areas, probably equal to that called "Proof" by cataloguers in 
the past. David Akers refers to this when he says, "Since 
some 1 830s are fully prooflike, it is also possible that several 



of these pieces offered as Proofs were really first strike Uncir- 
culateds." 

An item for the connoisseur. One of the nicest specimens 
among the early quarter eagles offered here. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 



Gem Uncirculated 1831 Quarter Eagle 




750 1831 One of just 4,520 specimens made of this issue. The 

Garrett coin is a gem piece, fully Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with nearly full prooflike surface, if not even finer. We 
have never seen a specimen to surpass this beauty. The Akers' 



pJate coin. 

A classic piece which deserves close scrutiny by the con 
noisseur and specialist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 





1832 Quarter Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 



751 1832 One of 4,400 minted. Choice AU-55 with prooflike sur- 

faces particularly evident on the obverse. Separated from the 
full Mint State category only by very light friction. The Akers' 



plate coin. One of the finest to ever come on the market. 
From George W. Cogan, March 23, 1882. 
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Uncirculated 1833 Quarter Eagle 




752 1833 4,160 pieces minted. Considered by David Akers to be 

the second rarest date (after 1834) among quarter eagles of 
the late 1820s and early 1830s. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Separated from a higher grade 
by some contact marks and other evidence of light handling. 



One of the finest specimens of this issue to appear on the 
market in some time. For some reason, the common top grade 
1833 quarter eagles are particularly elusive. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 58th sale. 



Proof 1834 Quarter Eagle With Motto 




7 53 1834 With motto. Although 4,000 pieces were reported to 

have been minted, this is misleading, for apparently nearly all 
went to the melting pot prior to scheduled release. Walter 
Breen notes: 

The first issue, with motto, consisted of 4,000 pieces, 
coined before May 30, and apparently released only in 
very minute amounts. Mint director Snowden, when 
compiling his Mint Manual in 1860, could not find any 
record of actual release to the public, and guessed that 
most of the coins (except for Proofs) were thrown back 
into the melting pot as worth over face ($106.60 per 
$ 1 00 face value plus silver content of alloy). It is a safe 
bet that most of them did get melted afterwards... 

David Akers estimates that only 12 to 15 specimens are 
known in all grades, making this one of the greatest American 
rarities — a piece which in absolute terms is rarer than the fabl- 
ed 1 804 silver dollar as well as numerous other landmarks in 
various series. 

The present piece was struck, in our estimation, as a Proof. 
There are some minor contact marks and light evidence of fric- 
tion, so the piece is no longer perfect. However, the original 
sharpness does remain as does nearly all of the original Proof 
surface. Considering the rarity of the piece and the extreme 
difficulty of finding pieces in any grade, this piece certainly is a 
milestone which will be forever remembered by specialists of 
the quarter eagle series. 

Walter Breen was able to trace the existence of just nine 
pieces: 

1 . The specimen in the Smithsonian Institution; Proof. 

2. The Eliasberg Collection piece; formerly in the Clapp Col- 
lection; Proof. 



3. A specimen which appeared in New Netherlands Coin 
Company's 48th sale; earlier the property of Gaskill; Ira Reed; 
and A. J. Allen; Extremely Fine. 

4. The specimen which appeared in New Netherlands Coin 
Company's 49th sale; earlier a duplicate from the Eliasberg 
Collection; earlier in the Belden Roach and James Ten Eyck 
Collections; Uncirculated with rubbing. 

5. The example which appeared in the American Numisma- 
tic Association Convention sale of 1949; earlier the property 
of William Cutler Atwater and John Story Jenks; Extremely 
Fine. 

6. The specimen which appeared in Abner Kreisberg and 
Abe Kosoff's sale of the "Memorable" Collection; earlier the 
property of F. C. C. Boyd; and possibly earlier the property of 
Hillyer C. Ryder; AU. 

7. The Jerome Kern Collection specimen, earlier the proper- 
ty of Col. E. H. R. Green; and before that Waldo C. Newcomer; 
AU. 

8. The Graves Collection specimen; earlier from the Williams 
and Menjiu Collections; Uncirculated. 

9. A specimen which appeared in the ANA Auction in 1 947, 
earlier in the James Lawson Collection; Very Fine. 

Walter Breen notes that "others may exist, but the coin is 
not likely to go below the Rarity 7 level," meaning that Walter 
Breen feels that no matter what additional discoveries are to 
be made, no more than a dozen will be found. 

Here is one of the greatest opportunities in the Garrett Col- 
lection sale. 

From Flarold P. Newlin, December 31, 1884. 
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Glittering Proof 1834 No-Motto Quarter Eagle 
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7 54 1834 No motto. Plain 4 in date. So-called "small head" vari- 

ety, with the date distant from the curls. Brilliant Proof, mostly 
choice, but with some very minor surface marks. A glittering 
cameo-like piece of superb overall quality. 

This type, made without the previous E PLURIBUS UNUM 
motto, differs from the preceding 1834 issue in weight and 
style. 

On June 28, 1834, Congress passed a law which reduced 
the weight of gold coins which was effective August 1 st of the 
same year. This was to reduce their intrinsic value. Previously 
nearly all gold coins were exported or melted as soon as they 
were released from the Mint, as the metallic content was 
greater than the face value. This accounts for the present-day 
rarity of quarter eagles and half eagles (the only denominations 
being minted) of the 1820s and early 1830s, despite high 
coinage figures. 

The new legislation provided that the $10 piece would be 
reduced from 247.5 grains of gold to 232 grains and other 
denominations would be adjusted accordingly. The full weight, 
including the alloy, for the $10 gold was set at 258 grains! 
William Kneass, chief engraver at the Mint, redesigned the half 
eagle and quarter eagle, removing the E PLURIBUS UNUM mot- 
to from the reverse and restyling the head on the obverse, as 
noted. It was originally intended that the new coins would bear 
the date AUG. 1 , 1 834 on the reverse to make them easy to 
differentiate, but in practice this was not done. It is interesting 
to observe that certain coins minted by Bechtler in North 



Carolina did adhere to the original proposal and do include the 
full date. Walter Breen in Varieties of United States Quarter 
Eagies quotes a letter to Levi Woodbury, secretary of the 
Treasury, from Director of the Mint Samuel Moore, dated July 
9, 1834: 

... in regard to your suggestion of affixing to the gold 
coined after the 31st inst., the date of the month to 
designate the new coins from others of the current year, 

I have respectfully to observe: that for such designation 
the Engraver has been ordered to execute new Dies 
omitting the motto . . . and substituting a new head of 
Liberty without the dress-cap, — the hair being only 
restrained by the cinctures inscribed LIBERTY. 

The above motto has no authority in law or good taste, 
as the inscription UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ex- 
presses the same fact. It is not known as whose in- 
stance it was introduced; our earliest coins lack it. It has 
long been felt as an encumbrance . . . 

It is presumed that a small number of Proofs were coined to 
observe the new format. David Akers speculates that perhaps 
as many as ten were made, but notes that fewer than this 
number are known today. 

Provenance is not known; probably acquired by T. Harrison 
Garrett in the 19th century, or possibly by John Work Garrett 
in 1923 as part of the Ellsworth Collection which contained 
many gold rarities. 



Uncirculated 1835 Quarter Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



755 1835 Second year of the redesigned style, known by collec- 

tors as the "classic" head. An examination of the central por- 
trait of Liberty will reveal that it is slightly different from the 
varieties used during the preceding year. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, prooflike. Some very light evi- 
dence of striking on the high obverse portions, as struck. The 
prooflike surface in this instance serves to highlight some of 



the minor marks in the field (a situation common to all prooflike 
coins as collectors of prooflike silver dollars, for example, 
know well). Were this coin a regular business strike with full 
mint frost in the fields, undoubtedly these minor marks would 
not be noticed. Be that as it may, the piece stands today as 
one of the most outstanding examples of this issue, as the 
1 834 is very elusive in high grades. 

From the Randall Collection. 
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756 1839-0 First gold emission of the New Orleans Mint. No half 

eagles or other gold denominations were coined at New Or- 
leans until 1840. As the first issue this coin is of special 
significance. 

The obverse has a high, curved date with irregular numerals: 
the 1 8 is smaller than the 39. The reverse has a crack at the 
bottom terminating at the IT of UNITED. 

Choice AU-55, with much original mint lustre. Some friction 
lines are visible in the fields, mostly parallel. Especially sharply 



struck and the overall appearance is pleasing. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett, from S. Hudson Chapman, 
on December 16, 1919. By this time the Chapman brothers 
had split up (the division occurred late in 1906) and both 
brothers achieved fame in their own right operating indepen- 
dently. Correspondence between members of the Garrett 
family and the Chapman brothers is excerpted in the com- 
panion volume, The History of United States Coins as Il- 
lustrated by the Garrett Collection. 



Prize 1840 Quarter Eagle 





(See Color Photo ) 



757 1840 Christian Gobrecht's braided hair design, also called the 

coronet design and even more familiarly known as the Liberty 
head style. This motif, first used in 1 840, was continued with- 
out major revision through 1 907, the longest continuous coin- 
age span of any obverse and reverse design combination in 
American numismatics. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, or even finer. Lightly struck at 
the centers, as always. David Akers notes "always very flatly 
struck on the head of Liberty, the stars, and on the eagle." 
Continuing, David Akers relates that the piece is "much more 
rare than the standard references and even the low mintage 
would indicate, particularly in grades above Extremely Fine. I 
have never seen a strictly Uncirculated piece or anything even 
really close. Very underrated . . ." 

When we catalogued the Fairfield Collection of quarter 
eagles (our sale of October 6-8, 1 977) we discussed the Un- 
circulated 1840 quarter eagle as an example of the casual 
listing in the Guide Book of a piece in a grade which was not 
readily available. At the time we had no inkling that we would 
soon be offering such a piece from the Garrett Collection. 
Paraphrasing our comments from 1977, with Guide Book 
values updated to represent those of the current edition, we 
offer the following: 

The present offering gives the quarter eagle enthusiast the 
opportunity to acquire many great rarities, often in the finest 
possible condition. We suspect that the researcher will find 
that many are indeed the finest known examples of their kind, 
or close to it. As David Akers has pointed out in his excellent 
references, past cataloguers have used varying grading stan- 
dards — and perhaps what we would call "AU" may have been 
called, in a burst of passion and enthusiasm evoked by a coin's 
awesome rarity, "Uncirculated" or even "Proof." Generally 
speaking, early cataloguers seem to have been particularly 
disposed in this direction. Catalogues issued recently, 
especially within the past several years, have been more 
accurate. The reason we mention this is to provide some guid- 
ance for the collector who may wonder why we wax enthusi- 
astic over a coin in "just AU" grade (as for example some of 
the rare quarter eagle issues of the pre-1 835 period) when he 
has seen in print, but probably never in person, that several 
"Uncirculated" pieces have been sold in past decades. Accu- 
racy has to begin somewhere, and in our catalogues we have 
made a concerted effort in this direction. 

When bidding, think for yourself. We caution you not to be 
influenced by catalogue values and to bear in mind that cata- 



logues report prices, they do not create them. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the current Guide Book listing of a paltry $650 for an 
Uncirculated 1 840 quarter eagle may well represent the re- 
porting of a transaction which took place many, many years 
ago. It might be "ancient history" so far as practical applica- 
tion towards bidding today. Skeptical? David Akers, who 
spent many months burying his nose in hundreds of old, dusty 
auction catalogues, was only able to locate two — count them, 
just two— Uncirculated 1840 quarter eagles! One of these 
was the J. F. Bell Collection specimen sold in 1944 and the 
second was the Jerome Kern Collection example in 1950. 
And, as quoted earlier he reported that within his experience, 
which is extensive in view of the many beautiful coins and col- 
lections which his firm, Paramount International Coin Com- 
pany, has handled, he has never seen a strictly Uncirculated 
example. 

On the other hand, let us consider the 1 896-S Morgan silver 
dollar, a coin which catalogues $1,000 in the current Guide 
Book. While we have not kept count, we know we have han- 
dled hundreds of these in the past quarter of a century and we 
imagine that others have had as many or more. This is not to 
denigrate the 1 896-S, for considering the tremendous demand 
for Morgan dollars, several hundred Uncirculated coins may 
well represent a "scarce" coin in this particular series. 
However, the buyer wanting an Uncirculated 1 896-S dollar 
has not had to wait since 1950 (going back to our Uncircu- 
lated 1840 quarter eagle) to buy one! Indeed, a few well- 
placed telephone calls around the coin industry, followed by 
some checks would result in dozens of these arriving in your 
mailbox within the next month. On the other hand, if you were 
to take out full page advertisements in Coin World, Numis- 
matic News, The Numismatist, CO/Nage, Coins Magazine, and 
a few other places, and if you were to offer to send $ 1 0,000 
in cash for every 1 840 Uncirculated quarter eagle delivered to 
you within the next 30 days, it is our guess that you would 
probably only get one or two, if indeed even that many. More 
realistically you would get none at all! 

The purpose of all this commentary? To reinforce, especially 
to collectors who have recently joined the ranks of numisma- 
tists, that the term "rare" can mean different things in dif- 
ferent circumstances, and that catalogue values while a guide 
to market activity, in many instances, particularly for high- 
grade pre-1 860 issues, in no way corrolate to the true rarity of 
many such pieces. 

From William Hess/ein, November 29, 1919. 
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758 1840-C Early Charlotte Mint issue. 12,822 coined from two 

pairs of dies sent to North Carolina from the Philadelphia Mint 
in early February of this year. AU-50 with ample mint lustre. 
Some areas of rust-toned verdigris, particularly on the obverse, 
which is perhaps removable. Sharply struck and boldly defined 
in all areas. Scarce this fine. 

From B. Max Mehl, June 22, 1920. When John Work 
Garrett obtained the collection in 1919 there were very few 
mintmarked issues, simply because T. Harrison Garrett (who 
collected from 1865 until 1888) did not pay attention to 
them; nor did other collectors of his era. During the period from 
1919 onward, scattered mintmark issues were added, 
although no effort was made to collect them on a comprehen- 
sive basis. 




759 1844-D AU-50. Well struck and pleasing in all aspects. 

From William Hesslein, November 28, 1919. 
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760 1847-D AU-50. Quite a sharp strike. A hand-glass shows a 

scrape mark on the cheek. Apart from this, minor marks are 
noted as normally seen for a coin of this grade. This date is dif- 
ficult to find in this condition as David Akers notes. 

Provenance is not known; probably obtained by John Work 
Garrett, circa 1919-1923. 




761 1847-0 Very Fine-20. Throughout the catalogue we have 

mentioned the rarity of issue after issue, so it is only fair to 
mention when a coin is common. Therefore, we note David 
Akers' comment concerning the 1847-0: "Fairly common in 
Very Fine . . ." 

From William Hesslein, November 28, 1919. 



A Complete Numismatic Library in One Volume 

When we first printed The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection we 
ordered 5,000 copies, a generous supply, or so we thought. After all, the book was quite expensive, did 
not tell you how to double your money overnight, and was destined to appeal to the collector or investor 
with a serious interest in numismatics. 

Within four months of its publication, the issue of 5,000 copies was completely sold out! In February of 
this year we ordered a second printing (with some minor changes) of 3,500 copies. So, by the time you 
read this (or within a few weeks), The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Col 
lection by Q. David Bowers will once again be available. The price is $37.00 postpaid. 

Since its publication, this large volume (5/2 pounds weight, printed on glossy paper, nearly 500 pages 
in length) has probably received more accolades in print than has any other com book ever published. In 
addition we received hundreds of letters and comments from individual readers. One of our favorites was 
from a gentleman in Massachusetts who said that the book represents a complete numismatic library m 
one volume — and if he were to have one book on rare coins, this would be the one. 

The volume used the Garrett Collection as the vehicle for a comprehensive study of United States 
coinage. Chapter by chapter you will read about the field of coin collecting as it first developed in the 19th 
century, how it grew to large proportions in the 1880s and 1890s, and how it matured m the 20th cen- 
tury. You will read previously unpublished correspondence and information from and concerning such im- 
mortal dealers as the Chapman brothers, W. Elliot Woodward, Ed Frossard, B. Max Mehl, Wayte Raymond 
and many others. Pleasures and problems, scandals and successes you will read about them all. 

Then you will be treated to a detailed discussion, written in an absorbing manner, of United States 
coinage from the early colonial pieces of Bermuda and Massachusetts right up to the Susan B. Anthony 
dollar. Rounding out the presentation are chapters on the California Gold Rush and its associated coinage, 
United States pattern issues, tokens and medals, commemoratives, and other important subjects. Hun- 
dreds of full-color illustrations as well as quality black and white pictures make the book fascinating to 
pore through word-for-word. 

We haven't had a report on how long it takes to read the book from cover to cover, but it is our guess 
that at least a week of fascinating diversion, not to mention the gaming of knowledge, will be in store for 
you when your copy arrives in the mail box. 

Perhaps you already have a copy of the book and know of what we write. If not, we welcome receiving 
your order. The book, available for $37.00 postpaid, is offered with this guarantee: if for any reason you 
are not 100% pleased with it, simply return it within two weeks of receipt fora full and immediate refund 

without question. 
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762 



Superb 1 848 CAL. Quarter Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 




1848 CAL. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. Prooflike. 

This quality has been called Proof in the past, although wheth- 
er specific Proofs actually exist is a matter of controversy. 
Walter Breen notes the historical appearance of Proofs on 
several occasions, including recently, but conservatively 
states: "I know that there are several prooflike first strikes, 
which have from time to time been sold as Proofs." The Guide 
Book of United States Coins notes that "two specimens with 
Proof surface are known" but stops short of designating them 
as full Proofs. 

The obverse of the Garrett coin exhibits much mint frost. 
Under a glass there are many minute parallel die striae caused 
at the Mint by the die finishing process. Under a light a reflec- 
tive prooflike surface is seen. An area of very light striking oc- 
curs on the obverse in the hair below Liberty's ear. A few 
minor discoloration flecks below the date and by the 1 3th star 
are mentioned for the sake of accuracy. 

The reverse is nearly fully prooflike, including within the 
center shield stripes — a criterion often used to determine 
Proofs. 

This piece and its contemporaries were struck in December 
1 848 from California gold which arrived at the Mint in the 
same month. At the time "gold fever" was just beginning and 
news of the gold strikes in California were a mixture of fact 
and rumor, and mostly the latter. The arrival of real gold in the 
East dispelled these. 

In 1 848 the first deposit of California gold was given to the 
Philadelphia Mint by David Garter on December 8th. Mint 
Director Robert M. Patterson reported that the deposit of 
1 ,804.59 ounces assayed slightly over $ 1 8 per ounce. 

The following day, December 9th, a deposit of 228 ounces 
of gold was sent by R. B. Mason, Jr., from California. After 
assaying, this gold was reported to average .894 fine. The 
quartermaster in California had purchased this metal at $ 1 0 
per ounce under the sanction of the acting governor, using 
money from a civil fund. Acting as messenger, Lt. L. Loeser 
transmitted the gold from California with a letter dated August 
17, 1848. Traveling to Washington, he passed through New 
Orleans on November 24th where the Commercial Times 
printed an account which attracted wide interest among 
citizens. 




When Loeser finally arrived in the capital The Washington 
Union reported: 

We readily admit that the account so nearly approached 
the miraculous that we were relieved by the evidence of 
our own senses on the subject. The specimens have all 
the appearance of the native gold we had seen from the 
mines of North Carolina and Virginia; and we are in- 
formed that the Secretary will send the small chest of 
gold to the Mint, to be melted into coin and bars, and 
most of it to be subsequently fashioned into medals 
commemorative of the heroism and valor of our officers. 
Several of the other specimens he will retain for the 
present in the War Office as found in California in the 
form of lumps, scales, and sand; the last named being of 
different hues, from bright yellow to black, without 
much appearance of gold. However skeptical any man 
may have been, we defy him to doubt that if the quan- 
tity of such specimens as these be as great as has been 
represented, the value of gold in California must be 
greater than has been hitherto discovered in the old or 
new continent; and great as may be the immigration to 
this new El Dorado, the frugal and industrious will be 
amply repaid for their enterprise and toil. 

Secretary of War W. L. Marcy wrote to Patterson, director of 
the Philadelphia Mint, concerning the use and disposition of 
the first official government deposit of 228 ounces of Califor- 
nia gold received by the Mint on December 9th: 

If the metal is found to be pure gold, as I doubt not that 
it will be, I request you to reserve enough of it for two 
medals ordered by Congress and not yet completed, and 
the remainder, with the exception of one or two small 
bars, I wish to have coined and sent with the bars to this 
department. As many may wish to procure specimens 
made with California gold, by exchanging other coin for 
it, I would suggest that it be made into quarter eagles 
with a distinguishing mark on each. 

At the time, the smallest United States gold coin was the 
quarter eagle; the gold dollar was not introduced until the 
following year, 1849. The estimated 1,389 quarter eagles 
from the first government deposit were counterstamped on 
the reverse with the letters CAL., this making them the first 
commemorative coins ever issued by a United States mint. 

From the Cot. James W. Ellsworth Collection, acquired by 
John W. Garrett in March 1923. 
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Prooflike 1850 Quarter Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 

763 1850 Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with nearly full 

prooflike surface. Some scattered marks in the field are ac- 
cented by the prooflike surface, marks which would probably 
have "disappeared" in a fully frosty surface. The prooflike sur- 
face in this instance is very convincing and extends even to the 
inner shield stripes on the reverse, which is important to note. 
However, the fabric of the coin, plus minute die breaks on the 
obverse (one extending downward from the eye and chin of 
Liberty through the first star to the border; another extending 
from the coronet between the fifth and sixth stars to the 
border) indicate that while the piece may have been specially 
prepared it was not intended as a Proof. Examination under 
high-power magnification shows a multitide of parallel die 
striae which were produced during the die preparation process. 
For some reason these dies appear to have been polished, but 
the exact reason is not known today. The polishing was not as 



complete as it would have been to produce a Proof. Perhaps 
the dies came together without a planchet between and there 
was some damage which was removed by polishing or perhaps 
by some other cause. Whether or not actual Proofs of this date 
exist is conjectural. Walter Breen reports that a set is believed 
to have been made for the Congressional Committee on the 
Library based on Mint correspondence dated September 26, 
1850, however neither this nor any other example has ever 
been traced. 

From the Randall Collection. 



764 1859-S Choice AU-55. The nonchalant Guide Book Uncir- 

culated valuation of $950 notwithstanding, the 1 859-S is ex- 
ceedingly rare in high condition. David Akers could find only 
one specimen described as Uncirculated having been offered in 
the past 30 years: the one in the 1 959 ANA sale. Suffice it to 
say, in the present grade this 1859-S is quite desirable. 

From the Wi/harm Collection. 







Choice Proof 1860 Quarter Eagle 




(See Color Photo ) 




765 1860 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of the nicest specimens we 

have ever seen of this very rare issue. A tiny lintmark in the 
field in front of the nose should be mentioned as should a small 
hairline mark, but all in all the piece is superb. We doubt if any 
other exceeds it for condition. 

The Mint reports a mintage of 1 1 2 pieces. Apparently this 
figure has little to do with the number actually released. David 
Akers' statement is poignant: "Despite a reported mintage of 
1 1 2 Proofs, it is probable that the majority of them were 
melted since the 1860 quarter eagle is really just as rare in 
Proof as the 1 862, which had a mintage of only 35 pieces." 



How many of these pieces exist today? Walter Breen lists nine 
examples, a number of which are impaired. David Akers traces 
14 auction records, including duplicates. 

From l V. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. T. Flarrison Garrett's purchase of Proof gold 
coins from the Ely Collection represents one of the most out- 
standing single transactions in numismatic history. The cir- 
cumstances leading to this transaction are described in detail 
in the companion volume to this catalogue, The History of 
United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 
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Important 1865 Proof Quarter Eagle 





766 1865 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of only 25 Proofs reported 

minted, of which probably only a portion achieved actual 
distribution. David Akers estimates that only 8 to 1 0 unim- 
paired Proofs exist in all of numismatics, and Walter Breen's 
research indicates similar rarity. Significantly, Walter Breen 
notes that a number of surviving Proofs are "nicked, 
scratched, and poorly cleaned," and others are euphemistical- 
ly described as "doggy." The appearance of a select example 
such as the one offered here is a remarkable numismatic 
occasion. 

The desirability of the 1865 is enhanced by its rarity in all 



grades. Just 1 ,520 business strikes were made in addition to 
the 2 5 Proofs, thus making this a rarity in virtually any state of 
preservation. David Akers comments that fewer 1865 busi- 
ness strike quarter eagles have appeared at auction than have 
examples of the rare 1841, a fact which enhances its desir- 
ability and puts pressure on the value of Proofs. 

A landmark quarter eagle. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 




Extremely Rare 1866 Proof Quarter Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 




767 1866 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 30 specimens re- 

ported minted for this year. The rarity of the 1866 in Proof 
condition is even greater than the Proof 1865. David Akers 
was able to trace the appearance of only six specimens at auc- 
tion, including duplications. Walter Breen enumerated eight 
different specimens. 

As is the case with the 1865, the 1866 quarter eagle's 



desirability is enhanced in Proof grade by the rarity of the 
business strikes, of which only 3,1 10 were struck, with the 
result that specimens are rare in any condition. 

Another landmark among quarter eagles. 

Provenance not known; probably obtained by T. Harrison 
Garrett in the 19th century. 



Very Rare 1873 Proof Quarter Eagle 




768 1 873 Brilliant Proof. Separated from the Choice category by a 

number of minor surface marks which are visible, especially 
with a glass. Still the piece has a very attractive overall aspect. 
Like other Proofs, it is of the dosed 3 variety. 25 specimens 
were reported minted. According to David Akers a number of 
pieces which may have been called Proofs in past descriptions 
may have actually been prooflike Uncirculated pieces. 

The research of Harry X Boosel indicates that closed 3 1 873 



issues were made early in the year. At a glance the terminal 
digit appears as an 8, so it was later replaced with an open 3. 
All of the Proofs were made from the closed 3 dies. Harry 
Boosel further reported that an 1 873 Proof set, including gold, 
was placed in the cornerstone of the Capitol Building in Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 
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Exceedingly Rare 1874 Proof Quarter Eagle 




769 1874 Brilliant Proof. So close to the Choice category, this 

piece may actually be Choice, but it has some very minor 
marks. Toned an attractive orange-yellow hue. One of the 
finest in existence. 

Just 20 Proofs were reported minted, making this one of the 
lowest mintages in the entire Proof series. David Akers was 
only able to trace the appearance of eight specimens at auc- 



tion, including duplications. Walter Breen's research gave 
similar results. 

The 1874 is a Proof coin for which the rarity cannot be 
overemphasized. It is certainly one of the foremost classics in 
the series. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the Ely Collection. 



Remarkable Uncirculated 1876 Quarter Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



770 1876 Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with fully frosty 

surfaces on both obverse and reverse. A slight discoloration, or 
stain, appears at the back of the head and for the sake of ac- 
curacy, a very tiny rim nick on the reverse above the R of 
AMERICA is mentioned. 

This present piece, perhaps more than any other quarter 
eagle listed here, points out the value of the work done by 
David Akers, who so carefully researched data from many dif- 
ferent auction sales. Without the Akers reference, one might 
assume the 1876 quarter eagle to be scarce, but not all that 
remarkable. The Guide Book of United States Coins notes Un- 
circulated pieces as worth $800. Based on this information 
one might conclude that pieces did indeed trade with regularity 
for $800. While not exactly inexpensive, it certainly is not 
among the upper echeleon of Guide Book prices. Wrong; far 



wrong! 

David Akers' comment says it all: "A look at the auction 
data below may surprise some people. There is only one auc- 
tion record for this date in Uncirculated condition . . ." 

The specimen referred to here by David Akers is the one sold 
nearly 40 years ago by B. Max Mehl in the collection of William 
Forrester Dunham. It is conceivable, most realistic in fact, that 
a collector of gold coins who has specialized in quarter eagles 
for a period of 35 years or more has never had, until now, even 
the chance to acquire such a coin. Pieces such as this are what 
make auction participation so alluring. No matter what the final 
price is when the auctioneer's hammer falls, the new owner 
will undoubtedly have a coin which could not be duplicated for 
an offer of twice the price the following morning. 



Very Rare 1877 Proof Quarter Eagle 




771 1877 Choice Brilliant Proof. Surfaces are fully brilliant. A few 

very minor marks are visible under magnification but all things 
considered this is one of the finest pieces we have ever seen. 
Only 20 Proofs were struck this year and of that number it is 
not at all certain that all were distributed. David Akers states 
that "probably not more than half of the original mintage [of 
Proofs] remains in unimpaired condition." Walter Breen was 
able to trace only 1 0 separate sale records, and he notes that 



some pieces which have been offered as Proofs are actually 
Uncirculated pieces which have been buffed or polished. 

The quarter eagle specialist will know this to be one of the 
greatest opportunities in the Garrett Collection sales. 

Provenance is not known; probably obtained by T. Harrison 
Garrett from the Mint at the time of issue, or from a source 
within the trade shortly thereafter. 
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Rare 1879 Proof Quarter Eagle 




772 1 879 Choice Brilliant Proof. A very select specimen, and cer- 

tainly the finest known, or in any event unsurpassed by any 
other we have seen. Just 30 Proofs were struck but appar- 
ently many of these were not released. According to David 
Akers "Proofs are extremely rare and are less often seen than 
the more highly regarded Proofs of 1873 or 1875;" by com- 
parison, 20 pieces were reported minted of the 1875 year. 
David Akers was able to locate only seven auction records for 
Proofs, including duplications — fewer than he was able to 



(See Color Photo) 

locate for several dates with reported mintages of only 20 
pieces (1874, 1875, 1877 and 1878 as examples). Curi- 
ously, David Akers was able to locate nearly two and a half 
times as many sale records for the 1 875 than for the 1 879! 

Here is another rare prize which will be appreciated by the 
connoisseur. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint 
on September 4, 1879. 




Beautiful Proof 1880 Quarter Eagle 




773 1880 Choice Brilliant Proof. Surfaces are fully brilliant. Ex- 

amination with a glass reveals the tiniest of lint marks in the 
obverse field near the 1 2th star, as minted. A superb piece 
overall; we have never seen a finer example of this rarity. Just 
36 were reported struck of this issue, and it is doubtful if all 



(See Color Photo) 

were distributed. David Akers could locate only 14 sale 
records over the years, including duplicate sales for the same 
piece. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint 
on February 10, 1880. 




1889 Proof Quarter Eagle 




774 1 889 Brilliant Proof. Very close to the Choice category, this is 

one of the finest we have seen of this issue. Only 48 
specimens were reported struck. Probably about 30 were 
released to collectors and the remainder would have been 
melted. 



(See Color Photo) 

Another important opportunity for the quarter eagle 
specialist. 

From S. Hudson Chapman, December 16, 1919; acquired 
by John Work Garrett. 




1891 Proof Quarter Eagle 




77 5 1891 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of 80 specimens minted this 

year. A relatively low number of auction records for Proof 
issues (David Akers was able to locate 17 sales including 
duplicate appearances of the same coin) indicates that far 



(See Color Photo) 

from the reported 80 pieces were actually released. Perhaps a 
net sale figure of 30 pieces would be more realistic. In any 
event, the 1891 in Proof remains a major rarity. 
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1892 Proof Quarter Eagle 



Color Photo) 



776 1892 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of 105 pieces struck and 

perhaps one of 40 to 50 pieces actually distributed. Extremely 
rare. 



1901 Proof Quarter Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



111 1901 Brilliant Proof. Separated from the Choice category only 

by a few minor lines. Far above average; in fact one of the 
nicest we have seen of this date. Although 223 Proofs were 
reportedly minted, fewer have appeared at auction than have, 
for example, the 1 900 Proof quarter eagles which have a 
lower reported mintage. As noted in this and the preceding 
Garrett Collection, Part I, sale catalogue, the Proof mintage 
figures have to be "taken with a grain of salt." Although cer- 
tain numbers may have been struck of various issues, in many 
if not most instances coins were never distributed. The reason 
for striking a larger number was apparently one of economics 
and efficiency. Rather than set up the Proof presses each time 
an order was received, a fixed quantity — perhaps 20, maybe 
30, or whatever number deemed reasonable — of a given issue 
was produced on one or two occasions. Orders were then filled 
from this "stock." Unsold pieces were either melted, or as 
may have been the case with certain issues, released into cir- 
culation at face value. 



1902 Proof Quarter Eagle 



7 78 1902 Choice Brilliant Proof. The finish on 1902 gold Proof 

coins as well as most of the other issues from 1 902 through 
1 907 is a departure from that used in earlier years. No longer 
were the central devices frosty; rather, the head of Liberty, 
wings of the eagle and other parts range from fully brilliant to 
partially brilliant. The method of manufacturing had apparently 
changed. 

In September 1979 the writer visited the United States 
Assay Office in San Francisco and observed the preparation of 
Proof coins and Proof dies. To prepare the obverse die of a 
Susan B. Anthony dollar, for example, took about one hour. 
The head of Ms. Anthony was carefully masked with protec- 
tive tape as were certain other areas. Then a hand-held bur- 
nishing tool was used to impart a high polish to the field. The 
masking prevented polishing from reaching the parts which 
were to appear in relief. The result was a die which would 
subsequently produce brilliant Proof coins with frosty sur- 
faces. Apparently, in 1 902 and later years, the Proof Depart- 
ment at the Philadelphia Mint became careless and devoted 
less time to die preparation, with the resulting coins having a 
high polish even in the recessed areas of the design. 





1907 Proof Quarter Eagle 





Color Photo) 



779 1907 Brilliant Proof. Separated from the Choice category by 

just a few marks. 1 54 Proofs were reported coined, of which 
perhaps 100 actually saw distribution. Important as the last 
year of the Liberty head design, this long lived configuration 
was initiated in 1 840 and remained in continual use, without 
any major changes, from that point onward. 



Rare 1 908 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



780 1908 Choice Matte Proof. Reported mintage of 236 

specimens. In this instance, the first year of issue, it is likely 
that an inordinately high number was dispersed as this repre- 
sented the first year of issue of the innovative incuse design by 
Bela Lyon Pratt and the piece had a very high curiosity quo- 
tient. Whether or not all 236 were distributed is not known, 
however. In any event, following initial distribution many of 
them were "spent" as collectors vociferously objected to the 
Matte Proof finish, feeling that a Proof should be "brilliant" 
and "mirrorlike" rather than dull. The Matte Proof lection, held 
November 1 979, the to display the relief features of a coin or 
medal in greater contrast rendering it more "artistic." Collec- 
tors, however, felt cheated and rejected these pieces. Matte 
Proof mintages declined over the years, resulting in very small 
quantities of Matte Proof production in the final years of the 
experiment, 1914-1915. The Mint was unsuccessful in 
distributing even these reduced mintages. Finally the leftovers 
were either melted or sold in bulk (for instance, Matte Proof 
cents were sold to Henry Chapman, who in turn sold quantities 
to William Pukall of New Jersey, who still had large numbers of 
them left in the early 1 950s when he sold them to the present 
writer). 

Today Matte Proofs are recognized as classic examples of 
numismatic Americana. Auction records for Matte Proofs have 
risen dramatically and in many instances are much higher than 
their brilliant Proof counterparts of a few years earlier. In our 
first sale of the Garrett Collection, held in November 1 979, the 
Matte Proof half eagles which were included were among the 
most enthusiastically received pieces of that denomination. 
The rarity of most Matte Proof issues is hard to overempha- 
size. The Garrett Collection Matte Proof coins were obtained 
directly from the Philadelphia Mint through the agency of 
Henry Chapman. The solitary exception to this is the 1 909 of- 
fered in the following lot. 

Obtained by Robert Garrett, through Henry Chapman, No- 
vember 16, 1908. Chapman purchased It directly from the 
Philadelphia Mint. 
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Rare 1 909 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 




781 1909 Choice Matte Proof. One of a reported mintage of 139 

pieces. Apparently only a very few of this date have survived 
to the present, as David Akers was able to trace auction rec- 
ords of just 1 8 coins, including duplications. Most were 
"spent" for the same reasons discussed in the preceding lot 
description. 

Robert Garrett neglected to request the 1 909 gold Proof set 

✓ 

in sufficient time to receive it directly from the Mint; therefore, 
he commissioned Henry Chapman to locate one in the numis- 



matic market. Interestingly, this proved to be very difficult in 
spite of Chapman's efforts through advertisements and other 
solicitation. This is a significant commentary on the rarity of 
this set during its own time. Finally, in 1913, four years after 
issue, a set came to light! 

The finish on the 1 909 and 1910 Matte Proofs has a satiny 
appearance and is somewhat brighter than that on earlier 
issues. It is often characterized as a Roman finish. 

From Henry Chapman, January 23, 1913. 



Rare 1910 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 




782 1910 Choice Matte Proof with the Roman finish as used for 

this year. 

Although Mint reports indicate that the remarkable quantity 
of 682 pieces were produced, this number is obviously an 
error. David Akers sums up the situation: 

The reported mintage of 682 Proofs is significantly 
higher than for any other Proof quarter eagle. However, 
Proofs of this date are much more rare than those of 
1908, 191 1, 1912 or 1913, and therefore one can 



reasonably conclude that this mintage figure is in error, 
or that most of the issue was melted. 

David Akers was able to locate sale records for just 2 1 coins 
sold at auction, including duplications. We would doubt if more 
than two or three dozen, if indeed that many, are known to 
numismatists today. Like other Matte Proof quarter eagles, the 
1910 is a prime numismatic rarity. 

From Henry Chapman, December 10, 1910; purchased by 
Chapman directly from the Mint at the request of Robert 
Garrett. 



Rare 1911 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



783 191 1 Choice Matte Proof. 191 Proofs were reported struck; 

perhaps three dozen exist today. The finish is of the standard 
Matte Proof type as used originally in 1 908 and continuing 
from 1912 through 1915. 



A superb example of this great rarity. 

From Henry Chapman, December 15, 1911; purchased by 
Chapman directly from the Mint at the request of Robert 
Garrett. 
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Rare 1912 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 




784 1912 Choice Matte Proof. 197 pieces are reported to have 

been minted, but here again the figure bears no relationship 
whatever to the number in existence today. David Akers was 
able to trace 1 9 sale records, including duplications, which in- 
dicates a net auction appearance of perhaps a dozen different 
coins. 

An extreme rarity in the quarter eagle series. The phrase 



"extremely rare" in the present catalogue could tend to lose 
its significance through repetition; however, it is repeatedly 
appropriate. Any individual quarter eagle from this stellar offer- 
ing of Matte Proofs would be a major attraction on its own in 
any auction sale. 

From Henry Chapman, May 7, 1912; purchased from the 
Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 



Rare 1913 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 








(See Color Photo) 



785 1913 Choice Matte Proof. 165 pieces reported to have been 

minted, of which perhaps three dozen are known to exist to- 
day. Another prize item. 



From Henry Chapman, January 23, 1913; purchased di- 
rectly from the Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 



Rare 1914 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 
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( See Color Photo) 



786 1914 Choice Matte Proof. Although 117 were reportedly 

minted, this issue is extremely rare. David Akers cites 1 9 sale 
examples which may represent a dozen or so unduplicated 
coins. We doubt whether more than two dozen exist today. 
Added to the rarity of the Matte Proof quarter eagles offered 
here is the fact that they are absolutely pristine having come 



directly from the Mint. Unlike many of their brethren, these 
pieces have not been cleaned or tampered with in any fashion. 
They have been lovingly cared for in the private collection of a 
connoisseur practically from the day they left the Mint. 

From Henry Chapman, September 30, 1914; purchased di- 
rectly from the Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 



Extremely Rare 1915 Matte Proof Quarter Eagle 




787 1915 Choice Matte Proof. Although 100 pieces were report- 

edly minted it is doubtful if even 20 coins exist today, and 
even this estimate may be on the high side. Walter Breen 
states that the issue is "the rarest date of the design in Proof 



(See Color Photo) 
state; unappreciated." 

A landmark rarity; another item for the connoisseur. 

From Henry Chapman, November 4, 1915; purchased di- 
rectly from the Mint at the request of Robert Garrett. 
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Double Eagles 



Although the double eagles offered on the following pages are few 
in number, the quality is memorable. With the exception of the pieces 
which are Uncirculated, each is a Proof! Many of these Proofs were 
obtained directly from the Philadelphia Mint in the year of issue. The 
quality of the complete offering of Matte Proof double eagles, 
1908- 1915, is unsurpassed. It is exceedingly unlikely that an offer- 
ing of this calibre will ever be made again. 

Following experimentation by James B. Longa ere, several $20.00 
pieces were produced in 1849. Only one example survives today 
from the initial coinage: the piece exhibited at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. In the following year, 1850, the double eagles were first 
struck for circulation, becoming the largest denomination United 
States coin. The obverse design which was continuous through 
1 907 featured the head of Liberty with a coronet. The reverse, which 
showed an eagle with various embellishments, was modified several 
times. Beginning in 1866 the motto IN GOD WE TRUST was added. 
Beginning in 1877 the denomination, previously expressed as TWEN- 
TY D., was changed to TWENTY DOLLARS. 

Proofs were made of all issues in the Liberty head series after the 
late 1850s. Distribution was modest, though, as the high face value 
of each piece represented a large expenditure in an era when $20 
could represent several weeks' wages for the typical worker. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens, one of America's most prominent sculp- 
tors, was a member of a Mint committee in 1890 which considered 
coinage designs submitted by a public competition. In 1 892 he com- 
bined his talents with those of Charles E. Barber to design a medal for 
the Columbian Exposition, with Saint-Gaudens' work appearing for 
the obverse and Barber's for the reverse. The combination with 
Barber's work was apparently against his wishes for as Don Taxay 
notes in his monumental reference The United States Mint and 
Coinaqe the sculptor avoided the Mint from that time onward until 
1905. 

Then, in 1905 Theodore Roosevelt gave Saint-Gaudens the com- 
mission for his inaugural medal. The resulting design pleased Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so much that he began a campaign to involve the 
sculptor in his plan to improve the designs of our nation's coinage. A 
letter from Roosevelt with this view in mind, addressed to Saint- 
Gaudens, dated November 6, 1905 reads: 

How is the gold coinage design coming along? / want to make 
a suggestion. It seems to me to be worthwhile to try for really 
good coinage; though / suppose there will be a revolt about it. / 
was looking up some gold coins of Alexander the Great today, 
and / was struck by their high relief. Would it be well to have 
our coins in high relief, and also to have the rims raised? The 
point to having the rim raised would be, of course, to protect 
the figure of the coins; and if we have the figures in high relief, 
like the figures on the old Greek coins, they will surely last 
longer. What do you think of this? 

Saint-Gaudens' reply is quoted in part: 

You have hit the nail on the head with regard to the coinage. Of 
course the great coins (and you might say the only coins) are 
the Greek ones you speak of, just as the great medals are 



those of the fifteenth century by Pisani and Sperandie. Nothing 
would please me more than to make the attempt in the direc- 
tion of the heads of Alexander, but the authorities on modern 
monetary requirements would / fear "throw fits" to speak em- 
phatically if the thing were done now. It would be great if it 
could be accomplished and / do not see what the objection 
would be if the edges were high enough to prevent the rubb- 
ing. Perhaps an inquiry from you would not receive the an- 
tagonistic reply from those who have the say in such matters 
that would certainly be made to me. 

Up to the present / have done no work on the actual models for 
the coins, but / have made sketches, and the matter is con- 
stantly in my mind. / have about determined on the composi- 
tion of one side, which would contain an eagle very much like 
the one I placed on your medal with a modification that would 
be advantageous; on the other side some kind of a (possibly 
winged) figure of Liberty striding forward as if on a mountain 
top, holding aloft on one arm a shield bearing the stars and 
stripes with the word Liberty marked across the field; in the 
other hand perhaps a flaming torch, the drapery would be flow- 
ing in the breeze. My idea would be to make it a living thing and 
typical of progress. 

Tell me frankly what you think of this and what your ideas may 
be. / remember you spoke of the head of an Indian; of course 
that is always a superb thing to do, but would it be a sufficent- 
ly dear emblem of Liberty as required by the law? 

Correspondence continued, and Saint-Gaudens developed the 
models for the $ 1 0 and $20 coins. His failing health forced him to re- 
ly on his assistant, Henry He ring, to help with the work. 

The design finally achieved, the walking figure of Liberty holding a 
torch on the obverse, and on the reverse a flying eagle, made its ap- 
pearance in 1907. The relief was very high, almost sculptured in ap- 
pearance and the date (1907) appeared in Roman numerals as 
MCMVII. Immediately great problems occurred with striking. The 
design was found to be unsatisfactory for high speed production 
when tried at the Mint. In order to achieve the correct sharpness and 
high relief it required three blows of the press; therefore, Mint of- 
ficials decided to strike a limited number and then have the design 
modified to facilitate striking. Accordingly, 1 1 ,250 of the high relief, 
with date in Roman numerals, design were made. The Saint-Gaudens 
design was then changed to a shallow relief. The Roman numeral 
date, which caused confusion with the public, was replaced with the 
more familiar Arabic numerals. As was the case with the first Saint- 
Gaudens eagles, IN GOD WE TRUST was omitted in deference to 
President Roosevelt's personal preferences; however, in 1908 Con- 
gress restored the motto. 

Coinage of Saint-Gaudens' double eagles continued through 1 933. 
Most issues of the 1 920s and 1 930s did not circulate, but were kept 
in Treasury vaults or were shipped overseas for payment of interna- 
tional transactions. 

The double eagle specialist will find the aforementioned Matte 
Proof pieces as well as the various Proofs in the Liberty head series to 
be of commanding importance. 
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Uncirculated 1850 Double Eagle 





788 1850 Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. A fully frosty specimen 

with relatively minimal contact marks. A tiny toning area in 
the field near the 1 2th and 1 3th stars on the obverse and 
another in the rays at the left side of the reverse serve as 
hallmarks for this coin and will permanently identify it. The 
spots appear to be of a superficial nature. 

Although 1850 represents the first year of issue of this 



(See Color Photo) 



large and impressive denomination, there was apparently little 
interest on the part of the public to save them as souvenirs. 
With the exception of the example in the Pingel Collection the 
writer has never seen an 1 850 double eagle to equal the pres- 
ent example. Even MS-60 pieces can be deemed truly rare. A 
very exciting piece for the specialist in this denomination. 

From the Kingman Collection. 




Extremely Important 1860 Proof Double Eagle 





789 



1860 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although mintage figures in- 
dicate a production of 59 specimens, it is doubtful whether 
more than a dozen or two were actually distributed to collec- 
tors. As correspondence in The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection indicates, 
Proof gold coins of the 1 860s and 1 870s were exceedingly 
rare and elusive in their own time. The number of specialist 
collectors desiring Proof double eagles by date sequence in 
the 1860s could probably be counted on one hand with 



(See Color Photo) 



fingers left over, as the familiar expression goes. The present 
specimen is unsurpassed by any other we have seen or are 
aware of. It would be impossible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this offering. 

From W. Elliot Woodward , September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the W. Foster Ely Collection. Correspondence involving the 
remarkable Ely Collection gold Proof coins can be found on 
pages 461-462 of the aforementioned Garrett Collection 

reference. 



Remarkable 1865 Proof Double Eagle 





790 



1865 Choice Brilliant Proof. Although 25 specimens were 
reported minted, a figure which in itself would indicate rarity, 
Walter Breen was able to trace the existence of just six 
specimens. Allowing for pieces which may not have been 
surveyed it is doubtful whether more than 10 exist in all of 
numismatics. 



(See Color Photo) 



The present example, virtually flawless in character, is un- 
surpassed by any other we have seen. A remarkable, impor- 
tant, and exceedingly rare item. 

Provenance is not known; probably obtained by T. Harnson 
Garrett in the 1 9th century. 
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Superb 1866 Proof Double Eagle 




791 1866 Choice Brilliant Proof. The reported mintage of 30 
pieces is not indicative of the true rarity of this coin. Walter 
Breen was able to trace just eight pieces, some of which were 
noted as being considerably impaired. It is doubtful if more 
than a dozen exist totally. The present piece is certainly in the 
front rank as far as quality is concerned. 

The 1 866 is additionally important as it represents the first 



(See Color Photo) 

year of the new design with IN GOD WE TRUST above the 
eagle on the reverse. 

From W. Elliot Woodward ', September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the collection of W. Foster Ely of Elyria, Ohio. It is presumed 
that Ely, who collected gold coins by date sequence, obtained 
many, if not most, of his specimens directly from the Phila- 
delphia Mint, at or near the time of striking. 




Celebrated 1873 Proof Double Eagle 





Color Photo) 



792 1873 Choice Brilliant Proof. The perfectionist will be able to 

locate a few stray lines with a glass, but none are of great 
significance. From the standpoint of quality, this is in the front 
rank of approximately a dozen known examples. A number of 
these are specifically cited by Walter Breen as impaired. The 
Mint records indicate a mintage of just 25 pieces. 

For numismatists 1873 has become a famous date, due 



primarily to the extensive research of Chicago collector Harry 
X Boosel who has written many articles on the subject. One 
complete gold Proof set of this year was given to the director 
of the Calcutta (India) Mint. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the W. Foster Ely Collection. 



Exceedingly Rare 1874 Proof Double Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



793 1874 Brilliant Proof. Very close to the Choice category, and 

certainly unsurpassed by any other example of this date which 
we have examined. Although the Mint reports indicate that 20 
pieces were struck, a fact which in itself would make this one 
of the greatest of all American gold rarities, far fewer than that 
number are traceable today. Walter Breen mentions the exis- 
tence of seven pieces, and notes that this may well include 
duplicates. He indicates that, altogether, fewer than eight 
pieces exist in all of numismatics. 

Here is another piece which is of extreme rarity; a coin for 



which it is impossible to overstate the rarity or desirability. It is 
probably safe to say that never again in our lifetime will we 
(the present numismatic fraternity — the readers of this cata- 
logue) have the opportunity to bid on coins such as those in the 
Garrett Collection: coins which embody a brilliant combination 
of rarity, quality and illustrious pedigree dating back, in many 
instances, to the last century. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, September 5, 1883; earlier from 
the W. Foster Ely Collection. 
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Centennial 1876 Proof Double Eagle 




794 1876 Brilliant Proof. A very attractive piece with just a few 

light lines. Although the Mint cites a production of 45 pieces, 
probably fewer than 1 0 exist today. Walter Breen was able to 
locate just seven examples. 

This piece was struck during our nation's Centennial year 
and may hold added interest to some for this reason. 




From Harold P. Newlin, March 30, 1885. Newlin, a Philadel- 
phia attorney, befriended T. Harrison Garrett after Garrett's 
purchase of his prize 1802 half dime. As correspondence in 
The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Gar- 
rett Collection relates, Newlin thereafter offered first pick of 
his collection's prime rarities to Mr. Garrett, especially those in 
the gold series. 



Landmark 1877 Proof Double Eagle 




795 1877 Choice Brilliant Proof. Under a glass a few trivial marks 

are visible, but the piece remains one of the finest known ex- 
amples of this exceedingly elusive issue. Twenty pieces were 
reported to have been issued. Walter Breen was able to trace 
only two auction records, and one of these was an impaired 
coin. The phrase "once in a lifetime opportunity" comes to 
mind, but whether it is relevant in this instance only time will 



Color Photo) 

tell. Certainly it is true that this is one of American 
numismatics' greatest Proof gold rarities, and the possessor of 
it will have a piece which nearly all other cabinets lack. 

Provenance is not known; probably obtained by T. Harrison 
Garrett near the time of issue, possibly from the Philadelphia 
Mint. 




Superb 1879 Proof Double Eagle 




796 1879 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 30 specimens 

reported coined this year, and probably one of fewer than 10 
known to exist today. Walter Breen called the issue "ex- 
ceedingly rare" and was able to trace the existence of just six 
specimens, including the two pieces permanently impounded 



in the Smithsonian Institution and the American Numismatic 
Society respectively. 

Another "rarity of rarities;" a coin for the ages. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett directly from the Philadel- 
phia Mint on September 4, 1879. 
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Splendid 1880 Proof Double Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



797 1880 Choice Brilliant Proof. Fully brilliant, but with some ton- 

ing at the borders — due to the copper alloy. Although the Mint 
reports a coinage of 36 pieces, Walter Breen's research ac- 
counted for only eight examples. We doubt if any extant piece 
can surpass in quality the item offered here. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from the Philadelphia Mint 



of February 10, 1880. Correspondence relating to this specif ic 
transaction can be found on page 458 o7The History of United 
States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. This 
remarkable invoice notes that the gold Proof sets of 1880 
were delivered to the Mint superintendent just one hour before 
the package was shipped to Garrett. Apparently February 1 0th 
was the first day that gold Proof coins were available this year. 



Prized 1891 Proof Double Eagle 




798 1891 Choice Brilliant Proof. The Mint reports a mintage of 52 

pieces, but actual distribution was probably far less, perhaps 
about half that. Walter Breen estimates that about 1 4 exist to- 
day, many of which have been damaged in one way or another 
over the years. The present coin is superb in every respect and 



if it is not the very finest known specimen, it is certainly the 
equivalent. 

Increasing the desirability of this 1 891 date is the low busi- 
ness strike mintage: just 1 ,392 examples were coined for cir- 
culation, making the piece a landmark issue in any grade. 




Magnificent 1892 Proof Double Eagle 



Color Photo) 



799 1892 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 93 pieces reported 

minted, and one of probably no more than a dozen or so known 
to exist today. As is the case with the preceding lot, the 1 892 
is rare in any grade. Only 4,430 business strikes were pro- 



duced in addition to the Proofs. 

The opportunity to acquire a specimen of this calibre may 
not recur for many, many years. 
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Beautiful 1901 Proof Double Eagle 




800 1 901 Choice Brilliant Proof. This piece has a few lintmarks, as 

made; notably one at the neck of Liberty on the obverse. Inter- 
estingly, a human hair, silk thread, or some other piece of what 
has been termed "lint" in a die, when compressed between 
the blank planchet and the die, will leave a distinct mark. In 
terms of overall qualtiy, this 1901 Proof is in the very front 
ranks of extant specimens. Of the 96 pieces struck, we doubt 
if as many as 10 percent or even 5 percent could equal this 
one. Indeed, Walter Breen specifically notes that this issue is 
usually found with nicks. 

Considering how desirable Proof double eagles may appear 



(See Color Photo) 

to a collector today, it is ironic that at one time there was very 
little interest in them. In 1 920, for example, Henry Chapman, 
the well-known Philadelphia dealer, was retailing brilliant Proof 
double eagles of the early 20th century for $22 to $24 each, 
just a nominal amount above face value! One can imagine that 
a dealer's offer to acquire a piece bearing a $22 retail tag 
would be little if anything above face value at that time. Accor- 
dingly, it is likely that many, if not most, were spent. This 
situation was further aggravated by the issuance of Matte 
Proofs which were not at all popular with collectors of the day. 
Only very few numismatists who wanted "one of everything," 
like the Garrett family, for example, saved them. 




Superb 1902 Proof Double Eagle 



(See Color Photo) 





801 1902 Choice Brilliant Proof. One of just 1 14 Proofs reported 

struck, and one of perhaps several dozen surviving today. 
Walter Breen indicates that most existing specimens "have 
been nicked up." Happily the present piece is free from this 
situation. 

The finish on gold Proofs between 1 902-1 907 differs from 
that of earlier years, and displays mirror-like surfaces on the 
high parts in addition to the fields. This is discussed in our 
earlier description of the 1 902 quarter eagle. This specimen, 
undoubtedly as nice as the moment it came from the dies at 
the Mint, shows many parallel striae in the obverse and reverse 



fields as a result of the way the die was polished. Here is a coin 
which has survived in its original state and thus forms an ob- 
ject for study by those interested in Proof specimens. It is 
doubtful if a finer 1 902 Proof double eagle exists. 

Adding to the desirability of the 1 902 double eagle is its 
relatively low mintage for the period: just slightly over 31 ,000 
business strikes which is the lowest for any double eagle in the 
Liberty head series after 1893. As Walter Breen notes, "by 
now famous from date collector attention; lowest business 
strike mintage of the period." 

A superb piece worthy of the cabinet of the most discrimi- 
nating connoisseur. 
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12th month 23rd, 1907 • 



Mr* Robert Garrett, 

My Dear Mr* Garrett, 



I have just succeeded in getting a superb speci- 



men of the St* Gaudens $20 with date in Roman numerals* They are very 
scarce indeed and I was bid ?31 for one on Saturday in this city* I send 



herewith:- 

1907 St* Gaudens $20 gold piece, first design Roman numerals, 
1907 St. Gaudens $20 gold piece, Arabic numerals 

Postage 



$31 

20 



14 



$ 51*14 

I spent nearly all day Saturday trying to get these pieces* With 



compliments of the season. 




How lots 803 and 804 were obtained. 
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Desirable 1907 Proof Double Eagle 




802 1907 Choice Brilliant Proof. Liberty head style; the last issue 

of the 1850-1907 Liberty head format. Just 78 specimens 
are reported to have been struck, the lowest mintage recorded 
for any 20th-century Proof issue. Of this number "many sur- 



vivors are impaired" according to Walter Breen. The present 
specimen is a beautiful exception. 

A highly prized piece. 




Superb 1907 MCMVII High Relief $20 



(See Color Photo) 



803 MCMVII ( 1 907) High relief double eagle. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-69, with the satiny surface which has often been 
described as "Proof" by other cataloguers. In over a quarter 
century in the coin business we have never seen a finer speci- 
men of this, a piece which has been considered the most artis- 
tic and beautiful regular issue United States coin by many 
numismatists. 

The piece approaches absolute perfection. It is the very 
definition of quality for this issue. The surfaces have a satin 
finish, unlike the regular mint frost, and the coin is equivalent 
to those offered as "Proof" by other sellers. The piece is in full 
conformity with Walter Breen's Proof criteria as iisted in the 
left column on page 209 of his Encyclopedia of United States 
and Colonial Proof Coins book. The prospective bidder is urged 
to read the Breen commentary and to study the piece in detail. 
In the absence of specific documentation, scarcely two ad- 
vanced numismatists seem to agree on what constitutes a 
Proof issue and what is not, so we are being quite conservative 
in our opinion, by assigning this piece Uncirculated status. 

As related in the introduction to this denomination, the 
MCMVII double eagle was the result of close cooperation and 
correspondence between noted American sculptor Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and President Theodore Roosevelt. Additional 
details concerning the production of this famous issue can be 
found in Don Taxay's landmark reference United States Mint 
and Coinage, published by Arco Books. 



Roosevelt considered the national coinage to be in need of 
improvement, an observation based on his study of certain 
classical Greek and other numismatic issues. Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens agreed and one of the results was the now-famous 
MCMVII high relief double eagle. The date appeared in Roman 
numerals, and the entire coin was done in a high, almost 
sculptured, relief. While the coin was a tremendous success 
from an aesthetic point of view, production problems arose. 
Several blows of the coining press were required to produce 
each piece, a situation not conducive to high-speed produc- 
tion. The result was that the design was soon modified to a 
shallow relief format. The Roman numerals, understandable as 
they might be to the intelligentsia, were found to be confusing 
to the general public, so they were dropped in favor of the 
more usual Arabic style. All of this isolated the MCMVII as a 
high point in American coinage, a coin which is justifiably 
famous today. 



In our opinion, the determined purchaser of the present lot 
can bid with the assurance that nowhere in the world does 
there exist, nor could there possibly exist, a finer specimen of 
the MCMVII high relief double eagle. Quality, history, beauty, 
artistry — all are combined here in one solitary piece. 

Obtained by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on Decem- 
ber 23, 1907. 
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(See Color Photo) 



804 1 907 Saint-Gaudens design. Date in Arabic numerals. Choice 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-67, or finer. 



Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on De- 
cember 23, 1907, in the same transaction as the preceding 
lot. 



Very Rare 1908 Matte Proof Double Eagle 




805 1 908 Choice Matte Proof. With the motto IN GOD WE TRUST. 

Although 101 Matte Proof double eagles were reportedly 
struck, apparently only a small fraction of this number ever 
saw distribution. Walter Breen quotes Green's Mint Record 
and Type Table, 1 936, concerning the 1 908 gold sets: "Less 
than 1 00 sets of Proof gold struck at Philadelphia. Five collec- 
tors and one dealer purchased these sets, the remainder were 
destroyed at the Mint January 2, 1 909." 

In his book Walter Breen was unable to locate the positive 
existence of any 1 908 original gold Proof set and conse- 
quently he speculated that extant 1908 gold sets known to 
him may not have been from the Mint; in others words they 
could be made-up sets. The Garrett Collection set dispersed 



(See Color Photo) 

here is indeed an original set. As noted in the introduction, 
each Matte Proof double eagle from 1 909 through 1915, with 
the solitary exception of 1 909, was acquired directly from the 
Mint through the agency of Henry Chapman. 

The commentary printed concerning the various Matte Proof 
lots of the Garrett Collection sale, the research by David Akers 
(which as of this writing has not yet extended to include the 
eagle or double eagle series), and the abundantly obvious rarity 
of these issues should prompt a re-thinking on the part of ad- 
vanced numismatists and dealers. 

Obtained by Robert Garrett through Henry Chapman, No- 
vember 16, 1908. Chapman purchased it directly from the 
Philadelphia Mint. 




Very Rare 1909 Matte Proof Double Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



806 1909 Choice Matte Proof, with Roman finish. This piece ex- 

hibits the "Roman gold" finish as used in 1909 and 1910. 

Robert Garrett did not order a 1 909 Proof set from the Mint 
at the time of issue, so he soon commissioned Henry Chapman 
to find him one. Perhaps no greater indication of the rarity of 
Matte Proofs, near the time of issue, (to say nothing of their 
rarity today!) can be offered than by stating the fact that Henry 
Chapman, one of America's most prominent dealers at the 



time, if not the most prominent, took four years to obtain this 
set. He advertised and wrote extensively in his extensive 
search! 

Here is another classic coin. To state more about its rarity 
would be to belabor the obvious. 

From Henry Chapman, January 23, 1913, following his long 
search for this date set. 
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Very Rare 1910 Matte Proof Double Eagle 




807 1910 Choice Matte Proof, with Roman finish. With the Roman 

style, as also used in 1 909. Although the Mint records a mint- 
age of 167 pieces, this is not at all meaningful. Walter Breen 
was able to locate the auction sale records of only five speci- 
mens over the years! 

This writer finds the experience of cataloguing these items 
thrilling. Probably never again in numismatic history will any 



(See Color Photo) 

single cataloguer have the opportunity to present so many 
early American Proof gold coins, including superb Matte Proof 
specimens which were obtained directly from the Mint in the 
year of issue and remained continuously in the original collec- 
tion by the same owner. 

Purchased by Robert Garrett through Henry Chapman on De- 
cember 10, 1910. Chapman obtained it directly from the Phil- 
adelphia Mint. 




Very Rare 1911 Matte Proof Double Eagle 




808 1911 Choice Matte Proof. Here we go again ... It really isn't 

necessary to "explain away" the mintage of 1 00 coins for the 
story is the same — only a tiny fraction exist today. Walter 
Breen, who certainly has seen more than his share of coins, 
asks the question, "Do even 20 survive?" He could only cite 
three specific instances of 1911 Matte Proof double eagles 
appearing in public auction sales. 

As noted in our earlier commentary (see the quarter eagle 
section of this catalogue). Matte Proofs, although highly prized 
by Mint officials both in America and abroad, were not well 
received by collectors, who preferred the more traditional 
"brilliant" style. The Mint produced, on speculation, modest 



(See Color Photo) 

quantities each year, but apparently only very few were ever 
ordered. The result is that today Matte Proof gold coins of all 
denominations stand in the very forefront of American numis- 
matic rarities. Only at widely separate intervals do individual 
Matte Proof gold coins of any date or denomination come on 
the market. The Garrett Collection offering of complete Matte 
Proof date runs of quarter eagles, half eagles, eagles and 
double eagles, is an event which will forever shine in the an- 
nals of numismatics. 

Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on Decem- 
ber 15, 1911, following its purchase directly from the Phila- 
delphia Mint. 




Very Rare 1912 Matte Proof Double Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



809 1912 Choice Matte Proof. One of just 74 specimens minted, 

and one of just a handful in existence today. It is estimated 
that perhaps no more than 1 0 or 1 5, if indeed that many, have 
survived to the present era. Walter Breen traces the auction 
appearance of just four coins! Others are noted as being in a 
Philadelphia estate and in museums. 



The present piece, unsurpassable in quality, will doubtless 
attract the close scrutiny and bidding attention of specialists. 

Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on May 
7, 1912, who obtained the set directly from the Philadelphia 
Mint at the time of issue. 
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Very Rare 1913 Matte Proof Double Eagle 





(See Color Photo) 



810 1913 Choice Matte Proof. One of 58 pieces reported coined; 

one of just a few known today. Walter Breen traced the auc- 
tion sale records of five specimens. 

It is difficult to know what adjectives to use when describing 
a coin such as this. Is such a coin simply "rare," or is it "very 
rare," "extremely rare," or is it "excessively rare?" This last 
appelation might perhaps imply that the coin is rare to excess, 
or rarer than it should be! This is, of course, simply a matter of 
semantics. Certainly any adjectives which have been applied 



to such classic American rarities as the 1 804 silver dollar, the 
1 894-S dime, and so on, can be applied with equal justifica- 
tion to a coin such as this 1913 Matte Proof double eagle. To 
use a few more adjectives, not necessarily descriptive of rar- 
ity, but rather indicative of the pleasure one draws from view- 
ing these coins, we say that this piece is amazing and 
delightful. 

Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on Janu- 
ary 23, 1913, following its purchase directly from the Mint. 



Very Rare 1914 Matte Proof Double Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



811 1914 Choice Matte Proof. Although mintage records indicate 

that 70 pieces were struck it is impossible to trace more than 
the tiniest fraction of these today. Probably only a few were 
distributed, for this was in the sunset era of the Matte Proof 
format. 

Auction records are interesting. For the sake of illustration 
let us say that coin "X" is considered to be worth $10,000 
(for the purpose of this example only; we are in no way sug- 
gesting a value for the coin offered in this lot). It may be the 
case that an example of coin "X" has not appeared on the 
market for many years. The $10,000 valuation can be ascer- 
tained by looking back to the last sale record which might have 
been many years ago and might have been for an inferior speci- 
men, and then by adding a reasonable amount to allow for in- 
flation, the rise in the coin market, the grading difference or 
whatever, an estimate of current value can be arrived at. By 
this formula the coin might be estimated to bring $20,000 at 
auction. But, suppose it brings $40,000? What then? A new 
level is set. While the purchaser of item "X" has broken into 
new territory, the fact remains that he or she actually owns the 
piece whereas the underbidders and interested spectators still 
are without one. Now that a price of $40,000 is set will one 
ever be available again at $20,000? If history is an indication 
the answer is an emphatic "No!" The valuation of any subse- 
quent specimen coming on the market is apt to start at 



$40,000 as an estimated value and perhaps sell for more. So 
in a way, the purchaser of a rare or especially desirable coin at 
auction which realizes a record price solidifies its value at the 
same time. Often today's record price is tomorrow's bargain. 
Over the years we have sold coins for several thousand differ- 
ent consignors. Many record prices have been obtained. In 
reviewing past performance, often the coins which sold for 
record prices later turned out to be the best buys of all. They 
sold for record prices because they offered a combination of 
rarity, quality and other factors of desirability. As the market 
has strengthened, these factors have been intensified with the 
result that subsequent offerings of similar coins have usually 
brought even more. 

What the Garrett Collection Matte Proof double eagles might 
realize is unknown, and will remain so until the very moment 
the sale is finalized on the auction floor. However, no matter 
what this particular lot, or any other, sells for, the one with the 
broadest smile will not be the onlooker who watches in amaze- 
ment while it brings a record price (if indeed it does) but will be 
the owner who can be pleased to own something that few 
other private collectors or museums anywhere in the world 
possess. Enough for philosophy . . . 

Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman, his 
agent, on September 30, 1914. Henry Chapman acquired it 
directly from the Philadelphia Mint. 
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Extremely Rare 1915 Matte Proof Double Eagle 




812 1915 Choice Matte Proof. The adjective "extremely" in- 

dicating rarity is relative in this case. You may substitute any 
adjective you wish. Although 50 pieces were reported coined, 
it is Walter Breen's belief that perhaps only a dozen survive, 
and even this may be unduly optimistic. We will save words on 
the present description and let the coin speak for itself. This is 
the final offering in what is probably the most illustrious 



(See Color Photo) 

presentation of individual Matte Proof double eagles that the 
numismatic fraternity will ever have the opportunity to com- 
pete for. 

Obtained by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman on Decem- 
ber 4, 1915. Henry Chapman, acting as Robert Garrett's 
agent in acquiring these Matte Proofs, purchased it directly 
from the Mint at the time of issue. 




Important Announcement About the Next Garrett Collection Sale 

The third sale in the Garrett Collection offering is scheduled to be held in New York City on October 1-3, 
1980. Although complete details are not available as of the present press time, it is anticipated that em- 
phasis will be on colonial and early American issues, including great rarities. Plan now to participate. 
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Commemorative Coins 



The first United States commemorative coins to be specifically 
distributed in quantity to the public were those produced in 1892 and 
1893 in connection with the World's Columbian Exposition. From 
then until 1954, 48 different design types of commemorative half 
dollars were issued. Including mintmark varieties and minor varia- 
tions, 142 different types were made. In addition, the 1893 Isabella 
quarter, the 1 900 Lafayette silver dollar and over a dozen varieties of 
commemorative gold coins were produced. 

The Garrett Collection of commmemorative coins was remarkable 
for its high quality. Original correspondence indicates that both 
Robert Garrett and John Work Garrett were very selective and 
wanted only the finest specimens for inclusion in the collection. In- 
dicative of this is a letter which John Work Garrett wrote on April 1 0, 
1922, to William Hess/ein, the Boston dealer: 

/ am returning the two Grant coins in the hope you will be able 
to pick out for me somewhat better specimens than these two. 



Even if it takes a little waiting / should prefer that to putting in 
my collection two specimens which are really not very 
good . . . 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition coins in the following 
offering, the half dollar (Lot 8 1 6j, the gold dollar (Lot 868), quarter 
eagle (Lot 873) and two $50 (Lots 875 and 876) represent the 25th 
set struck for the Exposition. Specific correspondence concerning 
this particular set can be found on pages 4 79 and 480 of The History 
of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 
General information concerning the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position coins can be found on page 286 of the same reference. 

By today's "brilliant is best" philosophy among collectors it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to locate superb-quality early commem- 
orative coins with natural toning. These Garrett coins are marvelous 
exceptions. As a combination of quality, pedigree and appearance 
the following offering should attract wide interest. 






(See Color Photo) 



813 1893 Isabella quarter. Choice Proof. A superb coin with 

beautiful iridescent toning as acquired over a long period of 
years. The question of Proof issues of silver commemorative 
coins made for the World's Columbian Exposition has been 
debated for many years among numismatists. No official Mint 
records exist showing the coinage of Proofs, and yet, ex- 
amples of the 1 893 Isabella quarter and the 1 892 and 1 893 
Columbian Exposition half dollar exist with full prooflike sur- 
faces, of identical quality to regular Proof issues of this era. 
Walter Breen notes the existence of Proofs in his monumental 
reference book on this subject. 

In our opinion, there are indeed Proof issues of the 
1 892-1 893 silver coins. There also are a number of prooflike 
"first strikes" but these are characterized by patches or areas 
of frosty mint lustre or graininess. We mention this as we have 



applied the Proof grade to this lot as a matter of our profes- 
sional opinion but we want prospective bidders to recognize 
that other qualified opinions may differ, based on the belief 
that there are no Proofs in existence. In any event this piece is 
certainly one of the nicest 1893 Isabella quarters in all of 
numismatics. 

On March 3, 1 893, authority was given to the Board of Lady 
Managers of the Columbian Exposition to issue a special 
souvenir quarter dollar. The obverse depicts Queen Isabella 
and the reverse the figure of a woman kneeling. These pieces 
were offered at a price of $ 1 to the public. Most potential 
buyers thought that the Columbian half dollars with a face 
value of 50 cents were a better value at the sale price of $1 
than were the lower denomination quarters so only a small 
number of the Isabella pieces reached the hands of the public. 




814 1 892 Columbian Exposition half dollar. Choice Proof. With full 

Proof surface on obverse and reverse, including the letters and 
design details. A presentation coin. (See commentary under 
the preceding lot concerning 1892-1893 Columbian Exposi- 




tion Proof coins.) The obverse of this piece is toned a beautiful 
iridescent gold and blue. The reverse is lilac with golden and 
magenta tinges, toning toward blue at the border. A nicer- 
appearing example of this issue cannot be imagined. 
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815 1893 Columbian. (Half dollar denomination, as are all of the 

following lots through Lot 862 inclusive.) Choice Uncir- 
culated, MS-67, or better, with full prooflike surface. This 
piece might also be called a Proof, but as the Garrett records 
assign it Uncirculated status we are not changing it at this 
point. However, those interested will find it does indeed have a 
full Proof surface in all areas. We have never seen a finer exam- 
ple. Both obverse and reverse are toned a beautiful gunmetal 
blue with hints of magenta. A superb piece. 



816 1915-S Panama-Pacific. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. The 

obverse is toned light gold and magenta at the center, chang- 
ing to greenish-blue at the border. The reverse is gunmetal blue 
with suggestions of mottled lilac. The condition is impeccable. 
We have never seen a finer one. 

This coin was purchased as part of the complete 1915-S 
Panama-Pacific Exposition commemorative set from Henry 
Chapman who offered the set to Robert Garrett on January 
18, 1917, when he wrote to say: 

Would you like to have a set of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position coins consisting of the $50 gold pieces, round 
and octagon, $2.50, $1 gold pieces and the half dollar 
in silver? It has just occurred to me that I have not sup- 
plied you with the set. Price $235. I have the No. 25 
[set] struck and a statement to that effect from the 
director of the Mint at San Francisco. 

On February 19, 1917, Chapman gave further information 
concerning the rarity of the set. At the time Chapman had pur- 
chased two sets, one of which he had sold to a New York col- 
lector. He noted: 

[If I did not have] these two sets I would not know how 
to duplicate them. As far as I know, no dealer stocked 
them. I myself have handled about 12 of the full sets, 
sending some of them to Europe. . . . 

From Henry Chapman, February 20, 1 91 7 (a brief time after 
it was originally offered in January.) 

817 1918 Lincoln-lllinois Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Nearly full original mint brilliance just beginning to tone 
to light gold. A superb specimen of this issue, a half dollar 
which at the time of original distribution was considered to 
have very high artistic merit. 

This coin combined the design talents of mint engravers 
George T. Morgan and John R. Sinnock. The piece was in- 
tended to commemorate the 1 00th anniversary of the entry of 
Illinois into the Union. 

818 1 920 Maine Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. 
Nearly complete original mint brilliance, just beginning to ac- 
quire suggestions of light golden toning. A finer specimen we 
have never seen in over a quarter century of numismatics. Ob- 
viously this piece was hand picked from among many at the 
time of issue. 

The design of the coin was by Anthony De Francisci, who 
was to achieve fame the following year for his Peace silver 
dollar design. Today, the commemorative specialist realizes 
that the 1 920 Maine issue, although it is not considered to be 
one of the rarities in the series, is exceedingly difficult to locate 
in superb condition. 

819 1920 Pilgrim Tercentenary. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Just a few subtle traces of gold toning beginning to 
form. 



Although this issue bears the date 1920, it was actually 
struck in 1921. The obverse depicts Governor Bradford. The 
reverse shows the Mayflower, which brought the Pilgrims to 
what later became Massachusetts. 



(See Color Photo) 

820 1921 Alabama Centennial. 2X2 in field. Choice Uncirculated, 
MS-67. A superb specimen of this issue, one of the early com- 
memoratives which today is exceedingly hard to find without 
impairments. The present coin is extraordinarily well struck 
and is superbly preserved. The obverse is mostly brilliant with 
suggestions of mottled blue and gold. The reverse is almost 
completely brilliant with some subliminal gold. Another 
dazzling entry in the present field of select commemoratives. 

These commemorative half dollars were produced to com- 
memorate the 1 00th anniversary of the admission of Alabama 
to the Union. The special "2X2" was added in the field to 
create a rarity especially for collectors. 

821 1921 Missouri Centennial. 2X4 in field. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-65. Nearly full original mint briiiiance with just a 
whisper of gold toning. An outstanding specimen of an issue 
which is very difficult to find in a truly excellent state of 
preservation. 

The Missouri Centennial was celebrated in 1921. Special 
commemorative half dollars such as the one offered here were 
sold by means of large display advertisements in The Numis- 
matist and elsewhere. By December 1 921 anyone who cared 
to part with $1 had acquired an example. Orders were falling 
off, so an uplift in sales was accomplished by an unusual 
device. Advertisements appearing at that time read: 

All of the unsold coins of the design previously il- 
lustrated in "The Numismatist" have been withdrawn 
from the market and returned to the United States Mint 
for recoinage ... A special issue of 5,000 of the coins 
containing the "Star 24" indice, none of which were 
sold or offered for sale up to this time, are now being 
placed on the market by the Sedalia Trust Co. of Seda- 
lia, Missouri, official custodians of the Missouri Centen- 
nial Memorial Coins, and so long as the supply lasts will 
be sent postpaid to any address in the United States for 
$1 each. This offering of the limited number of this 
special mintage will soon be exhausted after which no 
more will be obtainable. If you want one or more of 
these beautiful souvenirs act quick . . . 

By means of this sales trick another 5,000 were sold. 

From William Hesslein, October 1922. 
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822 1922 Grant Memorial with star in field. Choice Uncirculated. 

MS-65. The fields, both obverse and reverse, are mainly bril- 
liant with light golden toning interspersed with suggestions of 
blue. 

The with-star variety, sold at a premium to collectors, was 
designed especially for numismatists. An explanation of this 
and related practices is found beginning on page 286 of The 
History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett 
Collection. The ironic thing about these "special" varieties is 
that the technique worked: collectors did buy them and today, 
from the standpoint of history, they did very well as an invest- 
ment. 

In the 1 930s a Cincinnati collector and prominent numisma- 
tist, a person who should have known better, allegedly be- 
came involved in the production of fake 1 922 Grant with-star 
pieces. These deceptions were made by counterstamping a 
5-pointed star in the appropriate position. While these forger- 
ies would not fool an experienced numismatist, they were suf- 
ficiently clever to be widely accepted. The original with-stars 
pieces nearly all have a die break at Grant's necktie which is 
one quick way to tell the difference. 

The dies for Grant half dollars, both the with-stars and with- 
out-stars varieties, were incompletely finished and show many 
parallel striae from the die making process. As these minute 
striae, which look like scratches, were in the dies they appear 
raised on the coin, just the opposite of what scratches would 
be. 

From William Hesslein, October 1922. 



for nearly all the others listed here as MS-65). Although this is 
one of the most common commemorative half dollars of the 
1 920s, specimens in the superb condition of the one offered 
here are far from common. One would have to search through 
several hundred pieces to find one this nice — this is precisely 
what Henry Chapman must have done for John Work Garrett. 

The obverse depicts the Minute Man statue — familiar to all 
school boys who purchased savings stamps bearing the same 
device during World War II. The reverse shows the old belfry at 
Lexington. 

From Henry Chapman , February 22, 1926. 

827 1 925 Stone Mountain Memorial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. The obverse is nearly completely brilliant with just a 
brush of gold toward the bottom. The reverse is toned a light 
golden hue. Not rare, but certainly beautiful. 

From Henry Chapman, February 22, 1926. 

828 1925 Fort Vancouver Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-65. The obverse is nearly fully brilliant with just a 
suggestion of gold. The reverse is mostly brilliant but has light 
gold and iridescent blue in areas. Struck to commemorate the 
1 00th anniversary of Fort Vancouver on the banks of the Col- 
umbia River in 1825 by the Hudson's Bay Company. 

From Henry Chapman. February 22, 1926. 

829 1926 Oregon Trail Memorial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with just a suggestion of toning. The Oregon Trail half 
dollars of 1926, struck at the Philadelphia and San Francisco 
Mints, were intended to commemorate the westward trail fol- 
lowed by many of the Pioneers. The series of half dollars soon 
expanded, and in 1 928, 1 933, 1 934 and from 1 936 through 
1939, additional specimens were struck, including branch 
mint issues. Many collectors felt they were "being taken" but 
to insure that their collections would be complete they were 
forced to buy issues anyway. Wayte Raymond, who did many 
good things for numismatics, controlled the distribution of cer- 
tain issues. 

From Wayte Raymond, 1933. 



823 1923-S Monroe Doctrine Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-65. Nearly fully brilliant with some suggestions of 
light blue and gold. Among commemorative half dollars of the 
1 920s this issue and the Sesquicentennial are remarkable for 
their elusiveness in superb condition. This was mainly due to 
the design of the coin itself; the central part of the obverse 
was not well struck up and shows a graininess which could be 
easily mistaken for wear on most examples. The present coin 
is an exception. 

From B. Max Mehl, June 15, 1923. Circumstances relating 
to the purchase of this piece by John Work Garrett are detailed 
on pages 492 and 493 in The History of United States Coin- 
age as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 

824 1924 Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary. Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-60. A small line on the cheek of Admiral Coligny keeps this 
piece from a higher grading classification. 

From Henry Chapman, February 22, 1926. 

825 1925-S California Diamond Jubilee. Choice Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Mostly brilliant but with light mottled golden toning 
overlay. A sentimental reminder of the 75th anniversary of 
California's admission to the Union. 

It is interesting to note that around the time California was 
admitted to the Union, a group of dissident miners proclaimed 
their own independent state naming it "Rough and Ready." 
This newly formed "nation" lasted only a few days and at 
present is but a footnote in the annals of the history of the Gold 
Rush. 

From Henry Chapman, February 22, 1926. 

826 1925 Lexington-Concord Sesquicentennial. Choice Brilliant 
Uncirculated, MS-65. Actually one could probably call this 
MS-69 without risking any contradiction (and the same is true 



830 1926 Sesquicentennial of American Independence. Brilliant 
Uncirculated, MS-60. An average specimen of this poorly 
struck issue. 

From B. Max Mehl, April 2, 1927. 

831 1927 Vermont Sesquicentennial. Choice Brilliant Uncircu- 
lated, MS-65. The obverse is nearly fully brilliant with just a 
whisper of gold toning. The reverse is nearly fully brilliant as 
well, but the gold toning, showing nuances of blue, is more 
pronounced. A very attractive example of this issue. The piece 
was struck to commemorate the 1 50th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Bennington. Ira Allen, founder of Vermont, is depicted on 
the obverse. 

From Wayte Raymond, 1933. 



Important Reference 

The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the 
Garrett Collection by Q. David Bowers, tells the history of 
the formation of this fabulous collection by T. Harrison Gar- 
rett and his two sons, Robert and John Work. In addition, 
the volume includes detailed information on all major United 
States series including colonials through territorials, in- 
cluding regular issues, patterns, commemoratives and 
other pieces of interest. Copies are available for $37.00 
postpaid. Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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(See Color Photo) 



832 1928 Hawaiian Sesquicentennial. Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-63. A few stray marks in the obverse field keep this from 
being full Choice Uncirculated. Still, though, it is a superb 
specimen of this, the most desirable of all the half dollar 
issues. The obverse is toned a light golden hue, particularly at 
the top. The reverse is nearly fully brilliant. 

Half dollars of this design were struck to commemorate the 
1 50th anniversary of Captain Cook's landing in Hawaii in 
1 778. As the approximately 10,000 pieces were widely dis- 
tributed among residents of Hawaii, and as very few were 
distributed among the numismatic fraternity, the issue was 
scarce at the outset. 

From Wayte Raymond 1933. 

833 1934 Maryland Tercentenary. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Nearly fully brilliant with just a trace of light golden 
overlay. A superb specimen of this half dollar issue from the 
home state of the Garrett family. 

834 1 935 Connecticut Tercentenary. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65. Mint brilliance fading to beautiful light golden on the 
obverse, and golden-blue on the reverse. This piece, which 
commemorates the 300th anniversary of Connecticut, is one 
of the scarcer issues of the time, although catalogue values do 
not reflect this. 

Provenance of this and the next several lots is not recorded, 
but following the usual practice of John Work Garrett it is 
reasonable to suppose he obtained them through one of his 
favorite dealers through whom he would be able to get better 
quality than by simply ordering them directly from the issuing 
commissions (as the dealers would select those pieces of ex- 
ceptional quality for him). 

835 1 935 Daniel Boone Bicentennial. Small 1 934 in reverse field. 
Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with just a hint of light 
golden toning beginning to form. A nick on Daniel's nose must 
be mentioned. 

The Boone coins were among the most greatly exploited 
commemorative half dollars of the time, to the great financial 
detriment of collectors. As Charles M. Prager, a member of the 
Baltimore Coin Club, said in 1 936: "If Daniel Boone were alive 
today, he could learn plenty about trapping." 



(See Color Photo) 

836 1935 Hudson Sesquicentennial. Brilliant Uncirculated, 

MS-63. Separated from a higher category by only a few stray 
marks in the field, which are visible with a glass. The ship side, 
called the obverse by the Guide Book of United States Coins, is 
toned with just a hint of gold. The Neptune (reverse) side is 
fully brilliant. 

The mintage of 10,008 pieces makes this one of the scar- 
cest commemorative half dollar issues. 




837 1935 Old Spanish Trail. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. 

Nearly completely brilliant, with just a slight suggestion of ton- 
ing beginning to form. The obverse depicts the head of a cow 
which is the literal translation of the name of the Spanish 
explorer Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca whom the piece was in- 
tended to commemorate. One early numismatist said this was 
a bit ridiculous, somewhat similar to putting a field of roses on 
a coin instead of a president's portrait in view of the name 
Roosevelt which literally translated means "rose field." 

Just 1 0,008 pieces were issued of the Old Spanish Trail de- 
sign half dollar: 10,000 for distribution to numismatists (very 
few were sold to the public), and eight reserved for assay 
purposes. 

838 1936 Albany, New York. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with just a whisper of toning beginning to form. Struck 
to observe the 250th anniversary of the city charter. The 
obverse, or reverse (take your pick) depicts a beaver. 

839 1936-S Arkansas Centennial. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, 
with just a hint of light golden toning. One of many coins 
issued in this series. 

840 1936-S San Fransisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. Choice Brilliant 
Uncirculated, MS-65, with light golden toning. The obverse 
depicts a staunch California bear. The reverse is a modern 
representation of the Oakland Bay Bridge, which stands today, 
looking much the same as on the coin, with the ferry building in 
the foreground. 

841 1936 Bridgeport, Connecticut Centennial. Choice Uncircu- 
lated, MS-65, with mottled light golden toning on the obverse 
and gray-golden toning on the reverse. The obverse depicts 
Phineas T. Barnum, who Walter Breen has facetiously styled 
as "the patron saint of coin collectors." 

Barnum, a master showman, is remembered today for the 
Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey Circus which bears his name. 
In his day, his name was associated with many adventures. 
His American Museum, in New York City, was one of that me- 
tropolis's main attractions. Legend has it that there was an en- 
ticing sign, reading "Egress" leading to a door. Any museum 
patron who followed the sign through the door would suddenly 
find himself outside on the street, forced to pay admission 
again to finish his tour! Barnum brought Jenny Lind, an obscure 
Swedish singer, to the United States, billing her as "the 
Swedish Nightingale." She became a nationwide sensation 
and the sweetheart of the West. Gen. Tom Thumb, the famous 
midget, and his wife Lavinia Warren, were exhibited by Bar- 
num, as was "Jumbo the Monstrous Elephant." Often or- 
dinary animals were given fanciful, contrived names. It is still a 
mystery to us what an "osteopatalumic hippopotamus," men- 
tioned on a late- 19th century circus poster, is. 

842 1936-S Cincinnati. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, with some 

claims to a higher grade. Quite a pleasing example of this low 
mintage issue. Mostly brilliant, but some light gold color in 
areas. The sale of this issue was manipulated, and collectors 
and others who were not able to obtain sets at the "issue 
price" of $7.50 (a price which was the highest to date) were 
forced to pay $50 on the open market shortly thereafter in 
order to purchase a set from one of the privileged few who ob- 
tained them earlier. While ostensibly the coins were (as the 
Guide Book tells us) "struck to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary in 1 936 of Cincinnati as the center of music," an his- 
torian would have difficulty tracing the original event or finding 
any record of Cincinnati being particularly distinguished from a 
musical viewpoint. While it certainly has some fine musical 
credentials, any number of cities can make the same claim. 
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843 1936 Cleveland. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with 
mottled golden toning. Although this issue was struck for 
distribution at the Great Lakes Exposition held in Cleveland in 
1936, Murphy's Law intervened and the pieces were not 
ready until after the Exposition had closed. It didn't make 
much difference in the long run, for at the time about 99.44 
percent of the market for commemorative coins was with nu- 
mismatic speculators and not the general public. 

844 1936-D Columbia, South Carolina Sesquicentennial. Choice 
Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with light golden toning just 
beginning to form. The obverse features a standing figure of 
Justice; the reverse shows a palmetto tree. This issue was 
fairly widely distributed at the time of issue and was well 
received by collectors in general. 

845 1936 Delaware Tercentenary. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with a fully brilliant obverse and with light golden ton- 
ing on the reverse. Authorized in 1936, and minted in 1937 
with the date 1 938, this is a "sister" coin to the 2 Kroner of 
similar design issued concurrently in Sweden. 

846 1936 Elgin, Illinois Centennial. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. 
Mostly brilliant but with light golden toned areas especially on 
the reverse. Another "numismatic special" primarily intended 
to whet the appetite and draw out the checkbooks of collec- 
tors. 1 oday, of course, all of the controversy surrounding the 
issuance of commemorative half dollars, particularly those 
with multiple branch mint issues and those issued during the 
1935-1937 period, is academic. Regardless of the circum- 
stances of issue, these pieces are avidly collected and many 
are scarce and expensive. In the long run everyone who 
bought them came out well. 

847 1936 Battle of Gettysburg. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with mottled gold and magenta toning. Issued to com- 
memorate the 7 5th anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, 

1 863-1 938, but as the commemorative market was "hot" in 
1 936 the issue was placed on the market early. This decision 
proved very fortunate as by 1 938 the market for commemora- 
tive issues was nearly completely exhausted. 

848 1 936 Long Island Tercentenary. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-63. 
This issue was widely distributed at the time of its release. 
This issue commemorates the establishment of the Dutch col- 
ony at Jamaica Bay with conjoined heads of a Dutchman and 
an Indian on the obverse and a Dutch sailing ship on the 
reverse. Widely distributed at the time of its release, the date, 
1936, does not reflect its actual date of issue. 

849 1936 Lynchburg Sesquicentennial. Choice Brilliant Uncircu- 
lated, MS-65, with mottled brown toning especially around the 
border. Carter Glass, a Lynchburg native is pictured on the 
obverse. 

850 1936 Norfolk Bicentennial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with even light gold toning just beginning to form. A 
virtually perfect specimen of this issue; and a coin which gets 
our prize for having the most lettering and inscriptions 
crammed into the least amount of space. 

851 1936 Rhode Island Tercentenary. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-65, with just a suggestion of toning. This issue 
was widely distributed through Rhode Island banks, a pro- 
cedure which was quite equitable. Virtually anyone desiring a 
set was able to obtain one at the time, although the entire 
issue was sold out within a few hours of becoming available. 

852 1936 Robinson-Arkansas. Uncirculated, MS-60, with light 
golden toning in some areas. This issue was poorly distributed 
with the result that thousands of pieces existed in hoards as 
recently as a couple of decades ago. On page 210, the Guide 
Book of United States Coins debates the obverse-reverse 
which-is-which question. According to the infinite wisdom of 
our legislators, in this instance the side with the eagle, (which 
is usually considered to be the reverse by numismatists) is of- 
ficially the obverse and the side with the large portrait of 
Senator Robinson is the reverse. 



853 1936-D San Diego. Issued in conjunction with the California 
Pacific Exposition. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with 
golden toning. Not rare, but certainly attractive. 

854 1936-S Texas Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, if not far better. A splendid example of this issue from 
the Lone Star State. 

855 1936 Wisconsin Territorial Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 
culated, MS-65, with just a suggestion of toning. This design 
was the work of David Parsons, a student at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

856 1 936 York County, Maine Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncircu- 
lated, MS-65, if not far finer. Light golden toning just begin- 
ning to form. A superb specimen of this, one of this writer's 
favorites of 1 936. 

857 1937 Battle of Antietam. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-65, with light golden toning on the reverse. Unimprovable! 
Struck to observe the 75th anniversary of one of the most im- 
portant Civil War conflicts. Today Antietam Battlefield in Vir- 
ginia is a prominent tourist attraction. 

858 1 937 Roanoke Island. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, or 
better, with light toning on the reverse. Struck to observe the 
350th anniversary of Sir Walter Raleigh's colony, and the birth 
of Virginia Dare, the first white child born in what is now the 
continental United States. The fate of the "lost colony" re- 
mains a mystery today. It is believed that the colonists were 
abducted by neighboring Indians and, over a period of a year, 
assimilated into their tribe. Over a hundred years later Indians 
were found who had blue eyes and other European character- 
istics, indicating they may have been descended from Euro- 
pean settlers. But no hard evidence remained to verify this. 

859 1938 New Rochelle. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, 
with light golden toning. Struck to commemorate the 250th 
anniversary of New Rochelle, New York's 1688 founding. 

860 1946 Iowa Centennial. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, 
or better. Light golden toning. The distribution of this half 
dollar is not yet completed, for several hundred were set aside 
in 1946 for distribution 100 years later in 2046. 

861 1951 Booker T. Washington Memorial. Brilliant Uncirculated, 
MS-60, with light golden toning. Struck to commemorate one 
of America's most famous black citizens. 

862 1951 Washington-Carver. Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, with 
light toning. 

This and the preceding two lots were obtained, after John 
Work Garrett's death in 1942, by Sarah Elizabeth Freeman, 
the distinguished scholar who for many years served as 
curator for the collection. 



A Word of Appreciation 

Bowers and Ruddy expresses appreciation to the many 
collectors, investors, dealers, and others who have shown 
interest in the Garrett Collection auction offerings. We are 
deeply grateful for the confidence you have placed in us. 

If we can help with any questions concerning the present 
auction catalog we are at your service. We look forward to 
your continued interest and participation. 
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863 1 900 Lafayette dollar. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, or better. 

This is one of the most beautiful of this design we have ever 
seen. The obverse and reverse are toned a kaleidoscope of 
iridescent colors, mainly blue with a hint of lilac toward the 
middle, changing to golden and magenta at the border. The 
surfaces are virtually, but not completely, free of marks. We 
have never seen a finer example. Lafayette dollars are quite 
elusive in this condition for they were minted at high speed, 
much in the manner of regular issue dollars, and bagged to- 
gether in 1 ,000-coin sacks. No attempt was made to separate 
them or to prevent them from abrading. 

The obverse bears the portraits of George Washington and 
Gen. Lafayette. These coins, struck in December 1 899 but 
bearing the 1 900 date, were offered for sale by the Lafayette 
Memorial Commission at $2 each. 50,000 were coined but 
only 36,000 were distributed, some long after the time of 
issue. A 1 904 photograph of a Treasury vault shows bags of 
1 900 Lafayette dollars still remaining in government hands. 

Today the 1900 Lafayette dollar remains the only coin of 
this denomination intended as a commemorative and sold at a 
premium as such. (However, we suppose one could make a 
case for special issues of the 1 776-1 976 Bicentennial pieces 
in this regard.) 




864 1903 Louisiana Purchase Exposition gold dollar. Portrait of 

Thomas Jefferson. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, with 
nearly full prooflike surface. Issued for the Louisana Purchase 
Exposition held in Saint Louis in 1 904. 




865 1903 Louisiana Purchase Exposition gold dollar. Portrait of 

President McKinley. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65, or 
better. Full frosty surfaces. Light toning area above portrait on 
obverse. A splendid example of this issue. 



Prooflike Gem 1904 Lewis & Clark Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

866 1904 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition gold dollar. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-67, or better, with full proof- 
like surfaces on obverse and reverse. A hand-picked coin of 



superb quality. We have never seen a finer specimen of this, 
one of the rarest of all gold issues. In our experience the 1 904 
and 1905 Lewis and Clark Exposition gold dollars are far, far 
rarer than other issues such as the Grant and McKinley pieces 
of similar mintages, simply because the others went nearly 
completely into the hands of collectors whereas the Lewis & 
Clark pieces went almost completely to fair goers, with only a 
few being sold to numismatists. As most "research" involving 
commemoratives recently has equated mintage with rarity, 
the true rarity of the 1904 and 1905 gold dollars has been 
largely unrecognized. In this instance mintage is not the impor- 
tant factor. 



Choice Uncirculated 
1905 Lewis & Clark Gold Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



867 1905 Lewis and Clark Exposition gold dollar. Choice Brilliant 

Uncirculated, MS-65. A very pleasing specimen of this ex- 
tremely rare (in this condition) issue. 




868 1915-S Panama-Pacific International Exposition gold dollar. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. 

Purchased by Robert Garrett from Henry Chapman, February 
20, 1917 as part of a complete commemorative set of Pan- 
ama-Pacific coinage; the 25th set issued. See additional notes 
under Lot 816. 




869 1916 McKinley Memorial gold dollar. Choice Brilliant Uncircu- 

lated, MS-65. The obverse was designed by Charles E. Barber; 
the reverse is the work of George T. Morgan. After the 
McKinley Memorial Commission expended its best efforts at 
distributing gold dollars, most of the thousands remaining 
were bought by Fort Worth, Texas dealer B. Max Mehl, who 
over a period of years distributed them to his customers. 





870 1917 McKinley Memorial gold dollar. Choice Brilliant Uncir- 

culated, MS-65. 
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(See Color Photo) 

871 1 922 Grant Memorial gold dollar. Without star. Choice Brilliant 

Uncirculated, MS-65. The dollar counterpart to the famous 
half dollar commemorative issue. As was the case with the 
half dollar, the gold dollar varieties were issued with and 
without star, but for the gold issues the mintages were about 
equal so there is no price differentiation today. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from William Hesslein, April 
12, 1922. 




(See Color Photo) 



872 1922 Grant Memorial gold dollar. With star in obverse field. 

Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-67, or better. A superb ex- 
ample of this scarce issue. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from Thomas Elder, on De- 
cember 9, 1922. 



1915-S Panama-Pacific Quarter Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 

873 1915-S Panama-Pacific Exposition quarter eagle. Brilliant Un- 

circulated, MS-60. The first commemorative quarter eagle of- 
fered to the modern public, its antecedent being the first 
United States official commemorative gold coin, the 1 848 
CAL. quarter eagle commemorative issue which was distrib- 
uted to the public, but in limited numbers. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Henry Chapman, Feb- 
ruary 20, 191 7, as part of the 25th complete set of Panama- 
Pacific commemorative coins. 



1915-S Panama-Pacific Round $50 




(See Color Photo) 




875 1915-S Panama-Pacific $50 "slug." Round shape. Choice 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. A superb specimen of this, one 
of the most famous gold coins issued by the United States 
Mint. With the exception of the pattern issues of 1877, the 
1 91 5-S $50 slugs, made in both round and octagon form, are 
the only coins of this denomination ever issued by what was 
considered to be an official mint. (A good case can be made for 
official status for the United States Assay Office of Gold in San 
Francisco issues, however.) Only 483 examples were distrib- 
uted of the round $ 50 piece. The distribution and interest were 
less for this than for the octagonal, which more closely 
resembled the California issues of earlier years. 

An item for the connoisseur. A simply beautiful, breathtak- 
ing piece. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Henry Chapman on 
February 20, 1917 as part of the 25th set of Panama-Pacific 
commemorative coins. 




874 1926 Philadelphia Sesquicentennial quarter eagle. Choice 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. A few toning areas on the 
obverse. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on April 
2, 1927. 
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1915-S Panama-Pacific Octagonal $50 




(See Color Photo) 



1915-S Panama-Pacific $50. Octagonal shape. Choice Bril- 
liant Uncirculated, MS-65. Another superb specimen. The 
history of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition is 
fascinating. It was held as a joint celebration of the opening of 
the Panama Canal and the rebuilding of San Francisco after it 
was destroyed by earthquake and fire in 1906, and it fur- 
nished the occasion for the most impressive array of commem- 
orative coins ever issued by the United States. To observe this 
event the Mint prepared a silver half dollar, a gold dollar, a 
quarter eagle and two varieties of $50 pieces. Farran Zerbe, a 
leading collector of the time, managed the numismatic sales 
exhibit at the Exposition and by its close he reported revenues 
of nearly $250,000. Most impressive were the special sets 
enclosed in a copper frame with descriptions of the coins 
printed in gold on purple ribbons. These were offered for $200 
each, or a double set, containing two of each variety, could be 
obtained for $400. 

The $50 commemoratives were first struck on June 15, 
1 91 5 at the San Francisco Mint. A huge coining press, weigh- 
ing 1 4 tons, was shipped to San Fransisco from Philadelphia to 
accomplish the striking of these pieces. About 80 prominent 
persons witnessed this historic event at the invitation of Flon. 
T. W. H. Shanahan, superintendent of the Mint. The first coin 
was struck by Superintendent Shanahan and presented to 



Charles C. Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific Internation- 
al Exposition. The privilege of striking pieces was then offered 
to the visitors: the second piece was struck by Moore; the third 
by Captain C. Mirando, from Argentina; the fourth by Julius 
Kahn, the Congressional representative who authored the act 
which provided for the coins; continuing through the 29th coin 
which was struck by Superintendent Shanahan for presenta- 
tion to Gen. Goethals. In addition, Gen. Goethals, whose work 
on the Panama Canal was celebrated by the Exposition, ar- 
ranged that sets bearing numbers corresponding to the ages of 
his two sons, 24 and 29, be struck for them. After the 29th 
coin was struck off for Goethals, the minting reverted to nor- 
mal procedures. 

The round $50 gold pieces were struck later and were first 
delivered to the Exposition on July 1 2th. Sales were not up to 
expectations, and of the $50 pieces just 645 octagonal coins 
and just 483 round ones were sold. The octagonal pieces 
proved to be more popular due to their distinctive shape. A 
substantial number of each type was consigned to the melting 
pot. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Henry Chapman on 
February 20, 1 91 7 as part of the 25th set of Panama-Pacific 
commemorative coins. 
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(United States Coins) 

Thursday Evening, March 27. 7:00 p.m. Sharp. 

Lots 877-1195 



Gold Coinage of California 



On Monday, January 24, 1948 gold was discovered in the Tail 
Race of Sutter's Mill at Co/oma, California, by James Marshall. At 
first some were skeptical whether the yellow metal was indeed gold, 
but tests proved it so. Within a few weeks, additional discoveries 
were found up and down the American River near the original site. By 
May of the same year, news had spread throughout California. In that 
month alone 1 50 adult males left San Francisco for the gold fields, a 
figure which equaled a quarter of the male population at that time. As 
ships arrived in the port of San Francisco their crews deserted on 
hearing of the rich bonanza. The gold rush was on! 

The following year, 1849, saw tens of thousands of persons arriv- 
ing from all over the world. Many came overland by wagon; others 
came by sea. 

Additional gold discoveries were found along the Sierras in what 
later became known as the Mother Lode Country. It is estimated that 
from 1848 through 1856 nearly $ 500 million worth of gold bullion, 
computed at slightly less than $20 per ounce, was recovered. A de- 
tailed account of the California Gold Rush, how it began and incidents 
relating to it, can be found in Chapter 10 of The History of United 
States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 

Early in 1848 coins circulating in San Francisco comprised a wide 
variety of United States and foreign issues. Transactions were usu- 
ally calculated in either American dollars or Mexican pesos. Virtually 
any silver coin approximating the size of a dollar would circulate at 
that value. 

As gold discoveries increased and commerce thrived, the relatively 



small quantity of coins in circulation could not keep up with the com- 
mercial demand. In response to the need, many individual banks, re- 
finers and assayers, and private individuals produced their own gold 
coinage. Such names as Norris, Gregg & Norris, the Cincinnati Mining 
& Trading Co., Moffat and Co., Kohler, Baldwin and others are well 
known to collectors and historians. Information concerning these in- 
dividuals and firms appears in the following descriptions under the ap- 
propriate numismatic issues. Again the reader is urged to consult The 
History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collec- 
tion for detailed historical data on each of the firms. 

The Garrett Collection of California gold is unequalled in its scope, 
quantity and quality by any other offering made at public auction dur- 
ing our lifetime. Indeed, no other offering could equal it for certain of 
the issues are unique; others are the finest known examples of their 
kind. Still others are of exceeding rarity. 

John Work Garrett in particular developed an intense interest in ter- 
ritorial and private gold issues. With the financial means to fulfill his 
desires, he acquired gems from the Ellsworth Collection, Nygren Col- 
lection and Stack Collection as well as some of the other best known 
collections of his day. The pedigrees of the pieces offered here are in- 
comparable and include such formidable collections as Stickney, 
Bushnell and Zabriskie, as well as the personal holdings of Augustus 
Humbert, one of the most important individuals in California Gold 
Rush history. 

The writer acknowledges the assistance of John Jay Ford, Jr. with 
the preparation of certain historical and other pertinent data used for 
the following lot descriptions. 



Coinage of Baldwin & Co. 



Baldwin & Co., owned by George C. Baldwin and Thomas S. Hol- 
man, jewelers, was in business as early as April 1 , 1 850. During that 
month they acquired the coining apparatus and related equipment of 
F. D. Kohler & Co. 

The coinage of Baldwin's was quite extensive and was second only 
to that of the United States Assay Office of Gold. In the period from 
January 1 to March 31, 1851, Baldwin's production outranked the 
Assay Office by $590,000 worth of coins as compared to the Assay 
Office efforts which totaled $530,000. 

James King of William, a leading banker and public figure, submit- 
ted a number of Baldwin coins to Augustus Humbert for assaying. It 
was discovered that the pieces were below the stated face value, un- 
conscionably so in the view of citizens at the time, who were ac- 
customed to receiving nearly full metallic value. For example, the 
Baldwin $20 pieces averaged an intrinsic value of $19.40, the $10 
pieces averaged $9.74 and the $5 pieces were valued at $4.91 . 

On April 9, 1851, the Pacific News ran the following commentary: 



THE GOLD COIN SWINDLE. It is perhaps a matter of no 
especial wonder that the community feels outraged because of 
the fact that nearly all of the gold coin put in circulation by the 
private manufacturing establishments is short of weight. A 
citizen last evening went to Baldwin's establishment, and, pre- 
senting two of their own Twenty Dollar gold pieces, asked 
their redemption in silver. These were taken, and thirty-eight 
dollars returned. 

This is about as cool and direct a piece of shaving as has come 
under our eye, touching the short-weight gold coin swindle. 
Why should the community suffer this to go on longer? Why 
not refuse every dollar of Baldwin's coin? as well as that of 
every other that is not of full value and redeemed on demand. 
A bank-bill is worth no more than the bare paper upon which its 
pretty picture is printed, except from the fact that securities 
are pledged for its redemption. So also with Baldwin's coin. It 
is worth no more than the actual value of the gold when com- 
pared with the Government standard. 
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In the instance we refer to, there was a loss of five percent, 
and as Baldwin's establishment has an immense deal of coin in 
circulation the proprietors must make a very neat little specula- 
tion out of the country and ultimately amass wealth at the ex- 
pense of the honest and industrious citizens. The only way to 
stop this swindle seems to be to refuse the coin altogether, not 
only that issued from Baldwin's mint, but from every other that 
proves a short weight and not to be redeemed on presentation. 

Public indignation was aroused and from this point onward the 
Baldwin coins were rejected by merchants. Later they changed 
hands, but only at a 20 percent discount from their face value — a 
figure significantly less than their metallic worth. It is believed that 
the firm ceased coining after Humbert's findings were publicized. The 
end of the enterprise was chronicled by the Pacific News on April 1 7, 
1851: 

We hear a story, which is pretty well authenticated, that 
Messrs. Baldwin & Bagley, the manufacturers of "Baldwin's 
Coin," left in the steamer Panama on Tuesday for the Atlantic 
states. This is of course what might have been anticipated as 
the finale of so magnificent a financial operation as the coinage 
of one or two millions of circulating medium upon which they 
have pocketed a profit from 1 0 to 15 percent, less the ex- 
pense of manufacturing the stuff. Unable longer to impose 
their false tokens upon the community, an outraged public will 



now pocket the loss and congratulate themselves that the 
swindle has been exposed even this early. 

The amount of this coin in circulation is not less than 
$ 1 ,000,000, and is probably nearer to two. But suppose that 
the smaller sum be correct, the profit to the manufacturers is 
one hundred thousand dollars. Whose swindling false token 
establishment is next to be chronicled amongst the "Depar- 
tures for Panama?" 

In addition to Humbert's assay, a $ 1 0 piece of 1 850 evaluated at 
the Philadelphia Mint was found to have an intrinsic value of $9.96. 
A group of 1 00 $20 pieces of 1 851 , assayed at the same institution, 
was found to have an average value of $ 1 9.33. 

In 1 850 Baldwin made $5 and $ 1 0 pieces, the $ 1 0 featuring a va- 
quero, or mounted horseman. In 1 851 $ 1 0 and $20 denominations 
were produced. The dies were cut by Albert Kuner. 

As the Baldwin pieces were not highly prized at the time, most of 
them were melted. During their period of coinage, the earlier part of 
the Gold Rush era, there was virtually no collector interest in them. 
Indeed, numismatics in America was still in its infancy. The survival 
of Baldwin & Co. pieces was strictly a matter of chance. Today all 
Baldwin issues are of extreme rarity. 

The following Garrett Collection offering contains a complete se- 
lection of the major varieties. 



1850 Baldwin $5 




(See Color Photo) 



877 1850 Baldwin & Co. $5. Gold. 130.2 grains. Extremely 

Fine-40. With normal marks as acquired in circulation. The 
reverse displays a prominent die break beginning above the M 
at the left, continuing through the top of V through the tip of 
the eagle's wing and into the border. Traces of a smaller break 
appear to the right of DOL. 

The style is the Liberty head configuration as copied from 
the contemporary United States half eagle. The coronet bears 
the inscription BALDWIN & CO. 1 3 stars surround. The re- 



verse bears the inscription SM.V CALIFORNIA GOLD. /FIVE 
DOL. The "SM.V" is incorrectly punctuated and should read 
"S.M.V." for "Standard Mint Value." 

One of the finest known specimens of this important rarity. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection; earlier part of the cabinet of Capt. An- 
drew Zabriskie; before that, from the collection of Matthew 
Stickney. 



TWO MORE GARRETT SALES TO COME 

The present catalogue completes the second of four planned offerings of the Garrett Collection sold to 
the order of The Johns Hopkins University. The next two sessions, scheduled for October 1-3, 1 980 and 
early 1981, will feature many other desirable United States coins, including federal coinage, the finest 
group of 1792 pattern pieces ever auctioned, $10 U.S. gold, California fractional gold, Indian peace 
medals, numismatic Americana, early colonial and state issues, tokens, and many, many other series of 
interest and importance. Plan to participate! 
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Famous 1850 Baldwin "Horseman" $10 




( See Color Photo) 






878 1850 Baldwin & Co. $ 1 0. Gold. 263.1 grains. Choice AU-55. 

An exceedingly sharp impression on both obverse and reverse. 
Every design detail is exquisitely sharp. The surface is a pale 
yellow gold and is remarkably free of defects. 

The design features a horseman or vaquero on the obverse, 
a distinctive motif unlike the majority of other California issues 
which imitated Federal coin designs. As such, the Baldwin 
"horseman" eagle has long been a favorite among numisma- 
tists. The reverse displays an eagle similar to the usual Amer- 
ican style but with the lettering arranged differently and stars 
to the sides, as illustrated. Apparently it was decided that this 



novel motif was not conducive to promoting the circulation of 
the coins, so pieces dated the following year, 1851, are in the 
familiar Liberty head style. At the time literacy was not wide- 
spread, and coins were apt to be judged quickly based on their 
appearance. Motifs which differed from those the citizens 
were accustomed to were likely viewed suspiciously. This was 
no problem, of course, with bankers, tradesmen and others 
who were knowledgeable, but for the typical California immi- 
grant it did pose a problem. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Wayte Raymond, De- 
cember 1 1 , 1922. Earlier the coin was part of the Capt. An- 
drew Zabriskie Collection. 
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Restrike" 1850 Baldwin & Co. $10 



( See Color Photo) 



879 1850 Baldwin & Co. $10. Restrike in white metal. 118.9 

grains. Plain edge. Proof, with some handling marks. 

This issue was struck in later years from severely rusted 
dies. Although it is traditionally known as a "restrike," the die 
differs from the original. To aid numismatists we have given an 
enlarged illustration of this lot-so it can be compared with the 
original piece offered in the preceding lot. Note the position of 
the tiny S in the word DOLLARS on the obverse. On the orig- 
inal it is low and in alignment with the bottom of the other 
figures. On the restrike it is high and in line with the tops of the 
other figures. The horse is differently executed: the original is 



more finely executed, with sharp design detail in the mane, for 
example. Other design differences occur as well. 

The reverses differ as a comparison between the two photo- 
graphs will indicate. Note, for example, the relationship of the 
point of the bottom arrow to the letters >n the inscription. 

As the dies show evidence of being extremely rusted it is 
probable that the "restrike" was struck many years after the 
original dies were prepared. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Thomas Elder in 
1920. 



1851 Baldwin & Co. $10 





(See Color Photo ) 



880 1851 Baldwin & Co. $10. Gold. 259.9 grains. EF-40. A pleas- 

ing specimen in light yellow gold with normal handling marks 
for the grade. 

The design is an imitation of the contemporary Federal 
coinage. The inscription BALDWIN & CO appears on the 
obverse. The reverse inscription reads S.M.V. CALIFORNIA 



GOLD/TEN D. and at the center is an eagle. 

Although these were produced in great quantity originally, 
today the 1851 $ 1 0 is a rarity in any grade. The present ex- 
ample is one of the finest known. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Nygren Col- 
lection. 
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Famous 1851 Baldwin & Co. $20 



881 1851 Baldwin & Co. $20. Gold. 517.1 grains. Choice Very 

Fine-30, or better. A very sharp (for the design) and pleasing 
issue with virtually no defects. At the left obverse edge a 
vestige of the original light wire rim remains. 

The obverse of the Baldwin $20, the first coin of the denom- 
ination to be issued in California, is an imitation of the Federal 
style. It was intended to inscribe BALDWIN & CO on the head- 
band, but the wrong size of letter punch was used so the C is 
only half there, and the O was omitted due to lack of room. 1 3 
stars surround; the date 1851 appears below. 

The reverse is unlike the American double eagle and is, 



rather, an expansion of the design used on the $ 1 0 piece with 
a perched eagle with branch and arrows. The inscription 
S.M.V. CALIFORNIA GOLD/TWENTY D. surrounds. 

Listed but not priced in the Guide Book of United States 
Coins and Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins , the 
1 851 Baldwin & Co. $20 is one of the greatest of all territorial 
rarities and is one of the most important issues in the present 
offering. The quality for the issue is superb. A landmark coin 
which will be forever remembered by specialists in the Califor- 
nia gold series. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Nygren Col- 
lection. 



(See Color Photo) 
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Coinage of Blake & Co. 

Blake & Agnell (or Agrell as it appears in some early citations), 
refiners and assayers, located at 52 J Street in Sacramento, between 
Second and Third streets, in 1855 produced pieces with their im- 
print, as did the successor to the firm, Blake & Co. The latter firm was 
composed of Gorham Blake and W. R. Waters. Blake & Co. operated 
under that title from December 29, 1 855 until Blake retired in 1 859, 
after which the business was continued as Waters & Co. Coins and 
ingot patterns exist bearing the dates 1 855 and 1 856. 



1856 Blake & Co. $20 Pattern 




(See Color Photo) 



882 1856 Blake & Co. $20. Pattern in copper. 290.1 grains. 

EF-40. A pleasing coin of chocolate brown color. No signifi- 
cant defects. 

The obverse is a copy of the contemporary United States 
double eagle. BLAKE & CO. appears on the headband. The 
date 1856, executed in amateurish numerals, appears below. 
1 3 stars surround. 

The center reverse is a close copy of the contemporary 
United States eagle. Surrounding is the inscription SACRA- 
MENTO CALIFORNIA/TWENTY D. The edge is reeded. 

This coin, pictured in Edgar H. Adams' monumental work on 
territorial gold coins, was acquired by John Work Garrett from 
the Nygren Collection. 



Coinage of J. H. Bowie Company 

Little is known concerning the operation of the J. H. Bowie Com- 
pany, a firm which may have been the first California gold coiner. The 
following lot, a pattern, is believed to be unique. 



Unique J. H. Bowie Pattern $1 





(See Color Photo) 



883 (1849) Undated J. H. Bowie $ 1 . Copper pattern. 1 9.9 grains. 

Very Fine-20. 

The obverse depicts a tall California pine tree with a promi- 
nent base. The inscription CAL. appears above, and GOLD 
below. The reverse bears the inscription J. H. BOWIE. At the 
center is the large numeral 1 , with DOL. below. To the left and 
the right, reminiscent of the inscriptions on the Bechtler 
coinage, appears 24 G and 24 C. The edge is plain. 

This is one of the most significant of all California gold pat- 
terns, relating as it does to a firm which may have been the 
very first private coinage enterprise in the territory. 

The coin is believed to be unique; the only specimen known 
to exist. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Jackson, Zabriskie and 
Stickney Collections. Pictured in several references, including 
the Scott catalogue and the Adams reference work. 



California Gold Mines' Coinage 

A $20-size issue with the legend CALIFORNIA GOLD MINES A.D. 
1 850 depicts two bears embracing on the obverse and an eagle on a 
wheat sheaf on the reverse. This design is believed to be the work of 
William Lemme, an early San Francisco die cutter. It is not known 
whether this piece was intended as a pattern for a $20 coin or was 
simply used as a token or gaming counter in one of the gambling halls 
or other places of public accommodation. 




884 1850 California Gold Mines $20. Gilded copper pattern. 

353.2 grains. Proof with numerous light and minor surface 
marks. 

As the preceding introduction notes, little is known concern- 
ing this coinage. The motif of two embracing (or sparring?) 
bears is novel, to say the least. The use of a wheat sheaf as a 
perch for the eagle on the reverse is likewise a departure from 
the standard. As the piece has no indication of denomination, 
but is of $20 size, it was probably minted for use as a gaming 
counter in one of the many casinos which flourished in San 
Francisco and other California towns. The workmanship and 
detail is a cut above the typical indigenous California issues of 
the period. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Thomas Elder Sale in 
1921 . 
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Coinage of the 

Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. 



The experience of the Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. was perhaps 
typical of the unrealized coinage dream. Its activities are today 
shrouded by the veil of time, and its very existence at any time in 
California is uncertain. Contemporary accounts seem to indicate that 
members of the firm came overland, probably reachingCalifornia in 
the autumn of 1 849. 

Edgar H. Adams, in his monumental reference Private Gold Coinage 
of California , 1849-1855 , noted that Almarin B. Paul of San Fran- 
cisco, who conducted an extensive business in Sacramento in 1 849 
and 1 850, and through whose hands passed many of the private gold 
issues, stated that neither he nor any of the pioneers with whom he 
had consulted remembered seeing coins of the Cincinnati Mining & 
Trading Co. in circulation. Both John J. Ford, Jr. and Don Kagin, 
present-day specialists in western proprietary issues, are of the 
opinion that the Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. coins were actually 
struck in San Francisco, in limited amounts, in the autumn of 1 849. It 
is their belief that the firm of Broderick (later United States senator) & 
Kohler (later State Assayer) were the issuers, having apparently ac- 
quired the Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. dies from members of that 
company when it disintegrated upon reaching California. 

The company seems to have been one of many composed in the 
East by investors eager to reap profits by producing coins in Calif- 
ornia. The firm was officially known as the California Mining & 
Trading Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. J. H. Leavering served as president, 
W. B. Norman as vice-president, David Kinsey as Treasurer, Samuel 
T. Jones as secretary, and A. H. Colton as bookkeeper. The firm's 
Board of Finance was composed of Joseph Talbert, C. W. Letter, and 
L. M. Rogers. Nearly four dozen other individuals were included in the 
lengthy roster of the company's regular members. 

The Cincinnati Gazette reported on March 1 0, 1 849 that the 
steamer Bay State under the command of Capt. Collier departed from 
Cincinnati for a trip down the Ohio River with the Cincinnati Company 
on board. Another paper, The New York Tribune of March 1 8, 1 849 
stated that on that same March 1 Oth date, the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Company started overland by way of St. Louis. The same 
periodical on July 7, 1 849 printed a letter dated May 1 7th written to 
a Cincinnati newspaper by a member of an overland company. While 
the company name was not mentioned, Adams was of the belief that 
the Cincinnati adventurers were the ones being referred to. "Coining 
apparatus" intended for use in California is specifically mentioned. 
The letter was posted from Fort Childs located 300 miles to the west 
of Independence, Missouri: 

On the 10th we arrived at the junction of St. Joseph's Road 
and in the course of the morning saw so many wagons that we 
thought we must lighten our loads and get in advance of the 
tide of emigration, or our mules and oxen must suffer in conse- 
quence of short feed; therefore about noon we stopped and 
held a meeting, and passed a resolution appointing a commit- 
tee to examine all the wagons and throw out and abandon 
everything that was not absolutely necessary. Accordingly, 
we left behind the wagon that we purchased for carrying corn, 
which cost $210; blacksmith tools, consisting of anvil, forge, 
sledge-hammers, etc.; about 200 mule shoes, several extra 
axle-trees, and came very near leaving the coining apparatus, 



most of the company being in favor of doing so, it being very 
heavy. We also changed the sugar, rice, etc., from boxes into 
bags. While we were engaged in this business a train of over 
50 wagons passed. They reported that they had passed be- 
tween 600 and 700 wagons since they left at St. Joseph's, 
and that a great many of them had to throw away part of their 
loading, almost everyone loading too heavy. One team they 
passed had abandoned 1,200 pounds of bacon, among other 
things. So many trains have started that fears are entertained 
that they cannot all get through, as there will not be grass 
enough for the animals. This and the anxiety to get to the gold 
^ 1 9 9 * n 9 s as soon as possible, are the causes of property being 
abandoned. Among the wagons that passed us was one train 
from Georgia with a carriage or hack containing a man and his 
wife; that train also had several Negroes with them. Our 
wagons are made too heavy and strong. There are none like 
them. Other trains have just such as come out of the market at 
Cincinnati, many of them poorer. We might have saved $600 
and had wagons more suited for the trip. 

There are two companies of regulars, mounted riflemen, sta- 
tioned here for the protection of the encampments. I stopped 
at the store and found it full, there being two or three trains en- 
camped close by. Among them is one of thirty wagons from 
Alton, Illinois. Almost every article can be had at an advance 
from 200 to 400 percent over prices in the United States. The 
sale of liquor was yesterday prohibited by an order from the of- 
ficer at the fort. One man told me that he bought, previous to 
the order being given, 1 5 gallons at 30c, and had since been 
offered $8 per gallon. The houses, consisting of about a 
dozen, are built of turf or sod cut from the prairies, having a 
frame of wood inside, wood being very scarce — the nearest on 
this side of the Platte being 30 miles. We have been all fore- 
noon picking up what wood we cooked our dinner with, finding 
it stick and chip at a time, from old encampments. 

We first came in sight of the Platte yesterday, and struck it at 
the head of the "Grande Island," as it is called, being an island 
90 miles long. Near us are encamped a wagon and six men, 
Mormons, just from California. I saw a specimen of the 
dust, it is in scales, about the size of a large pin head ham- 
mered out. According to their account, there is enough for all 
who go; but, like some other places, it takes hard work to pro- 
cure it. The specimen I saw weighed just $ 1 0, pure gold — this 
was all they had convenient. I asked them how much they had 
made. They said they had dug until they were satisfied, and 
had all they wanted, which must be a large amount, if they are 
as greedy as some of us. One of them told me the most he ever 
made in the shortest time was $750 in half a day; he said they 
averaged $ 1 50 per day apiece. 

Among California gold coins, issues of the Cincinnati Mining & 
Trading Co. can legitimately be called "the rarest of the rare." Gold 
impressions are known of just two denominations: the $5 and $10 
issues. Don Taxay was able to locate just one impression of the half 
eagle in gold, the example presently in the Smithsonian Institution. Of 
the eagle, just three specimens were located by him, including the 
one offered in the following lot. 
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Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. 
Exceedingly Rare Gold $10 




( See Color Photo ) 





885 1849 Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. $10. Gold. Reeded 

edge. 257.6 grains. EF-40. A very pleasing specimen without 
defects or other negatives apart from the light wear character- 
istic of the assigned grade. A superb coin in every respect. 

The obverse portrays an Indian with plumed headdress. The 
reverse shows a delicately-executed eagle with thin wings, 
holding a shield and perched on a bundle of branches. 

The obverse inscription, in sans-serif lettering, reads CIN- 
CINNATI MINING & TRADING COMPANY. The reverse letter- 
ing is in the same style and the inscription reads CALIFORNIA 
TEN DOLLARS, and the date 1849. 

Interestingly, the obverse die is bisected by a very light crack 
which runs vertically from the bottom border through the neck 
of the Indian and almost imperceptibly continuing through the 
G of MINING to the border. An additional die break, very light, 
extends through the left upright of M in COMPANY into the 
right obverse field. 

The reverse die can be described as shattered. A prominent 
break begins at or near the bottom border, continues upward 
through the 8 in 1 849 through the right-hand side of the 
shield, along the eagle's wing, and through the bottom right of 



the E of TEN to the border. Another break extends from the 
border at the left through the upright of F in CALIFORNIA to 
the lower mandible of the eagle. Still another break is at the 
right beginning at the border, continuing through the right por- 
tion of the R in DOLLARS, through the field, through the 
eagle's wing ending in the body of the eagle. Considering that 
coinage of the Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co. $10 was ex- 
tremely limited, the dies must have been incorrectly hardened 
or otherwise wrongly prepared to have broken almost im- 
mediately after they came into use. 

As noted in the introduction, Don Taxay, in Scott's En- 
cyclopedia of United States Coins , was able to locate just 
three specimens of the 1 849 gold eagle. One of these is per- 
manently impounded in the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. 
Richard A. Bagg of our staff was able to locate another making 
a total of four specimens, three of which are outside of 
museums, presently known to us. As such this represents one 
of the greatest opportunities in this sale. Here, indeed, is an op- 
portunity which well may not be repeated in our lifetimes. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection. Earlier this coin was the property of Capt. 
Andrew Zabriskie and W. Elliot Woodward. 
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Columbus Company Coinage 

Little is known concerning the Columbus Company and its opera- 
tions. The several extant trial pieces, one of which is offered in the 
following lot, are of the half eagle denomination, and bear the date 
1849. These pieces may have been struck in the East prior to the 

departure of a coining company (from Columbus, Ohio?) to the qold 
fields. 



Columbus Company $5 Pattern 




886 1849 Columbus Company $5. Pattern in copper. 87.5 grains. 

EF-40. A few minor surface marks are worthy of mention, but 
overall the piece has a pleasing appearance. The toning is a 
deep chocolate brown. 

The obverse bears the legend COLUMBUS COMPANY from 
prepared punches, with the date 1 849 at the center, with one 
star to the left of the date and one star to the right. The align- 
ment of the letters is poor, indicating the work of an amateur 
diesinker. 

The reverse consists of a small numeral 5 surrounded by two 
concentric circles and the peripheral, again from prepared 
punches crudely aligned, CALIFORNIA GOLD/DOL'S. 

In this format, copper not gilded or plated, the coin is be- 
lieved to be unique. We have not been able to locate any other 
example. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Burdette Johnson of 
the St. Louis Coin Co. on November 15, 1934. Earlier the 
piece was in the collection of Virgil Brand. 



Dubosq & Co. Coinage 

Coins issued by Dubosq & Co. of San Francisco were once very 
plentiful in circulation. Today they are among the most elusive. The 
only known examples are $5 and $10 pieces with the 1850 date, 
none of which were ever acquired by the Garretts. The firm was com- 
posed of members of the Dubosq family of Philadelphia jewelers who 
came to California early in 1849. 



Dubosq & Co. Pattern $2.50 




(See Color Photo) 




887 1849 Dubosq & Co. $2.50. Pattern issue, probably in copper 

(or a related alloy), which has been silvered on the surface. 
38.8 grains. Choice EF-45. A few scattered marks, especially 
around the periphery. There are a few minor planchet flaws at 
the upper reverse, but these are scarcely worthy of mention. 

The obverse design consists of T. DUBOSQ, for Theodore 
Dubosq, arranged in a straight line across the center. Below is 
the date 1 849 and surrounding are 1 3 stars. 

The reverse is a well executed imitation of the Federal 
quarter eagle but with legends reading SM.V CALIFORNIA 
GOLD/2 V 2 DOL. The "SM.V" is incorrectly punctuated and 
should read S.M.V. Interestingly, the same error occurs on 
the reverse of the 1850 Baldwin & Co. $5. The legend 
"S.M.V." is an abbreviation for Standard Mint Value and was 
intended to indicate that the piece was of full metallic content 
and on a par with United States Mint issues. 

Exceedingly rare. Don Taxay in Scott's Encyclopedia of 
United States Coins cites the existence of a gilt copper speci- 
men in the Smithsonian Institution. 

From the collection of Charles /. Bushnell. 



Coinage of Augustus Humbert 
and The United States 
Assay Office of Gold 

In September 1850 Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to contract with a well-established assaying business in 
California to affix the stamp of the United States to bars and ingots: 

The Secretary of the Treasury ... be authorized and directed 
to contract, upon the most reasonable terms, with the proprie- 
tors of some well-established works now in successful opera- 
tion in California, upon satisfactory security, to be judged by 
the Secretary of the T reasury, who shall, under the supervision 
of the United States Assayer, to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, perform 
such duties in assaying and fixing the value of gold in grains 
and lumps, and forming the same into bars, as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and that the said 
United States Assayer shall cause the stamp of the United 
States, indicating the degree of fineness and value, to be af- 
fixed to each bar or ingot of gold that may be issued from the 
establishment; provided that the United States shall not be 
held responsible for the loss of any gold deposited with said 
proprietors for assay. 
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The honor went to Moffat & Co., a firm with an excellent re P^ a " 
tion (for further information on this refer to the listing of Moffat & Co. 
issues in this catalogue). Augustus Humbert, a New York City maker 
of watch cases, was appointed to the position of United States As- 
sayer. Moffat & Co. served notice to the public that its private busi- 
ness would cease and further activities would be in connection with 

Humbert. 

At the end of January 1851 Augustus Humbert arrived in San Fran- 
cisco At the same time the first octagonal $ 50 gold piece bearing his 
stamp was issued. The Pacific News of February 1,1851 noted that 
"the dies for this purpose-the striking of the $50 pieces have 
been procured, and the first coin produced by them was shown us 
yesterday." Edgar H. Adams expressed the opinion that the dies tor 
the first two varieties of the octagonal $50 pieces were the work of 
Charles Cushing Wright, one of America's most famous engravers, 
who at the time lived in New York City. He believed that Augustus 
Humbert commissioned Wright to make assayer' s stamps. Humbert 
probably believed he would be engaged in smelting and assaying raw 
qold, making ingots from the same, and then impressing the stamp of 
the United States Assayer on them to certify the gold to be o a 
certain weight, fineness and value. Wright's original ($50) eagle 
steel hub, lacking legends, is presently on display at the Bank 
of California's Museum of Money of the American West in San 

Francisco. 

The existence of bronze pattern pieces supports Adams' thought. 
One piece is signed on the edge by Wright as "Wright fee, for 
"Wright fecit" (Latin for "Wright made it"). Inscriptions on these 
patterns as well as the first octagonal ingots produced for circulation 
simply have the letters D C DWT. GRS. It was intended that the value 
in dollars and cents and the weight in pennyweights and grains could 
simply be stamped in the place provided. In this way ingots of $50, 
$100, $200 or any other desired denomination could be produced, 
differing from each other only by size, weight, and fineness, but in- 
corporating the same stamp. 

On February 14, 1851 San Francisco Prices Current contained an 
article relating to the $50 slugs, indicating their regular production 
was about to begin: 

The above cut represents the obverse of the United States in- 
got, or rather, coin, of the value of $50, about to be issued at 
the Government Assay Office. It is precisely of this size and 

shape. 

The larger ones of $ 1 00 and $ 200 are exactly similar, except 
they are proportionately thicker. The reverse side bears an im- 
pression of rayed work without any inscription. Upon the 
edges is the following: "Augustus Humbert United States As- 
sayer— California Gold 1851." Those of $500 and $1,000 
are in form parallelograms, about five inches in length, and one 
and three-quarter inches in breadth, and ranging in thick- 
ness— the smaller ones about three-tenths of an inch and the 
larger six-tenths. 

The $50 pieces will be of uniform value, and will be manu- 
factured in the same manner as coins — the other may vary 
according to weight and fineness from the denomination 

mentioned. 

By order of the Secretary of the Treasury these ingots and coin 
are to be received for duties and other dues to the United 
States Government, and our bankers, we are advised, will re- 
ceive them at their stamped value. 

This will produce an important change in the monetary affairs 
here, gold dust will immediately go up, and as a necessary con- 
sequence foreign and domestic (European exchange will be at 
a premium 5 to 7 percent . . . 

The Daily Alta California commented on the new $50 pieces on 

February 21 , 1851: 

The new $50 gold piece, manufactured under the Act of Con- 
gress appointing a United States Assay Office in California, 
and made under the supervision of the United States Assayer, 
was issued by Moffat & Co. yesterday. About 300 of these 
pieces have already been struck off. The larger ones, of $ 00 
and $200, will be of the same stamp and size, differing only in 
thickness. Those over $200 will contain the same stamp, but 
will be struck in the form of bars. These coins are of course a 
leqal tender and are the coins of the United States Government 
to all intents and purposes. The coin is peculiar, containing 
only one face, and the eagle in the center, around which are 



the words "UNITED STATES OF AMERICA." Just over the 
eagle is stamped "887 THOUS." signifying the fineness of the 
gold. At the bottom is stamped "50 DOLLS." The other face is 
ornamented with a kind of work technically called engine-turn- 
ing, being a number of radii extending from the common cen- 
ter, in which is stamped, in small figures, "50. Around the 
edge is stamped the name of the United States Assayer. We 
trust our reader may learn the character of this new coin by 
ocular demonstration. 

The 10s will have a fineness of 883 thousandths, and will 
weigh 262-7/10 grains. The 20s will be of the same fineness 
and will weigh 525-4/10 grains. 

No more coin will be manufactured bearing the stamp of Mof- 
fat & Co." and that already issued will be redeemed whenever 

demanded. 



Moffat & Co. 

Notice: Moffat & Co. will hereafter, independently of their con- 
tract with the United States Government, receive gold dust for 
melting and assaying, and return the same in bullion, at a 
charge of 1 % on its value. The bars will at all times be ready 
for delivery within 48 hours. 

Prices Current on February 16, 1852, described the new $10 
piece of the Assay Office: 

The United States Assayer now has the authority from the 
Government to issue ingots or coin of the denomination of $ 1 0 
and $20. The obverse of these pieces is in design what is 
termed "engine turned," with a band across the center bear- 
ing this inscription: AUGUSTUS HUMBERT UNITED STATES 
accavcp nr nm n c . Al IFORNIA 1852. 



The reverse has an eagle similar to the $50 piece; over the 
scroll indicative of the fineness of the coin in ^thou- 
sandths — "884 Thous."- under the eagle "Ten Dols. with 
the legend "United States of America." This is far preferable 
to the system of private coinage, although certainly not so 
desirable as a regular mint issue. 



On February 28th the same publication contained a notice concern- 
ing $20 pieces: 

The United States Assay Office commenced this morning issu- 
ing the $20 pieces. In our last correspondence we neglected to 
give the fineness and weight of these, and also the $10 
pieces, which is as follows: The fineness of both pieces is 88 
thousandths, the weight of the twenty 525.4; of the tens, 

262.7 grains. 

The San Francisco Flerald contained a notice of February 16, 1852 
which advised the public that: 

The following denominations of coin are now authorized to be 
issued by the Treasury Department from the Assay Office: 
$10, $20, and $50; also bars of $500 and $1000. 

From February until the autumn of 1 852 very little mention of the 
Assay Office appeared in the San Francisco periodicals. There were 
only scattered comments from time to time, including an editorial 
which stated that the existence of the Assay Office was contrary to 
the purpose of establishing an official government mint in California, 
and that the owners of the Assay Office would find their business in 
jeopardy and would press hard against the establishment of a mint. 

The public became confused concerning the fineness of the 9°* d 
issues being produced by the Assay Office. On October 13, 18 , 

Augustus Humbert printed an explanation in the San Francisco 
Flerald. He stated that the issues produced were of the fineness 
.880, .884, and .887 as these figures were about the average 
fineness of gold found in California. He noted that coins with a lower 
deqree of fineness would have a greater total weight of metal so that 
they would possess the full intrinsic value equal to coins from the 

United States Mint. 

Humbert went on to say that gold received in more recent times 
was higher in fineness than earlier deposits, so that it would be pos^ 
sible from that point forward to adhere to the Mint standard of .900 
fine, with the remaining alloy being silver as originally found in con- 
nection with the gold. The Coinage Act of January 18, 1837 pro 

vided that: 

The standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States 
shall hereafter be such as of 1 ,000 parts by weight 900 sha 
be pure metal, and 1 00 of alloy; and the alloy of gold com shall 
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be of silver and copper, provided the silver does not exceed 
one half of the whole alloy. 

Humbert pointed out that in order to strictly conform to the Mint 
standard and have coins with the fineness of .900, and with an alloy 
of "not more than one half silver, and the balance copper," it would 
be necessary to separate the silver from the gold and substitute cop- 
per in its place. He went on to say: 

It is very evident that this long, tedious, and expensive process 
cannot be adopted until the proper facilities are afforded by the 
branch of the Mint which is to be established in San Francisco, 
connected with which there must necessarily be refining and 
chemical work for the manufacture of acids. 

After October 1852 nearly all ingots issued by the Assay Office 
were .900 fine. 

The total production of the United States Assay Office of Gold dur- 
ing the years of its operation is not known. It was estimated during 
the first quarter of 1851 that $600,000 worth of coin of the $50 
denomination were made. Prices Current on September 30, 1851, 
noted that the Assay Office had been increasingly busy in recent 



times and occasionally had attained the production of $100,000 in 
$ 50 ingots per day. What happened to all of them? Adams notes that 
certain foreign bankers preferred octagonal ingots to regular Amer- 
ican coins, thus leading to the export of huge quantities, some from 
San Francisco and others from New York City. A newspaper item of 
January 13, 1853, notes that the steamer Asia from New York to 
Liverpool carried $200,000 in $50 pieces from California. 

On December 14, 1853 the United States Assay Office of Gold 
ceased operations. Machinery and equipment were transferred to the 
new San Francisco Mint. 

The following offering of coins of Augustus Humbert and the 
United States Assay Office of Gold is the most important to be of- 
fered at public auction in our lifetime. Once these pieces are sold it is 
highly doubtful whether a group of comparable quality will ever again 
appear. A number of the items can be traced to their ownership by 
Augustus Humbert himself. 

In addition to Lots 888 through 906 the prospective bidder is urged 
to refer to the related issues of Moffat & Co. (Lots 922 through 928 
inclusive) in this catalogue. 



1852 Augustus Humbert $10 




(See Color Photo) 



888 1852 Augustus Humbert $10. Perfect (non-overdated) date. 

262.3 grains. The obverse depicts the familiar motif used on 
many Humbert and United States Assay Office issues of a 
perched eagle grasping arrows and a shield in one talon, and an 
olive branch in the other, and a ribbon in its beak. Above ap- 
pears the fineness: 884 THOUS: 

The reverse is of an engine-turned design with the inscrip- 
tion in the center: AUGUSTUS HUMBERT/UNITED STATES 
ASSAYER/OF GOLD CALIFORNIA/1852. 



The present coin is a beautiful AU-50 example. A few scat- 
tered marks and nicks exist, including one touching the left 
side of the numeral 1 in the date, but these are minimal and are 
certainly no more than should be expected on a piece which 
has seen slight circulation. 

From the collection of Joseph J. Mickley , who probably ob- 
tained it in the 1860s , not long after its original production and 
subsequent use. 



Superb 1852/1 Humbert $10 




(See Color Photo) 



889 1852/1 Augustus Humbert $10. Overdate. 262.4 grains. 

Choice AU-55 with nearly full original mint lustre on obverse 
and reverse. A superb specimen of this issue. 

The design is similar to the foregoing lot, except for the date. 
The reverse is bisected by a diagonal crack extending from the 
center top to the lower right hand area in the 5 o clock 
position. 

The die for this issue was apparently prepared in 1 85 1 in an- 



ticipation of permission to coin denominations less than $50, 
but as that authorization did not arrive until 1 852 the die was 
subsequently overdated. 

This piece, which bears nearly all of its original mint lustre 
and is sharp in every detail, is one of the very finest known ex- 
amples of this issue. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection. 
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Augustus Humbert's Personal Specimen 

of the 1852/1 Proof $20 
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890 1852/1 Augustus Humbert $20. 407.6 grains. Choice Bril- 

liant Proof. Struck from polished dies and displaying surfaces 
characteristic of a regular United States Mint Proof. In- 
terestingly a minute die break connects the bottom of the let- 
ters on the obverse. While we consider the piece to be a 
Choice Brilliant Proof as noted, we are also aware that a con- 
troversy has arisen in recent decades as to whether or not true 
Proofs were ever struck by the United States Assay Office of 
Gold. So, the present lot is offered on this basis: In our profes- 
sional opinion the present piece indeed qualifies as a Proof 
because of its appearance; however, it may well be the situa- 
tion that equally qualified numismatists may hold a different 
opinion; therefore, we urge prospective bidders to formulate 
their own opinions as there is apparently no unanimity on the 
subject. We do not guarantee that it will be called Proof by all 
others who examine it. The same holds true for numerous 



other issues for which no official records were kept of Proof 
emissions, the 1892 and 1893 Columbian commemorative 
coinage for example. 

The obverse and reverse designs closely resemble those of 
the preceding $10. The obverse depicts a perched eagle, and 
the reverse has an inscription within a tablet. 

This coin was once the personal property of Augustus Hum- 
bert, the United States Assayer of gold in California. A finer 
pedigree cannot be imagined. 

From Augustus Humbert's own holdings , as noted. Later the 
piece was in the Capt. Andrew Zabriskie Collection from 
whence it passed to Col. James W. Ellsworth; acquired by 
John Work Garrett in March 1923 as part of his selection from 
the Ellsworth holdings in the cooperative purchase of the col- 
lection with Wayte Raymond. 
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Unique 1851 $50 Pattern "Slug" 



891 1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Pattern struck in copper, and 

then gilded. Weight: 1 ,022.5 grains. Choice AU-55. All details 
are sharp. 

This piece, probably the work of Charles Cushing Wright, 
was a very early production. The obverse depicts an eagle 
perched on a rock and holding a shield and arrows in one talon 
and a branch in the other. Through the eagle's beak is a ribbon 
inscribed LIBERTY. The legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
surrounds. Above the eagle's head is a label which is inscribed 
on the right side THOUS. The left side was originally left blank 
so that the appropriate fineness could be punched in. In this 
pattern piece the numerals 925 were added later by individual 
prepared punches. The .925 fineness was probably used just 
to indicate what the numerals would look like for it has no 
counterpart in gold coinage subsequently issued. On the re- 
verse appear the letters in the die D and C. Before the D the 
digits 50 were added by a prepared punch. On the early issues 
the denomination was left blank so that individual values such 
as 50 (indicating $ 50), 1 00, 200 or any other desired denomi- 
nation could be produced, differing from each other by weight 
and fineness but using the same stamp. While we think of the 



$50 slugs as coins today, they were originally considered 
ingots. 

At the lower part of the obverse, on the border between the 
inner row of denticles and the edge, appear the letters DWT. 
and GRS., for the abbreviations for "pennyweight" and 
"grains." Apparently it was the intention to fill in numerals to 
indicate the weight on actual specimens. 

The reverse consists of an engine-turned design similar to 
that actually used on $50 slugs made for circulation in 1851. 

The edge contains eight panels, each having an inscription 
stamped in it reading: AUGUSTUS/HUMBERT/ASSAYER/OF 
GOLD/CALIFORNIA/UNITED/STATES/1 851 . As the edge 
stamps are not properly aligned (for example CALIFORNIA tilts 
sharply from the lower left to the upper right, UNITED is low in 
its panel, etc.), apparently the edge inscriptions were applied 
separately using prepared punches. 

For the historian of California gold items, the present item, 
believed to be unique, the only known specimen, represents 
what truly may be a once in a lifetime opportunity. 

From Morgenthau's 31 1th sale. 



(See Color Photo) 
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Unique $50 Pattern "Slug 
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892 1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Pattern in copper. 1,011.5 

grains. Choice AU-55 with suggestions of prooflike surface. A 
specimen striking which has never been in circulation but 
which has acquired some minor friction, almost not worthy of 
notice. Attractively toned a rich chocolate brown. Superb. 

This piece, probably by Charles Cushing Wright, is related to 
the preceding lot. The designs of the two pieces are similar. 
The label above the eagle has THOUS. but without a numeral 
filled in before it. Below the eagle are the raised letters D and 
C. In the border between the denticles on the bottom edge are 
the inscriptions, from prepared letter punches: DWT. and GRS. 
The edge is lettered: AUGUSTUS/HUMBERT/ASSAYER/OF 
GOLD/CALIFORNIA/UNITED/STATES/ 1 851 . The word 
"HUMBERT" is imperfectly struck and the H is missing. 
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(See Color Photo) 
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The reverse consists of a finely executed engine-turned 
design. 

During the past quarter century we have handled many im- 
portant collections and groups of pattern coins, including the 
incomparable collection of Maj. Lenox R. Lohr, the largest of- 
fering ever to have been priced and offered for sale, and yet 
there has never been an example of a pattern of a California 
$50 slug. Nor have these pieces been represented in any of 
the other illustrious offerings of our time. The present oppor- 
tunity is an incredible one both for the pattern specialist and for 
the territorial gold enthusiast. So far as is known, the present 
specimen is unique, the only such item known to exist. 

From the celebrated collection of Charles I. Bushnell. 



Unique 1851 $50 Pattern "Slug" 
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1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Pattern struck in copper. 
1,077.4 grains. Choice AU-55. Some minor planchet marks 
on the obverse as made. Toned a deep brown. 

The design of this piece is similar to the foregoing but the die 
is different. The letter placements are the most obvious points. 
In addition this piece has D. and C. (with periods after the let- 
ters) at the bottom. The orientation of the present coin is dif- 
ferent. The base of the eagle, rather than being parallel to the 
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(See Color Photo) 



edge of the coin (as was the case for the preceding two pat- 
terns) is oriented toward a point or angle in the edge. This is 
unlike any specimen ever produced in the coinage. The edge is 
plain — devoid of inscriptions or designs of any kind. The re- 
verse is the engine-turned style and is similar to the foregoing. 

So far as is known, this item is unique; there is only one 
specimen known to exist, and this is it. 

From the celebrated collection of Charles I. Bushnell. 
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Outstanding 1851 Humbert $50 "Slug" 




894 1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Gold. 1,317.7 grains. Very 

early style (from the standpoint of emission into the channels 
of commerce) with 880 hand-stamped on the label above and 
50 hand-stamped as the denomination below. The reverse is 
the engine-turned design without 50. The edge is lettered in 
sections: AUGUSTUS/HUMBERT/UNITED/STATES/ASSAY- 
ER/OF GOLD/CALIFORNIA/1 851 , which you will note is a dif- 
ferent arrangement from the experimental edge found on Lots 



891 and 892. 

The piece is AU-50 with a few expected handling marks. 
The surfaces are brilliant and the details are sharp. This is one 
of the finest known examples of this very important early issue 
of Augustus Humbert. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. Ells- 
worth Collection, in 1923. 



1851 Augustus Humbert $50 




895 1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Gold. 1,318.6 grains. Later 

variety with 880 in the die, and thus appearing in raised letters 
on the die. The denomination also appears in the die and is de- 
lineated as FIFTY DOLLS. The edge is reeded. The reverse is 
the "target" style, with a large area of concentric rings at the 
center. This variety was produced in large quantities. 



The present example grades EF-40 and shows handling 
marks, particularly on the obverse. The wear is light and even 
and is most evident at the center of the obverse. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. Ells- 
worth Collection, in 1923. 



Superb 1851 Augustus Humbert $50 




896 1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Gold. 1,309.7 grains. 887 

THOUS. Early variety with numerals punched on the label 
above and with 50 punched below the eagle. The edge is let- 
tered: AUGUSTUS/HUMBERT/UNITED/STATES/ASSAYER/- 
OF/GOLD/CALIFORNIA/1 851 . The reverse is the engine 
turned design with the numerals 50 punched at the center. 

This variety, which appeared in circulation early in 



Humbert's tenure, is very elusive. The present example is a 
beautiful AU-50 piece. There are a few scattered marks, 
especially a line on the obverse, but considering the state of 
other known specimens this one can be classified as one of the 
finest in existence. The importance of the early issues, such as 
this present coin and Lot 894, is worthy of recognition. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection, 1923. 
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Augustus Humbert's Personal Specimen 
of the Famous Proof 1851 $50 



1851 Augustus Humbert $50. Gold. 1,310.1 grains. Variety 
struck from a prepared die with 887 THOUS. and FIFTY 
DOLLS in the die. Reeded edge. "Target" style reverse. 

The present coin exceeds in quality any original Humbert 
$50 slug we have ever seen. It is a magnificent Proof example 
with some light evidence of handling. It is a superb coin, un- 
equalled to our knowledge by any other in existence. 

This specimen traces its pedigree to Augustus Humbert's 
personal holdings. The Proof finish indicates it was a special 
specimen striking, perhaps the first of its kind. 



Here is one of the ultimate pieces of Western numismatic 
Americana: Augustus Humbert's personal specimen of his 
most famous product, the $50 slug. It would be difficult to 
imagine, even on a theoretical basis, how any California gold 
issue could be more numismatically significant or historically 
important. 

From the personal holdings of Augustus Humbert, United 
States Assayer of gold in California, as noted. Later in the col- 
lection of Capt. Andrew C. Zabriskie ; then to Col. James W. 
Ellsworth from whose collection it was acquired by John Work 
Garrett in 1923. 



(See Color Photo) 
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Extraordinary Condition 1852 Humbert $50 




898 1852 Augustus Humbert $50. Gold. 1,309.1 grains. Struck 

from prepared dies with 887 THOUS. and FIFTY DOLLS. Reed- 
ed edge. "Target" reverse style. 

The remarkable feature of this coin is its outstanding condi- 
tion. It is a Choice AU-55 example with nearly full original mint 
frost. Some lightness appears on the high part of the center 
obverse, but this is due to striking, not to wear. While a few 



scattered signs of handling are evident, they are minimal and 
overall the coin is outstanding. One of the finest known of this 
style, if not the finest known. 

Probably obtained from the Cot. James W. Ellsworth Collec- 
tion in 1923. It is known that this piece appeared earlier in the 
Capt. Andrew C. Zabriskie Collection. 



United States 

Assay Office of Gold Issues 



Unique 1852 Pattern $10 




899 1852 United States Assay Office of Gold $10. Pattern or die 

trial in copper. 136.6 grains. Struck as a Proof, this piece is 
now toned a deep brown. There are a few scattered marks 
here and there which are hardly worthy of notice. At the center 
of the obverse there is a pinpoint depression, probably caused 
by placing a compass point there to check circumscription of 
the surrounding legends. 

This piece is from the die used to coin regular issues. The 
obverse design features a perched eagle with a shield and ar- 
rows in one claw and a branch in the other. Above appears 
884 THOUS. The denomination TEN DOLS. appears below. 
Other design features are as illustrated by the photograph. The 
reverse depicts the inscription, on a table or label, in three 



lines: UNITED STATES ASSAY/OF GOLD, CALIFOR- 

NIA/1 852. The word "Office" is omitted in error; a feature not 
found on the regular coinage. This omission is one of the most 
egregious blunders we have ever seen on any pattern issue, 
and gives this piece added significance. The edge is reeded. 

So far as we know, this is the only specimen in existence of 
this issue. The identical coin is pictured on page 329 of Scott's 
Encyclopedia of United States Coins, 1976 edition. 

One of the most significant California items in the Garrett 
Collection. 

From the collection of Charles I. Bushne/I. 
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Remarkable 1852 $10 Gold 



(See Color Photo) 



900 1852 United States Assay Office of Gold $10. Gold. 262.5 

grains. 884 THOUS. This is the regular issue piece with the 
corrected reverse inscription reading (in four lines): UNITED 
STATES ASSAY/OFFICE OF GOLD/SAN FRANCISCO/CALI- 
FORNIA 1852. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Some light toning particularly 
on the reverse. Fully frosty and with very sharp detail. Some 
contact marks in the field are probably from bagging and 
storage. In any event this piece ranks as one of the most 
outstanding specimens of this issue in existence. A superb, 
magnificent coin. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl, 
December 12, 1922. 



Uncirculated 1853 Gold $10 



(See Color Photo ) 



901 1853 United States Assay Office of Gold $10. Gold. 257.4 

grains. 900 THOUS. variety. This issue is much scarcer than 
the preceding 1 852. 

The present coin is a beautiful Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60 
piece. The obverse and reverse are completely frosty with 
some light handling marks visible in the obverse field. A coin 
for the connoisseur. As these coins were made for use in the 
channels of commerce and as few if any collectors paid atten- 
tion to them at the time of issue, high grade specimens are of 
exceeding rarity. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from W. Elliot Woodward 
on July 5, 1 882. 



Extremely Rare 1853 884 THOUS. $20 




(See Color Photo) 



902 1853 United States Assay Office of Gold $20. Gold. 523.1 

grains. 884 THOUS. variety. Exceedingly rare as most known 
specimens of this date are of the 900 THOUS. type. 

Choice EF-45 with much original mint lustre remaining, par- 
ticularly in protected areas of the coin's surface. One of the 
finest known examples of this elusive issue. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on June 
5, 1923. 



1853 United States Assay Office of Gold $20 



(See Color Photo) 



903 1853 United States Assay Office of Gold $20. Gold. 514.7 

grains. 900 THOUS. variety. AU-50 with considerable lustre 
remaining in the protected parts of the coin's surface, par- 
ticularly on the reverse. An attractive specimen of this, the 
most plentiful issue of the United States Assay Office of Gold. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from Edouard Frossard's 
1 7th sale. 
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Impressive 1852 $50 "Slug" 




904 1852 United States Assay Office of Gold $50. Gold. 1,309 

grains. Variety with 887 THOUS. on label above the eagle. 
"Target" reverse style. 

Attractive Choice EF-45 with a minimum of marks, although 
not without some light nicks and other indications of limited 
circulation as usual on these large, heavy and impressive 
pieces. The slug is quite well struck for the issue and shows 
excellent design detail. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection, in March 1923. 




906 1 852 United States Assay Office of Gold $50 uniface die im- 

pression. Silver. 279.2 grains. Choice Uncirculated, MS-65. 
This issue is presumed to have been made during the early 
20th century by impressing a blank silver planchet with an 
original 1 852 United States Assay Office of Gold die engraved 
and signed by Albert Kuner. The signature "Kuner F" appears 
below the eagle. The die is exquisitely detailed and is slightly 
different from any die actually used for coinage during the Gold 
Rush period. Information concerning this particular issue ap- 
pears on page 494 of The History of United States Coinage as 
Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. The same die was used to 
make souvenir spoons, saddle ornaments and other novelties, 
some of which were apparently sold at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on May 
26, 1924. Mehl related that this piece was previously in the 
Gi/housen Collection. 



Sharp 1852 $50 "Slug" 



(See Color Photo) 



905 1 852 United States Assay Office of Gold $50. Gold. 1 ,285.5 

grains. Variety with 900 THOUS. on label above eagle. 

Attractive Choice EF-45 if not finer. Exceedingly sharp strike 
with a wealth of design detail present. A very pleasing ex- 
ample of this large and impressive issue. 

From the Nygren Collection. 



Kellogg & Co. Coinage 

A late entry in the field of private coinage was Kellogg & Co. of San 
Francisco, which produced its first coins in 1854. 

John Glover Kellogg, of Auburn, New York, came to San Francisco 
on October 1 2, 1 849. He secured a position with Moffat & Co. and 
remained with them during the operations of the United States Assay 
Office of Gold. When the latter institution discontinued business on 
December 14, 1853, Kellogg formed a new partnership with G. F. 
Richter, who earlier had worked with the United States Assay Office 
as an assayer. On December 19, 1853, the San Francisco Herald 
carried this advertisement: 

ASSAY OFFICE. The undersigned, who have been connected 
with the United States Assay Office from its commencement, 
have opened an office for melting and assaying gold in the 
basement of J. P. Haven's Building, 1 06 Montgomery St., one 
door from Lucas, Turner & Co/s banking house and nearly op- 
posite Adams & Co. 

Kellogg & Richter 

Appended to the advertisement was an endorsement by Augustus 
Humbert: 

Messrs. Kellogg & Richter have been employed the former as 
cashier and the latter as practical assayer in the United States 
Assay Office from its commencement to its close. We take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to their industry, integrity, and 
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skill, and in commending them to the confidence and patron- 
age of the public. 

Curtis & Perry 

A. Humbert, Late U. S. Assayer. 

On January 1 4, 1 854, a number of leading banking houses of San 
Francisco and Sacramento addressed a petition to Kellogg & Richter 
imploring them to produce coins, in the period after which the United 
States Assay Office of Gold had ceased operations and before the 
United States Mint at San Francisco had begun. The merchants in- 
dicated their willingness to receive any coins that would be produced. 
Kellogg & Richter replied on January 31,1 854: 

Your letter under date of Jan. 1 4th, requesting us to issue our 
own private coin, is at hand. We shall be able to comply with 
your request ten days from this date. With many thanks for 
your expressions of confidence in our abilities as assayers, and 
in our integrity, we remain, 

Yours truly, Kellogg & Co. 

On February 9, 1854, the first Kellogg coin was issued, as 
evidenced by a notice which appeared in the February 15, 1854 
issue of Alta California: 

Messrs. Kellogg & Richter have established a private coining 
house on Montgomery St., in the basement of the building ad- 
joining Adams & Co.'s old banking house. They issued their 
first coin on the 9th. It is like a United States coin, except that 
in place of LIBERTY are the words KELLOGG & CO. They ex- 
pect to be able to issue $20,000 per day. 

An observation concerning this situation was made on February 
15, 1854 by San Francisco Prices Current: 

We have to notice that the alterations of the old Assay Office 
of Curtis, Perry & Ward are progressing well, the additions and 
changes being by virtue of contract for the erection of the 
United States Mint Buildings and the supplying of suitable 
machinery. To supply any deficiency or vacuum which may 
arise before the Mint can commence operations, or indeed 
afterward, we have to notice that Messrs. Kellogg & Richter, 
assayers, have commenced the issue of private coins, the first 
pieces of this stamp, "Kellogg & Co." having made their ap- 
pearance this week, and of the denomination $20. They are 
similar in their general style to the United States coins, but 



easily distinguishable by their yellow appearance, which is the 
natural color of California gold, while the peculiar appearance 
of the regular double eagle [reference to the United States Mint 
issue] is the result of copper alloy. 

Following the opening of the San Francisco Mint production at the 
government facility was quite limited. Kellogg & Co. therefore did a 
large business by continuing their private coinage. Toward the end of 
1854 the firm of Kellogg & Richter was dissolved and a new firm, 
Kellogg & Humbert took its place, with Augustus Humbert, formerly 
the United States Assayer, joining. This partnership continued until 
1860, although the last coins were struck in 1855. 

On May 1, 1855 Alta California noted Kellogg & Co. was pro- 
ducing a quantity of coins vastly greater than the United States Mint 
in the same city. It noted that about $1.5 million was the largest 
coinage per month from the Mint, whereas Kellogg & Co. for many 
weeks made from $60,000 to $80,000 worth of coins per day. 

Adams noted that Kellogg & Co. was credited with having pro- 
duced $6 million worth of $20 gold pieces during its time, and that a 
large number of these were lost "by the sinking of a steamer in the 
Pacific on its way from San Francisco to New York." 

The most impressive Kellogg & Co. piece is a large $50 coin, of 
round shape, bearing on the obverse the head of Liberty, with a 
Kellogg inscription, and on the reverse a standing eagle. Adams noted 
that: 

This represents one of the handsomest pieces of die cutting in 
the entire California series. No information concerning this Kel- 
logg $ 50 piece seems to be attainable. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that it was issued at the same time as the Wass, Molitor 
& Co. pieces of the same value, and like the latter, owes its 
origin to the demand of San Francisco merchants for gold 
pieces of larger denominations for quick counting purposes. 

The coins catalogued there comprise a complete set of this firm's 
issues. The undated $20 pattern of 1 854 will be recognized both as 
a great rarity and as a piece with immense numismatic significance. 
The 1854 Proof $20 was once the personal property of Augustus 
Humbert who was associated with Kellogg after the United States 
Assay Office of Gold closed. Lot 910, the 1855 $50 piece, is re- 
markable both for its rarity and for its condition. It is believed to be 
the finest-preserved example of this issue which is one of the most 
famous of all California gold coins. 



Undated (1854) Kellogg Pattern $20 




(See Color Photo) 



907 (1854) Kellogg & Co. Undated $20 copper pattern. Impres- 

sion from the unfinished die combination used to strike double 
eagles. 269.7 grains. 

This piece resembles the regular issue 1 854 except it has no 
date. The obverse is the head of Liberty modeled after the 
contemporary American double eagle but with KELLOGG & 
CO on the coronet and with the surrounding smaller size stars. 
The reverse is also a close copy of the contemporary 
American double eagle but has unique legends: SAN FRAN- 



CISCO CALIFORNIA/TWENTY D. 

The coin is a Choice Bronzed Proof, as issued. A superb 
specimen of this great rarity. Don Taxay, who compiled 
Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins, was able to 
locate just two pieces with certainty, and mentions a possible 
third. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on April 
6, 1937. 
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Augustus Humbert's Own Specimen of the 

1854 Kellogg & Co. $20 



(See Color Photo) 



908 1854 Kellogg & Co. $20. Gold. 51 5.7 grains. 

The design is a closely copied from the contemporary double 
eagle but with KELLOGG & CO on the coronet of the obverse, 
and with differing inscriptions on the reverse, (as illustrated). 
The proportions are finer and the details are sharper especially 
on the obverse portrait than on the double eagles of this 
period. 

The present specimen is a Choice Brilliant Proof example. 
The Proof surface does not have quite the same polish which 
would have been present on an 1854 Philadelphia Mint prod- 
uct; however, the finish is mirrorlike and without question the 
piece is a special or specimen striking. In addition great detail 
has been given to bringing the design areas up to their sharpest 
and fullest relief. 

This coin was once the personal property of Augustus Hum- 



bert who associated himself with Kellogg after the closing of 
the United States Assay Office of Gold. Not only is this piece 
unsurpassed in state of preservation by any other known spec- 
imen, no piece could conceivably have a finer or more illustri- 
ous pedigree. As such this coin is one of the greatest prizes of 
the Garrett Collection. It is a piece which the territorial 
specialist will long remember; a coin which belongs to the 
ages. 

Originally the property of Augustus Humbert , the United 
States Assay er of gold, who was later associated with Kellogg 
in producing California gold coinage. Later the piece went to 
the Capt. Andrew Zabriskie Collection, and from there into the 
Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection, from where it was chosen 
by John Work Garrett as part of his "first choice" selections in 
March 1923. 
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1855 Kellogg & Co. $20 




909 1855 Kellogg & Co. $20. Gold. 516.1 grains. Design as minimum of significant marks. 

preceding. Choice EF-45. Traces of mint lustre remain in pro- Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. E/ls- 

tected areas of the coin's surface. A very pleasing coin with a worth Collection. 



The History of United States Coinage 

As Illustrated by the Garrett Collection 

by Q. David Bowers 



Take advantage of this outstanding value. Just 
published is The History of United States Coinage 
As Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, a book 
without equal among numismatic reference 
works. 

This leatherette-covered book is 8 V 2 " x 11” in 
size and nearly 600 pages in length. It contains 40 
full-color plates in addition to hundreds of black 
and white close-up coin illustrations and historical 
photographs. Once you receive your copy of the 
book you'll see that it would be a tremendous 
value at twice the price. Yet, we are offering this 
magnificent volume for just $37 postpaid. 

Don't delay. Order your copy of this outstanding 
book today. 




ORDER FORM (or use a separate sheet of paper if you wish) 

Bowers & Ruddy Galleries 
6922 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 600 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90028 

Dear Friends, 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $37 (California residents please add 6% sales 
tax) for my copy of The History of United States Coinage As Illustrated by the Garrett Col- 
lection by Q. David Bowers. 

Name (please print) 

Street 

City State & Zip 
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Incredible 1855 Kellogg & Co. Proof $50 



1855 Kellogg & Co. $50. Gold. 1,308.3 grains. 

This coin, struck from dies executed by Albert Kuner, is one 
of the most impressive of all the California gold issues. The 
obverse configuration is somewhat similar to the United States 
double eagle, but enlarged. At the center appears a female por- 
trait with KELLOGG & CO on the coronet. The hair detail is ex- 
quisite. Surrounding are 13 stars. The date 1855 is below. 

The reverse depicts a perched eagle with a shield and arrows 
in one talon. This design was borrowed from the issues of 
Augustus Humbert and the United States Assay Office of Gold 
of previous years. On a banner above appears the raised in- 
scription: 1 309 GRS/887 THOUS. The legend SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CALIFORNIA/FIFTY DOLLS, surrounds. 

The piece is a Brilliant Proof example. The planchet charac- 
teristics, die polish and strike are such that the piece does not 
display the full mirrorlike surface which would characterize a 
comparable Philadelphia Mint gold Proof coin. The die was not 
entirely polished and on the reverse in particular many horizon- 
tal striations can be seen. These marks appear raised on the 
coin and consequently would be incuse on the die itself. Held 
at arm's length and not closely scrutinized the piece would ap- 
pear to have received a modicum of cabinet friction; however, 
close study reveals that what appears as friction is nearly en- 
tirely composed of die finishing lines and minor planchet ir- 
regularities. Viewed in this context the coin is indeed superb. It 
is believed to be the finest known example of its kind. The ma- 
jority of specimens seen by the cataloguer have ranged from 
mishandled Extremely Fine to severely mishandled Proofs. 

This piece was once the personal property of Augustus 
Humbert, the United States Assayer of gold who joined 
Kellogg toward the end of 1854. At that time the firm of 
Kellogg & Richter was dissolved and replaced by a new firm, 
Kellogg & Humbert. This partnership remained in effect 
through 1860, although the last coins were struck in 1855. 



For many years the Kellogg & Co. $50 has been a mystery. 
According to Edgar Adams: 

It is quite certain ... it was issued at the same time as 
the Wass, Molitor & Co. pieces of the same value, and 
like the latter, owes its origin to the demand of San 
Francisco merchants for gold pieces of larger denomina- 
tions for quick counting purposes. 

However, as all known specimens are Proofs (or impaired 
Proofs) it is not at all certain that these pieces were actually 
made for circulation. As approximately a dozen specimens are 
known today, in various states of preservation, it is likely that 
more were struck than would have been needed for souvenirs 
at the time. In 1 855 there was virtually no interest in collect- 
ing California gold coins. They were too vital to commerce to 
be saved. The United States Mint Cabinet was an exception to 
this and included many excellent specimens due to the fore- 
sight of the two curators. Perhaps pieces were made for circu- 
lation but with a Proof surface, which would be an unusual 
situation, but would explain the severe impairment of several 
of the specimens in existence today. In any event the original 
coinage must have been quite limited for, to our knowledge, no 
contemporary newspaper or other record mentions the circula- 
tion of these coins in the year dated. 

The fame of the 1 855 Kellogg & Co. has been such that vir- 
tually any collection containing one of these pieces has fea- 
tured it as the most prominent item. The combination of fame, 
pedigree and unsurpassed condition of this current offering 
should serve to attract even greater attention. Certainly a more 
significant Kellogg & Co. coin does not, or could not, exist. 

The personal property of Augustus Humbert, a partner in 
Kellogg & Humbert, the coiners of this piece. Later in the Capt. 
Andrew Zabriskie Collection ; from there it went to the Col. 
James W. Ellsworth Collection, from where it was acquired by 
John Work Garrett in March 1923. 



(See Color Photo) 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
Burnt District of May 1851. 



r-DU-BON-T, 





Post 
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Office 


1 
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The jagged line below Montgomery st indicates the extent of filled ground 
beyond tne natural shore line. The larger portions even of the central blocks were 
covered by w r ooden buildings. The following list, referred to the plan by num- 
bers, embraces nearly all the notable exceptions, occupied by a large proportion of 
the leading business firms. The fire consumed also most of the streets beyond the 
water line, which, being really wharves on piling, burned readily. 

30. Berenhardt, Jacoby, & Co., Heilman 
& Bros, wooden b. 



1. City Hotel, brick building 

2. Fitzgerald, Bausch, Brewster, brick 

b. 

3. Capt. Folsom, iron building, adjoin- 

ing brick b. burned. 

4. Custom-house, brick b. 

5. Rising & Casili, brick and iron. 

6. Cramer, Rambach, & Co., brick. 

7 R. Wells & Co. banker, brick. 

8. Treadwell & Co , brick. 

9. J. Hahn & Co. brick. 

10. Standard office, brick. 

11. Johnson & Calfieid, wooden b., ad- 
joining brick b burned 

Monatt s Laboratory brick. 



12 . 



brick b burned, 
tory, 

13. Quartermaster’s office, brick. 

14. Gildermeister De Fremery, & Co.- 

brick 

15. U S. Assayer’s office. Dodge's Ex- 
press, F Argenti banker, brick. 

Da - ' ...» 



20 . 

21 

22 . 

23 



31. 

32. 
33 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
42 

43. 

44 . 

45 

46 

47 
48. 

49 

50 

51. 

52. 
53 



16. B Davidson, banker brick. 

17 Wells & Co , bankers, brick. 

18. California Exchange, brick. 

19. Union Hotel brick 
El Dorado, gambling-place, brick. 
Tallant <fc Wilde banxers, Page, Ba- 
con, & Co bankers, brick. 

Gregory’s Express, brick. 

Delmonico’s, brick, and three adjoin- 54 
ing brick b burned 55 

24. Burgoyne & Co., bankers, brick. 56 

25. The Verandah, resort, brick. 57 

26. Ev. Picayune, journal, brick. 58 

27. 28 Brick buildings. 59 

29. Mar kwald, Caspar!, & Co., wooden b. 60 



Pioche Bayerque, brick and iron, 
several iron b. in rear. 

Bonded warehouse, iron. 

Starkey, J anion, & Co., b’k and iron. 
I. Naylor, Cooke Bros, brick. 

Helman & Bro., brick. 

Starr & Minturn, and others, 2 iron 
and 2 brick b. 

Hastier, Baines, & Co., brick. 

Jones’ Hotel, wooden. 

P M. Steam Navig. Co., brick. 

W Gibb, brick. 

Godeffroy, Sillem, & Co., brick. 
Bonded warehouse, iron. 

Herald office, brick. 

Courier office, brick. 

Niantic,’ store ship. 

Baldwin’s Bank, iron. 

J B. Bidleman, brick. 

Cronise & Bertelot, iron. 

Larco & Co., brick, iron adjoining. 
Huerlin & Belcher, brick. 

Balance office, brick. 

Dewitt & Harrison, brick. 

Macondray & Co., brick, iron, and 
wood. 

Appraiser’s office, iron. 

Dunker and others, iron. 

‘Apollo, ' store ship. 

‘Gen. Harrison, 1 store ship. 
Georgean,’ store ship 
Cross & Co. iron. 

Bonded stores, iron. 



Besides the abov e, a score and more of brick and iron buildings were destroyed. 



A district of San Francisco in 1851 (from Bancroft). 
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Exceedingly Important 
$50 Kohler Ingot 



The First California $50 Gold Piece 





(See Color Photo) 



1850 F. D. Kohler, California State Assayer, $50 gold ingot. 

1,348.9 grains. Extremely Fine-40. In sharp condition, virtu- 
ally as issued. 

This item, purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max 
Mehl, was considered by Mehl, America's leading rare coin 
dealer at the time, to be the "most interesting historically of all 
the territorial coins." Further, he considered it to be the "rarest 
and most valuable" of all California issues. B. Max Mehl's en- 
thusiastic comments are reprinted on page 496 of The History 
of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collec- 
tion. 

The ingot was a part of the Spier Collection during the early 
1 870s. Around 1 877 the piece passed to the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers. It was subsequently exhibited at the San Fran- 
cisco Mint, where Farran Zerbe had an opportunity to study it 
in 1 905. Zerbe reported the existence of the Kohler $50 slug 
to the numismatic fraternity. A decade later the ingot and 



other coins from the Society of California Pioneers became the 
property of Fred L. Huddart. Later the piece was acquired by 
Waldo C. Newcomer. In 1 931 B. Max Mehl, who acquired the 
Newcomer Collection on a consignment basis, offered the 
piece to John Work Garrett. The purchase by Garrett was 
transacted in November 1931. 

For the record a description of the piece is given herewith: 

The obverse, or front of the bar, consists of lettering reading 
F.D. KOHLER/STATE ASSAYER. To the right appears the 
weight as DWT 56 1 / 3. Centered on the obverse in two lines is 
CAL 1 850. To the lower left appears the fineness of CARAT 
20 15/16. To the right is the value $50.00. The prepared 
punch CTS appears above the final digits. 

With the exception of the numerals designating the weight, 
fineness and value, the letters are from prepared punches. As 
the weight, fineness and value characteristics of a given ingot 
varied from item to item they were added separately by hand. 
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The inscription STATE ASSAYER appears on each of the 
four edges and is in an inverted position with relation to the 
obverse. The back of the ingot is blank. 

A number of observers, including B. Max Mehl, have con- 
sidered this piece to be the most important California territorial 
gold known to exist. Apart from its immense historical signifi- 
cance, as delineated in the brief history below, the piece is the 
first $50 issue of California; the very first issue of the most 
famous denomination associated with the California Gold Rush 
era. 

Although it was generally considered in the summer of 1 848 
that gold was worth $18 per ounce, assays of placer metal 
revealed values of from about $17.90 to $18.20. However, 
gold was usually accepted in channels of trade for no more 
than $16 per ounce. Metal which had been extracted by the 
quicksilver process traded for even less, at $ 1 4 per ounce. 
Many strong objections arose over this practice for it was felt 
that purchasers of gold at $ 1 4 per ounce were simply shipping 
it to the East and gaining a profit of $4 for each ounce sold in 
this manner. It was believed that the institution of an official 
state (territory) assay office of gold would remedy this problem 
and would allow the precious metal to be exchanged for its 
true value. On July 22, 1848, the citizens of San Francisco 
met and petitioned Col. Richard B. Mason, Jr., the military 
governor of California, to establish an office in this regard. 
However, nothing came of this appeal. 

Other efforts ensued. Finally on April 20, 1 859 the Legisla- 
ture enacted a provision which provided "there shall be estab- 
lished in the city of San Francisco a state office for assaying, 
melting and refining gold." It was further noted and approved 
that the governor was to appoint two competent persons to 
take charge and perform the duties of the establishment, one 
as director and the other as assayer, melter and refiner of gold. 
Each official was required to submit a bond in the amount of 
$50,000 before assuming his duties. The appointment was to 
be for the term of one year and until their successors were ap- 
pointed and qualified. Business was to be transacted daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, from 9 o'clock in the morning until 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

It was further provided that the governor, if petitioned to do 
so, could establish branch offices in Sacramento, Stockton, or 
Sonora. Appropriate penalties were provided for members of 
the public who altered, mutilated, reduced in value, or other- 
wise tampered with bars or counterfeited them. It was further 
noted that the office of state assay would be abolished by the 
governor at such time as an official branch mint of the United 
States began operation. 

It was stipulated that should there be any error in the weight, 
quality, or value of the gold stamped on the ingots, the assayer 
and director would forfeit the percentage commissioned, 
which amounted to % of one percent of the total amount as- 
sayed and issued, and would be personally liable for the differ- 
ence between the values stamped on the ingots and the true 
value at the United States Mint's standards. 

When the Act was passed, Governor Burnett appointed 0. P. 
Sutton as director and Frederick D. Kohler as the state assay- 
er. Kohler sold his private assaying business to Baldwin & Co. 

Kohler, earlier a jeweler and alderman in New York City, 
came to California in 1849. In partnership with David C. 
Broderick, he operated an assaying business in San Francisco. 



Both Kohler and Broderick had been firemen in New York. 
When they reached California they became active in fire pro- 
tection, with Kohler becoming the first chief engineer and 
Broderick attending the post of foreman of the Empire Co. 
Broderick later became a prominent California politician and 
was elected as a senator. 

On May 24, 1850, following the sale of Kohler's private 
assaying business to Baldwin, Sutton and Kohler ran the 
following advertisement in the Alta California: 

The undersigned have opened an office in the building 
now occupied by Messrs. Baldwin & Co., south side of 
Portsmouth Square, and will be prepared to receive gold 
dust for smelting and assaying on Monday the 1 3th, in 
accordance with the provision of the law passed by the 
Legislature of the State, April 20, 1 850. In making this 
announcement we beg leave to state that desiring to 
establish an office at the earliest practicable moment 
our arrangements are necessarily less complete than 
they otherwise would have been; nevertheless, we trust 
that they will be found sufficient to meet the needs of 
the wants of the community. 

O.P. Sutton, Director 

F.D. Kohler, Assayer 

On the first day of operation nearly 5,000 ounces of gold 
were deposited with the state assayer. In his monumental 
reference on territorial gold coins, Edgar H. Adams noted that 
one deposit showing an original weight of 689 V 2 pennyweight, 
after smelting weighed 682 Vi pennyweight. The fineness of 
the lot was 20% carats, making the value $570.54. On this 
particular bar the gold dust brokers marked a value of $519. 
The gold had been bought by them at $14 an ounce. This 
demonstrates the value of the state assay office. 

Apparently each ingot was cast, and then it was dressed by 
hitting the sides with a hammer. Large bars were apparently 
subdivided into several smaller ingots. A November 20, 1 868 
article in the Alta California gave the recollections of a pioneer: 

Nineteen years . . . ago I gazed into the Assay Office of 
Fred Kohler, situated on the south side of Clay Street, 
watching for the first time the process of converting 
gold dust into bars, and the chipping of the bars into 
$50 ingots. "Slugs" was the name given them. The 
"bankers," Monte, Faro, and others, [a reference to 
gambling establishments], being short of coin, and hav- 
ing plenty of dust, had it converted into slugs of that 
denomination, which they circulated as freely as any 
other coins, the stamp of the assayer in all cases being 
taken at its true value. Wass, Molitor & Co., an assayer 
at San Jose, and others of Mormon vintage, circulated 
as late as 1 852, when they finally disappeared, the oc- 
tagon slug taking their place . . . the actual value of 
Kohler's slug being $52 at the Philadelphia Mint. 

The preceding contains a reference to assays performed at 
the Philadelphia Mint which showed that there was some var- 
iation in Kohler's work, and on the average his ingots were 
worth about 1 % to 1 Y 2 % more than the value stamped on 
them. 

When the United States Assay Office of Gold and Augustus 
Humbert began operations in San Francisco early in 1851, the 
state assay office was discontinued. After that time Frederick 
Kohler conducted his own private assay business. 
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Coinage of the 

Massachusetts & California Co. 



The operations of the Massachusetts & California Co. are largely an 
enigma. Several $5 issues are known, but they are alloyed exten- 
sively with copper, unlike pieces made from native California gold 
which contains a high silver percentage. It is quite possible that the 
pieces were issued in the East as patterns in the manner of the known 
impressions from the same dies in copper and silver. 

The firm, formed in Massachusetts, may have transacted its busi- 
ness in California, for Edgar H. Adams relates that letterheads of the 
Massachusetts & California Co. were discovered in California and 
that Frederick P. Tracy, who later became a prominent California at- 
torney, served as the group's secretary. 

Much of what is known today about the firm is derived from a May 
1849 newspaper article which noted: 

The Massachusetts & California Co., formed in Northampton, 
Mass., which originally contemplated a capital of only 
$6,000, has increased it to $50,000. Only a quarter of the 
amount, however, is to be paid in at the outset. Josiah Hayden 
of Haydensville is president of the company, and S.S. Wells of 



Haydensville, Miles G. Moies, and others, directors. Rev. F.P. 
Tracy goes out to California as its active agent. It is the inten- 
tion of the Company to establish a private mint at California, 
and, with the approbation of the Government, to make coins of 
the same denominations as the coins of the United States, and 
of equal, if not a little higher, value. Mr. William H. Hayden 
goes out as assayer, having qualified himself for the purpose 
by a series of studies under Prof. Silliman, and by all the infor- 
mation that could be obtained at the United States Mint. Mr. 
Hayden is a graduate of Yale College, and is son of the presi- 
dent of the company. The machinery will coin about $ 1 0,000 
a day. It is the intention of the Company to purchase gold dust, 
at the current price, and transform it into coin for circulation. 
Should the Government establish a Mint there, it will be worth 
its denominational value, or more, at the Mint. The agent and 
those who accompany him will go by one of the land routes. 

The Garrett Collection contains several pattern and trial impres- 
sions relating to the Massachusetts & California Co., all of which are 
rare. 



Massachusetts & California Co. Silver $5 




(See Color Photo) 



912 1849 Massachusetts & California Co. $5. Die trial in silver. 

85.4 grains. 

The obverse depicts a motif relating to Northern or upper 
("Alta") California and shows a shield on which is depicted a 
mounted horseman with a lariat. Supporting the shield on the 
left is a standing bear, and on the right a stag. The inscription 
"ALTA" appears below. Above is an arm holding an arrow. 
Thirteen stars surround. 

The reverse has an open wreath with the inscription FIVE D. 
in two lines at the center. Surrounding is the legend MASSA- 
CHUSETTS & CALIFORNIA CO. with the date 1849 below. 
Prominent denticles are around the obverse and reverse bor- 
ders and the edge is reeded. 

Choice Very Fine-30. The coin displays very light, even wear 
and may have once been carried as a pocket piece, (perhaps 
someone associated with the firm who kept it as a souvenir?). 

From the Nygren Collection. 



Massachusetts & California Co. Copper $5 




(See Color Photo) 



913 1849 Massachusetts & California Co. $5. Pattern in copper. 

91 .7 grains. 

The obverse die is a close copy of the preceding, but differs 
in certain details as the enlarged illustrations show. Refer, for 
example, to the position of the arrowhead at the top with rela- 
tion to the star, the position of the back of the stag's antlers to 
the star, and various other features. The reverse, while it bears 
the same inscriptions as the preceding, is from a different die 
and has a dosed wreath. In this instance the wreath was 
formed in the die by first inscribing a continuous circle and then 
adding leaves and berries. The arc of the circle continues at the 
top thus forming a closed loop. There is no ribbon bow on the 
present coin, unlike the preceding lot. The edge is reeded. 

Very Fine-20. With light, normal wear. 

Acquired by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. Ells- 
worth Collection in March 1923. 
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1 849 Massachusetts & California Co. 
Copper $5 Variety 




(See Color Photo) 




914 1849 Massachusetts & California Co. $5. Pattern struck in 

copper. 99.5 grains. 

The obverse of this coin is struck from the same die as the 
preceding. The reverse, however, is different from either of the 
two preceding coins. Around the center is a wreath, closed, 
without a bow at the bottom. The main encircling stem of the 
wreath appears as a series of diagonals, as in a rope or cord. 
There is no inscription at the center, so apparently the present 
issue is from a die that was never finished. Surrounding the re- 
verse border is the inscription MASSACHUSETTS & CALIFOR- 
NIA CO. with the 1 849 date below. The edge is plain and has 
what mint error collectors call a "railroad rim" in the form of a 
flange of varying diameter. 

Very Fine-20. Chocolate brown coloration. Light, even 
wear. 

It is interesting to speculate why at least three different re- 
verse dies were made for an issue which saw little if any gen- 
eral circulation. Indeed, the Massachusetts & California Co. 
and its coinage represent one of the most interesting areas 
among California issues from the standpoint of research 
possibilities. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Edgar H. Adams on 
January 28, 1921. 



Unique Meyers & Co. Trial Piece 



(See Color Photo) 




91 5 (1849) Undated. Stamp for V 2 oz. troy of gold overstruck on a 

United States large cent. Pattern, copper. 148.7 grains. 

The condition is Good-4. The obverse inscriptions are weak 
but readable. The reverse large cent design is largely smooth 
and flattened due to the pressure of coinage, but some inscrip- 
tion can still be faintly seen. 



This piece, which is illustrated on page 322 of Don Taxay's 
Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins, is noted as being 
unique. 

The following inscription runs around the obverse border: 
U.S. STANDARD — WARRENTED, with the last word being 
misspelled. At the center top is the fraction V 2 , below it in large 
letters OZ, and below it in small letters TROY. Following the 
curve of the bottom border above WARRENTED appears the 
company: MEYERS & CO. in small letters. 

In the absence of additional information it is not known 
whether this was intended to be a stamp for a gold coin of ap- 
proximately $10 value (actually, Vz ounce of gold would have 
been worth between eight dollars and nine dollars in California 
at the time) or whether it was a circular stamp design to be im- 
pressed on a small ingot rather than a coin. The shape of the 
stamp and the fixed weight indicate that a coin may have been 
intended. Ingot stamps usually did not have a fixed weight 
stamped on them but, rather, had a weight, which was apt to 
vary from ingot to ingot, and could later be impressed with in- 
dividual numeral punches. 

So far as is known the present example is the only piece 
known to exist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward's 67 th sale; later part of the Capt. 
Andrew Zabriskie Collection; later in the holdings of Capt. 
James W. Ellsworth; acquired by John Work Garrett on March 
1923 as part of his Ellsworth Collection purchase. 



Miners' Bank Coinage 

By the end of the summer of 1 849 many different privately-issued 
gold coins of varying quality were in circulation. Some of these pieces 
were of nearly full intrinsic gold worth. Others were considerably 
debased. Among those issuing debased pieces was Wright & Co., 
which on August 7, 1 849 requested permission to issue gold coins of 
the $5 and $ 1 0 denominations. They stated that they were willing to 
post performance bonds and that their coins would be equal to the in- 
trinsic value of the pieces produced by the United States Mint. The 
proposal was rejected. 

Wright & Co., Exchange Brokers, was located at the corner of 
Washington and Kearny streets, Portsmouth Square, San Francisco, 
early in September 1849. During the following November they 
organized as a banking firm. Composing the company were Stephan 
A. Wright, John Thompson, Samuel W. Haight, and J.C.L. Wads- 
worth. Known as the Miners' Bank, the institution was housed in a 
wooden framed structure for which $75,000 rent per year was paid! 
It is believed that coins of the denomination of $ 1 0 were produced by 
the firm in the autumn, apparently before the November 1849 part- 
nership was completed, for William P. Hoit, assayer of the New 
Orleans Mint, reported on December 1 3, 1 849 that he had assayed a 
Miners' Bank $10 nearly two months earlier: 

On the 1 6th of October I assayed one ten-dollar piece coined 
at San Francisco, nearly a facsimile of the United States gold 
eagle (Moffat & Co.); weight 258 grains; title 888 milliemes of 
gold, 60 do. of silver, and the balance of copper; value $9.78. 
This is the only coin in which art has been resorted to in making 
an alloy that I have seen. Also on the same day one ten-dollar 
piece of the Miners' Bank of San Francisco; stamp very dif- 
ferent from that of the U.S.; weight 259 grains, title 866 
milliemes of gold, 105 do. of silver, value $9.65. 

As the intrinsic value of the Miners' Bank pieces was significantly 
below the face value, the issues were not readily accepted. On De- 
cember 14, 1850, the company dissolved. The issue of Alta Cali- 
fornia dated April 1 1,1 850, reported that: 

The issue of the Miners' Bank is a drug on the market. Brokers 
refuse to touch it at less than 20 percent discount. Moffat's is- 
sue will probably soon be no better; he already refuses to re- 
deem it in American gold. Those who have it would do well to 
get five-franc pieces to the dollar, which is really 7 percent dis- 
count for it, at Moffat's counter now, as it is not impossible 
that they may refuse to pay even that for it soon. 

So far as is known, only one issue was ever produced by Miners' 
Bank, the $10 denomination. As these pieces were rejected in their 
own time, very few have survived to the present day. 
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Superb Uncirculated Miners' Bank $10 




(See Color Photo) 

916 (1849) Miners' Bank Undated $10. Gold. 257.2 grains. 

The obverse of this piece contains the central inscription 
TEN. D., with the period after TEN being superfluous and prob- 
ably a die cutting error. Surrounding the legend: MINERS, 
BANK, above a star to each side, and SAN FRANCISCO, be- 
low. After MINERS what was probably intended as an apos- 
trophe was placed low after the S and appears on the coin as a 
comma, another error. 

The reverse is a beautifully executed eagle inspired, no 
doubt, by the bird on the reverse of the contemporary $10 
American gold piece. Above appears the inscription CALIFOR- 
NIA. beneath the eagle's wing and encircling the bottom of the 
coin are thirteen stars. The edge is reeded. 

The condition of the present coin is superlative: it is a Choice 
Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65 example. It is doubtful if a finer 
specimen exists anywhere. An item for the connoisseur. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett in March 1923 from the Col. 
James W. Ellsworth Collection. 



"Model" California-Related Issues 




917 1849 Model 1/4 dollar. Brass. 4.8 grains. Brilliant Uncir- 

culated, MS-60. 

The obverse depicts a perched eagle with CALIFORNIA 
above and the date 1 849 below. The reverse has the fraction 
1/4 in the center and MODEL above, a star to each side, and 
DOLLAR below. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the St. Louis Coin Co. 
on January 31 , 1927. 




918 1849 Model 50c piece in brass. 8.4 grains. Choice Very 

Fine-30 with toned surfaces. Some verdigris on reverse and 
with a planchet defect. 

The obverse depicts a perched eagle with stars surrounding 
and the date 1 849 below. The reverse is composed of a 
wreath with MODEL in the center and the legend CALIFOR- 
NIA/HALF DOLLAR surrounding. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on May 
5, 1924. 




919 1 849 Model $ 1 . Brass. 12.1 grains. Choice Very Fine-30. 

The obverse consists of a perched eagle surrounded by stars 
with the date 1 849 below. The reverse incorporates the nu- 
meral 1 within a wreath with the legend CALIFORNIA/MODEL 
DOLLAR surrounding. 

From the Nygren Collection. 



920 1849 Model $5. Brass. 23.4 grains. Very Fine-20, small 

scratch on eagle. Toned. 

The obverse depicts a perched eagle completely surrounded 
by stars. The reverse has the inscription MODEL HALF EAGLE 
in three lines within a wreath with CALIFORNIA above and the 
date 1 849 below. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Edgar H. Adams on 
January 28, 1921. 







Related to the issues of private companies may be the "model" 
series of California issues. They are the denominations of quarter 
dollar, half dollar, dollar, quarter eagle, and half eagle, and were orig- 
inally used as game counters or "spielmunzen" (play money). Struck 
in brass and bearing the date 1849, they were probably made later 
than the time indicated. 



921 1 849 Model $ 5. Brass with some traces of original or very old 

silvering. 28.7 grains. Choice Very Fine-30 or slightly better. 
Struck from the same dies as the preceding lot. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl on April 
2, 1927. 
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Moffat & Co. Coinage 

Moffat & Co., while not the first coiner of gold in California, 
became the most important private mint in San Francisco. At a time 
when the coinage of other assayers, bankers, and minters was being 
seriously questioned, the issues of Moffat were readily accepted by 
merchants. Later, the facilities of the firm were incorporated into the 
San Francisco Mint. 

A biographical sketch of John Little Moffat was provided to Edgar 
H. Adams by R. Burnham Moffat, of New York City, a grandson who 
in 1 909 published the Moffat Genealogies: 

John Little Moffat at the age of twenty-three years married 
Hannah Curtis, daughter of Reuben Curtis, of Danbury, Con- 
necticut. Fourteen children were born to them, but only five 
survived infancy, and but three of those five married and had 
issue. Mr. Moffat lived in New York City from his marriage until 
about the middle of the 'thirties, when he moved to northern 
Georgia, in the valley of the Nacoochie, where he had pur- 
chased some gold mines which he had begun to operate. He 
had previously owned a gold mine in North Carolina, and on 
three separate occasions during his life made, and as many 
times lost, what in those days was deemed a very consider- 
able fortune. In his youth he learned the trade of a silversmith, 
and throughout his life found satisfaction in the thought that 
he "had a trade." Lack of persistence seems to have been the 
defect in what otherwise was a character of high purpose, 
charm, and manly lovableness. He was identified in turn with 
the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Dutch Reformed, Quaker, 
Methodist, and Swedenborgian faiths, but found the satisfac- 
tion he sought in none of them — except possibly the last, with 
the teachings of which he became familiar during the closing 
years of his life. 

When the gold fever fell upon the country, following the 
discovery of gold in California, it found Mr. Moffat at the bot- 
tom of one of his waves of financial success, and he joined the 
throng of "forty-niners." . . . While in California he became 
Assayer for the United States Government, and during the few 
years of his stay there established a reputation for unswerving 
integrity in the assaying of gold, which survived, for many 
years, his return to the East. He died in Brooklyn, New York, at 
the home of his son. Dr. Reuben Curtis Moffat on June 19, 
1865, at the age of seventy-seven years, idolized by his 
daughter and surviving sons. 

Moffat, born in Goshen, New York on February 1 2, 1 788, was in 
his early sixties when he joined the California adventurers. The New 
York Tribune on February 14, 1 849, told of his departure from that 
city: 

The good bark Guilford sails today from the foot of Wall Street. 
Whatever success may attend the various adventurers, associ- 
ated or individual, they will require a certain medium of circula- 
tion, or a fixed standard for their gold-dust. This end may be 
obtained through the operations of Messrs. Moffat & Co., who 
go out in the Guilford, with proper assistance, and most com- 
plete machinery and apparatus, to supply the want of Califor- 
nians; in other words, to establish a sort of mint, to receive the 
gold-dust, smelt and assay it, and by their stamp to give it a 
currency and value, which must, in the absence of a Govern- 
ment character, be received by the merchants and consumers. 

Mr. John L. Moffat, known as the standard assayer in this city 
for many years, carries with him testimonials of our most emi- 
nent merchants, bankers, and bullion dealers, including a certi- 
ficate of the strongest character from Messrs. Beebee, Ludlow 
& Co., the heaviest bullion dealers in the United States; the 
most eminent gold dealers in the city, together with Hon. R.J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, have indorsed the circular 
of Messrs. Moffat & Co. They have our best wishes for their 
success. 

Moffat, who in New York was associated with the firm of 
Wilmarth, Moffat & Curtis, began business in San Francisco in the 
summer of 1 849. Associated with him were Joseph R. Curtis, P. H. 
W. Perry, and Samuel H. Ward. Their office at Clay and Dupont 
streets was busy with the activity of trading in gold dust, refining it 
and converting the metal to bars and ingots to ship to the East for 
sale. An advertisement of the time read: 

MOFFAT & CO. 



John L. Moffat, Joseph R. Curtis, S.H. Ward, P.H. Perry, have 
erected suitable furnaces, and are provided with all the 
necessary apparatus and most ample facilities for smelting and 
assaying Gold Dust. 

The highest market price paid for Gold Dust. 

They refer to the annexed testimonials from the most eminent 
Bankers, Merchants, and Bullion Brokers, of New York, the 
originals of which, with other evidences of character, may be 
seen at their office . . . 

Then followed testimonials from various bankers and others, in- 
cluding R.J. Walker, secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Moffat produced small rectangular gold ingots ranging in value 
from $9.43 to $264. Most were of the value of $16. These are 
believed to have been first issued in June or July 1 849. 

The engraver Albert Kuner, who arrived in San Francisco on July 
1 6th, was employed by Moffat & Co. Dies for a $ 1 0 issue were cut 
shortly thereafter. When Mr. Kuner's personal effects were examined 
following his death, an impression in wax of a Moffat & Co. undated 
$10 was found, accompanied by a note stating that the impression 
had been taken on July 31, 1849, and was for Moffat's first coin. 
The piece in question resembled a United States government $ 1 0 but 
had legends referring to Moffat & Co. The reverse was inscribed S. 
M. V. CALIFORNIA GOLD, "S. M. V." meaning "standard mint 
value." 

Shortly after $ 1 0 pieces made their appearance, a Moffat $ 5 coin, 
also engraved from dies cut by Kuner, reached circulation. In the 
following year, 1850, only pieces of the $5 denomination were 
made. 

In September 1850 Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to contract with a well-established assaying business in 
California to affix the stamp of the United States to bars and ingots: 

The Secretary of the Treasury ... be authorized and directed 
to contract, upon the most reasonable terms, with the proprie- 
tors of some well-established works now in successful opera- 
tion in California, upon satisfactory security, to be judged by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, under the supervision 
of the United States Assayer, to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, perform 
such duties in assaying and fixing the value of gold in grains 
and lumps, and forming the same into bars, as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and that the said 
United States Assayer shall cause the stamp of the United 
States, indicating the degree of fineness and value, to be af- 
fixed to each bar or ingot of gold that may be issued from the 
establishment; provided, that the United States shall not be 
held responsible for the loss of any gold deposited with said 
proprietors for assay. 

Moffat & Co. received the honor. Appointed to the position of 
United States Assayer was Augustus Humbert, a New York City 
maker of watch cases. Information concerning Augustus Humbert 
and the subsequent United States Assay Office of Gold appears 
earlier in the present catalogue. 

Moffat & Co. ceased their private business and prepared to issue 
coins under the government contract. New premises were secured 
on Montgomery Street between Clay and Commercial streets. 

Following the issuance of large $50 slugs by Moffat-Humbert, 
there developed a great shortage of smaller pieces in circulation. 
Hardships were experienced by many merchants. 

In December 1851 the partnership interests in Moffat & Co. were 
changed. On the 24th of that month the Daily Alta California carried 
this notice: 

Co-partnership noted. The firm heretofore known and existing 
under the name and style of Moffat & Co. is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent, the entire interest of the special partner, 
John L. Moffat, having been purchased by the remaining part- 
ners, who have the right to use the name of Moffat & Co. 

The declaration was signed by John L. Moffat, Joseph R. Curtis, 
Samuel Ward, and Philo H. Perry. It was further stated that "the firm 
will hereafter consist of the undersigned remaining partners, and its 
business until further notice will be conducted under the name and 
style of Moffat & Co." The addendum was signed by Curtis, Perry, 
and Ward. 
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On December 31,1 851 Augustus Humbert, the United States As- 
sayer in California, without having seen the correspondence earlier in 
December, wrote to Hon. Thomas H. Corwin, secretary of the 
Treasury, in Washington, D.C. and noted that the situation demand- 
ing smaller denominations was becoming acute. 

Accompanying this Messrs. Moffat & Co. send you the month- 
ly report of the transactions of this office, showing a sad falling 
off in its business, not to say its usefulness; it is an incontest- 
able fact that the great scarcity of small coin (say, 5s, 10s, 
and 20s) has its influence, for in the greater portion of the 
transactions of the country the $50 ingots are too large, even 
the bankers have to restrict their depositors to checking for 
round amounts, or submit to a serious loss, as they are obliged 
to pay from 1 Vz to 2% premium on the small coin necessary 
for their daily transactions, thus showing the urgent necessity 
existing for the issue of ingots of smaller denomination than 
50s from this office. 

Several of our most influential merchants and bankers as a 
matter of absolute necessity, not choice, have been urging 
somebody to make small coin with a private stamp, and I un- 
derstand the dies are already in the hands of the engraver; 
whether or not these dies will be used will probably depend on 
the decision you may have taken with regard to the application 
presented to you by Mr. J. R. Curtis, etc. I sincerely hope it will 
be favorable and soon at hand, as I am well satisfied that 
if private coin again resumes the place it once had among us, 
the door will be open for greater frauds than was before 
perpetrated. 

On January 1 5, 1 852 two letters from the Treasury reached Mof- 
fat: one authorizing the coinage of smaller denominations, and one 
rescinding the authorization written the following day. 

Early in the month Moffat had received a petition signed by over 50 
leading San Francisco merchants and citizens urging them to strike 
smaller denominations. Finally in response to this request, and recog- 
nizing the futility of the request made to the government for an of- 
ficial coinage of small denominations, Moffat & Co. issued $10 
pieces around the middle of January 1852. A contemporary news- 
paper account dated January 14th noted that "Messrs. Moffat & 
Co., and Wass, Molitor & Co. have again commenced to issue small 

coins." 

In February 1852 the Treasury Department commission to make 
smaller denominations was received, so Moffat announced its inten- 
tion to discontinue coinage bearing the Moffat & Co. name: No 

more coin will be manufactured bearing the stamp of Moffat & Co., 
and that already issued will be redeemable whenever demanded." 

In 1 853 a $20 piece bearing the name of Moffat & Co. appeared. 
The design, except for the inscriptions, was quite similar to that of 
the current United States double eagle being struck at Philadelphia. 
Notice concerning the new issue appeared in the Daily Alta California 
on July 26, 1 853: 

Moffat & Co.'s Assay Office. The new double eagles lately is- 
sued by this firm are attracting much admiration for their beau- 
tiful workmanship. The coin is a facsimile of that struck by the 
United States Mint, with the head instead of bearing the motto 
LIBERTY has MOFFAT & CO. As regards design and finish, the 
piece is scarcely inferior to the issues of the Mint and reflects 
great credit upon Messrs. Moffat & Co.'s taste, enterprise, and 
artistical skill. 

The reason for issuing a distinctive Moffat & Co. double eagle at 
the same time coins of identical denomination were being produced 
by the United States Assay Office of Gold, under the same manage- 
ment, is enigmatic. 

In 1 853 the properties of Curtis, Perry & Ward were incorporated 
into plans for the new San Francisco Mint. Part of the earlier coining 
establishment was utlized in the construction. 

In its day Moffat & Co. enjoyed a reputation unequalled by any 
other private coining establishment. The Garrett Collection contains a 
superb group of Moffat issues, including pieces of great rarity. 



1849 Moffat & Co. $5 Gold 



(See Color Photo) 

922 1849 Moffat & Co. $5. Gold. 1 30.2 grains. The obverse and 

reverse are a copy of the contemporary American half eagle, 
but with differing legends. MOFFAT & CO. appears on the 
diadem on the obverse, and the legend S. M. V. CALIFORNIA 
GOLD. — FIVE DOL. appears around the periphery of the 

reverse. 

Choice AU-55, with most original mint lustre remaining. A 
bright and beautiful specimen of this early issue. One of the 
finest known. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection in March 1923; earlier in the collection of 
Capt. Andrew Zabriskie. 

1850 Moffat & Co. $5 



(See Color Photo) 

923 1 850 Moffat & Co. $5. Gold. 1 29.9 grains. The obverse and 

reverse designs are similar to the preceding except for the 

date. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60. Some lightness of strike, par- 
ticularly at the center of the obverse and, to a lesser degree, at 
the center of the reverse. The surface is a mixture of a brilliant 
and matte-like surface as is characteristically seen on these is- 
sues. The striking, while fine, is not up to the United States 
Mint standards and reflects the parlous times during which the 
coins were issued. Certainly this is one of the finest known ex- 
amples. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from William Hesslein on 
November 25, 1919. 



AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFERING 

Never before in the annals of American numismatics 
has such a high-quality collection of territorial and 
privately-issued gold coins come on the auction market 
at one time. The Garrett Collection contains many great 
rarities as well as unique one-of-a-kind issues. Once 
sold, it is likely that many of these issues will not reap- 
pear on the market within your lifetime, indeed if ever. 
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1 849 Moffat & Co. $10 




(See Color Photo) 



924 1 849 Moffat & Co. $ 1 0. Gold. 258. 1 grains. The obverse and 

reverse are a close copy of the contemporary American $10 
issue but with different legends. MOFFAT & CO. appears on 
the diadem on the obverse, and the legend S.M.V. CALIFOR- 
NIA GOLD. — TEN DOL. appears on the reverse. 

The present coin grades Choice Very Fine-30 from the 
standpoint of appearance; however, as the piece was not ex- 



tremely sharply struck to begin with (in consonance with 
others of its type), part of this grading attribution is due to 
striking rather than to wear. Indeed, the sharpness of the eagle 
on the reverse indicates that the coin could be called Extremely 
Fine without fear of contradiction. The surface is a pleasing 
yellow-gold and is free of significant defects. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Edgar H. Adams on 
January 22, 1921. 



Another 1849 Moffat & Co. $10 




(See Color Photo ) 



925 1849 Moffat & Co. $10. Gold. 257.5 grains. Another exam- 

ple of the preceding but a slightly sharper strike showing better 
detail, particularly on the obverse. Choice Very Fine-30, with 
many claims to full Extremely Fine grade. With reverse denomi- 



nation as TEN DOL. as preceding. A splendid example of this 
rare issue. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection in March 1923. 



1852 Moffat & Co. $10 




(See Color Photo) 



926 1852 Moffat & Co. $10. Gold. 262.9 grains. Extremely 

Fine-40 with suggestions of prooflike surface in the protected 
areas. A mark, probably a planchet defect, appears on the rim 
opposite the first star and serves to hallmark the coin. 

The configuration of this particular coin is curious. The 
obverse is an approximation of the design used on the contem- 
porary American $10 gold, but with MOFFAT & CO. on the 
headband. The date 1 852, widely spaced and crudely aligned, 
appears below. Thirteen stars surround. 

The reverse is an adaptation of the familiar perched eagle 
used on the Humbert $50 slugs of 1851 and related subse- 
quent issues. The ribbon in the eagle's beak bears no inscrip- 



tion in this case, and the label above the eagle has the raised 
letters 880 THOUS:. Surrounding are these inscriptions: 264 
GRS. CALIFORNIA GOLD-TEN D. 

Despite relatively modest catalogue values, it has been our 
experience that this issue is quite rare in all grades. Certainly it 
deserves more attention than it has received in the past. Per- 
haps this lack of attention is due precisely to the fact that not 
many have appeared in auction catalogues and in price lists, so 
there has not been much of an opportunity to describe them. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. Ells- 
worth Collection in March 1923. Earlier the coin was part of 
the cabinet of Capt. Andrew Zabriskie. 
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927 



Moffat & Co. $16 Gold Ingot 




(See Color Photo) 




(1849) Moffat & Co. undated $16 gold ingot. 436.5 grains. 
Choice Very Fine-30 if not finer (it would be virtually impossi- 
ble to establish grading standards for ingots or bars, so by nu- 
mismatic standards the bar is at least Very Fine and may even 
be Extremely Fine or better). 

Moffat & Co. issued numerous bars of the $16 denomina- 
tion, this being the value in commerce of one ounce of gold at 
the time. Thus an ingot or bar of this type formed a convenient 
medium of exchange. The front of the bar is impressed by a 
prepared punch with a vertically ribbed background. At the top 
is the inscription MOFFAT & CO. Below, the prepared punch 
originally consisted of a raised dollar sign ($) with a blank 
ribbed background (otherwise blank until the value was 



added). On this particular ingot the valuation 16.00 was 
punched in after the dollar sign and in the center between the 
two prepared punches the fineness, 20% CARAT was added. 
The sides and reverse are blank. The left side of the bar bears a 
circular raised mark of unknown origin. Perhaps it was a 
"stem" used when the ingot was originally cast. Unlike the in- 
gots of Kohler, the Moffat ingots apparently were stamped 
right after casting rather than being "dressed" on the surfaces 
with a hammer. 

A superb example of gold-rush Americana! 

Acquired by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. Ells- 
worth Collection. 



1853 Moffat & Co. $20 





(See Color Photo) 



928 1853 Moffat & Co. $20. Gold. 512.3 grains. Choice Very 

Fine-30 if not fully Extremely Fine. A superb specimen without 
any defects worthy of note. 

The obverse and reverse designs closely parallel those of the 
contemporary American double eagle. The obverse bears a 
finely engraved portrait of Liberty surrounded by 1 3 stars and 
with the date 1853 below. The reverse die was later used by 
Kellogg & Co. on its 1854 double eagle. The center is similar to 
the American double eagle. Surrounding is the legend SAN 
FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA-TWENTY D. 

As is true of Lot 926, the rarity of the 1 853 Moffat & Co. 



double eagle has not been appreciated by numismatists. It has 
been our experience that the piece is at least twenty times 
rarer than the 1853 United States Assay Office of Gold 900 
THOUS. issue from the same period. The issuance of the 1 853 
Moffat & Co. double eagle coincided with the issuance of the 
United States Assay Office of Gold coin of the same denomi- 
nation. The simultaneous issue of these two coins, both by 
Moffat although ostensibly from two different issuers, remains 
an unsolved numismatic mystery to this day. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett form W. Elliot Woodward's 
34th sale. 
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Moran & Clark $ 1 0 Pattern 




(See Color Photo) 



929 (1849-1850) Moran & Clark Pattern $10. Undated. Struck in 

copper. 160.4 grains. Very Fine-20. Some rim nicks, scat- 
tered marks, and a series of horizontal pin scratches at the 
center reverse. 

The obverse of this piece bears the following inscription in 
five lines: CALIFORNIA GOLD/WARRANTED/1 0 DOLLS./ 
MINT VALN. /MORAN & CLARK. The reverse features a 
wreath around which is inscribed SAN FRANCISCO/CALIFOR- 
NIA. At the center the inscription, in two lines, reads: 1 1 DWT 
8 GR above, (the letters and numbers are crowded together); 
below this is 2014 CARAT. The second A in CARAT is cut over 
a previous erroneous E. The edge is reeded. 

Moran & Clark was a Sacramento firm, although the pattern 
is inscribed San Francisco. Dan Moran, an associate of the 
firm, by November 28, 1 850 had returned to the eastern part 
of the United States and was believed to be conducting an 
auction business in New York City. 

From the Nygren Collection. 



Norris, Gregg & Norris Coinage 

In 1 849 privately-minted gold coins made their first appearance in 
San Francisco. The Digger's Handbook , published at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, apparently early in 1849, discussed the situation in California 
for its readers: 

There is no coinage in the country. A Company, however, has 
been formed, which has imported from the United States all 
the material necessary for striking coins, and it is doubtless at 
the present time in full operation; that is, if it has succeeded in 
procuring coal to carry on the works, for wood is here much 
too dear for the purpose. 

The newspaper Alta California in its May 31,1 849 issue noted the 
existence of: 

... a five-dollar gold coin struck at Benicia City, though the 
imprint is San Francisco. In general appearance it resembles 
the United States coin of the same value, but it bears the 
private stamp of Norris, Gregg & Norris and is in other par- 
ticulars widely different. 

The firm was earlier located in the East. The New York Directory of 
1849 noted that Thomas H. Norris, a civil engineer, did business at 
62 Gold Street and had his home at 68 Jay Street, Brooklyn. Hiram 
A. Norris, whose name later appeared on the passenger manifest of a 
vessel bound for California in 1 849, was also a civil engineer at the 
same business address. His house was at 31 0 Gold Street, Brooklyn. 
Charles Gregg, an engineer at the same business premises, had his 
house at 209 Pearl Street, Brooklyn. A New York advertisement of 
the period states: 



Norris, Gregg & Norris. Manufacturers and dealers in raw iron 
pipes and fittings of all kinds for steam, water, gas, etc. No. 

62 Gold St. (between Beekman and Fulton streets. New York). 
Mills and public buildings heated by steam. Tubular boilers of 
various sizes. Thomas H. Norris, Charles Gregg, Hiram A. 
Norris. 

Gold coins of the $5 denomination were subsequently made in 
several varieties by the Norris, Gregg & Norris firm in California. Three 
of the pieces were assayed at the Philadelphia Mint and showed 
finenesses of .870, .880, and .892, and respective intrinsic gold 
values of $4.83, $4.89 and $4.95, not including the silver alloy 
(which if added would have given them each about 214 cents extra 
value). 

Examples of the coinage with the imprint of San Francisco were 
made in large quantities and circulated extensively. Varieties were 
made with plain or reeded edges. 

The firm of Norris, Gregg & Norris is believed to have been the first 
quantity issuer of gold coins in California. Albert Kuner, who arrived 
in San Francisco on July 1 6, 1 849, stated that he made at least one 
pair of dies for Norris, Gregg & Norris. As the initial coinage with the 
San Francisco imprint had already appeared, it is possible that Kuner 
produced dies for a variety which was made only in pattern form and 
never reached circulation, or perhaps the variety was one which is 
not known to exist today. 



Norris, Gregg & Norris Reeded Edge $5 




930 1849 Norris, Gregg & Norris $5. Reeded edge. 128.6 grains. 

Very Fine-20. Some toning or discoloration visible in areas and 
some verdigris or corrosion (perhaps removable) is evident on 
the obverse. This piece may have been in a fire at one time. 

The obverse bears the representation of a perched eagle at 
the center, holding a branch and three arrows, with microscop- 
ic traces of a fourth arrowhead discernible. Surrounding is the 
inscription: CALIFORNIA GOLD/WITHOUT ALLOY. 

The reverse consists of a circle of stars around which is the 
inscription: FULL WEIGHT OF/HALF EAGLE. Within a circle of 
stars is the inscription: N. G & N./1 849/SAN FRANCISCO. The 
edge is reeded on this particular variety. 

From the Igo Collection. 



NEED ASSISTANCE? 

Robert Korver, manager of our auction department, 
and his staff will be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have concerning the Garrett Collection. Plan to 
participate in this outstanding event by mail or in person 
attendence. The present sale contains many oppor- 
tunities which may never be repeated in your lifetime. 
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Superb Norris, Gregg & Norris Plain Edge $5 




931 1849 Norris, Gregg & Norris $5. Plain edge. 129.3 grains. 

Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-60, with prooflike surfaces. A 

superb coin with just the merest whisper of friction. By far the 
finest we have ever seen of this example. 

The obverse and reverse designs are identical to the fore- 
going lot; struck from the same dies, but differing from it by 
virtue of the edge treatment which in this instance is plain. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection, March 1923. 



Coinage of J. S. Ormsby & Company 

The firm of J. S. Ormsby & Co. was prominent among the early 
issuers of private California gold coins. The principals in the firm were 
Dr. J. S. Ormsby, who is believed to have come from Pennsylvania, 
and Maj. William M. Ormsby, who was killed in 1 860 in a battle with 
the Indians at Winnemucca, Nevada. Ormsby County, Nevada honors 
his memory. 

Desiring to be closer to the gold fields than San Francisco, the com- 
pany opened its doors on K Street in Sacramento early in 1 849. Ap- 
parently they conducted an extensive assaying, smelting, refining, 
and coining business. Although specimens of the Ormsby coinage, 
made in $5 and $10 denominations, were once plentiful, they are 
great rarities today. The pieces, which are not dated and use the ini- 
tials JSO as part of the design, were struck by a sledgehammer rather 
than a coining press. The principal workman at the enterprise was Dr. 
William W. Light, a dentist who earlier came from Bethel, Claremont 
County, Ohio. Following an education in dentistry and medicine he 
departed on January 31, 1849 for California reaching there in 
August. In the History of Sacramento County Winfield J. Davis 
noted: 

He found employment almost immediately with the Ormsbys, 
who had set up a mint and were coining gold. Not knowing 
how to do the annealing, however, they were making bad 
work of it and were glad to employ the doctor at $50 a day to 
superintend the work, but he shortly after quit that situation 
and went mining. 

According to an article in the New York Herald, May 11,1 849 the 
Ormsbys came to California as members of a party which was at the 
jumping-off spot at St. Joseph, Missouri, at that time. Listed were Dr . 

J. S. Ormsby and L. P. Ormsby; Maj. William Ormsby and J. K. Trum- 

— Page 



bull of Kentucky; and several others from Westmoreland, Penn- 
sylvania. The group was provided with four wagons, six mules for 
each, and necessary provisions. 

Adams quotes an article which appeared in the San Jose Pioneer 
issue of May 5, 1877, written by a California pioneer. Included is 
some interesting information concerning Ormsby and related ac- 
tivities: 

In the flush days of '49 gold was so plentiful in San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and other towns, that its value was not readily 
appreciated. There was plenty of gold, but no coin. This was 
the basis of one of the first speculations of the country. 

In the general rush to California, consequent upon the 
discovery of gold at Sutter's sawmill, among other machinery 
brought here was a quantity for the purpose of coining the 
precious metals. Almost every company crossing the plains or 
rounding the Horn brought with them ample machinery for this 
purpose, and several well-known institutions of this kind did an 
extensive business in San Francisco. 

The singularly-shaped block of granite found buried in the sand 
at the time of the excavation for the foundation of the Califor- 
nia Market, some years since, which is still to be seen at the 
junction of Sumner Street with the market nearest Montgom- 
ery Street, and which excited so much speculation at the time 
of its discovery, was undoubtedly intended for this purpose, 
and portions of iron-work designed for similar use lay within a 
few years past scattered about various portions of Sacra- 
mento. 

A private mint was established in Sacramento in 1849, and 
continued through the following year, by J. S. Ormsby & Co. 

The company consisted of Maj. Ormsby, who was killed by the 
Indians in the Winnemucca War, famous in the early annals of 
the State of Nevada, and his brother, Dr. Ormsby, who some 
years after represented the County of Sonoma in the California 
Assembly. 

This establishment, which was located on K Street just below 
the site of the Golden Eagle, did an extensive business, the 
miners bringing dust to be coined forming a line and awaiting 
their regular turn. The gold was melted here, and without alloy, 
as it came from the mine, cast into bars, rolled into strips, the 
rollers used for this purpose being still in the possession of Dr. 
Light, a leading dental surgeon of Sacramento, who was the 
chief operator of the establishment at a salary of $50 per 
diem. 

Coins of the denominations of $5 and $10 were issued, 
stamped with the name of the proprietors, who received a 
royalty of $4 on every $20 coined. It is the opinion of the 
gentleman named as the chief operator of the concern, who 
was the melter and aided by an assistant rolled out the bullion 
and struck the dies with a sledge hammer, that the crucibles 
used in melting the dust, and which have long been buried by 
the filling of the street, contain a large amount of gold, so 
wasteful was the operation and so plentiful the precious 
metals, in those days which constituted the flush time in 
California. 

Today only one specimen of the $5 denomination is known, a coin 
formerly owned by Jacob B. Moore, Jr., since its coinage in 1849. 
Moore was employed by his father, the postmaster of San Francisco, 
as an assistant during that year. 

Ten-dollar pieces are of great rarity, and only a few are known to 
exist. Near the time of issue several pieces reached the Philadelphia 
Mint, where the assay of one showed a fineness of .842 and an in- 
trinsic value of $9.37. 

Designs of the two Ormsby denominations are very plain. Undated, 
each bears the initials JSO, the denomination, UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, and a circle of stars. The $5 piece has the notation CAL. 
Devoid of adornment, the Ormsby coins were strictly functional. At 
the time they served a good purpose, as the line of miners bringing 
dust to be coined, as mentioned in the quoted article, indicates. 
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J. S. Ormsby $10 Silver Trial Piece 



(See Color Photo) 



932 (1849) J. S. Ormsby & Co. undated $10 trial piece. In silver, 

this piece was struck over an 1815 2-real piece of Mexico 
(under Spain) depicting Ferdinand VII. The assayer's initials JJ 
serve to further identify the piece. 

The obverse bears the initials J.S.O prominently. The 
peripheral legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA/CAL. is inter- 
mingled with the original legends of the Mexican coin and is 
only partially legible. The Pillars of Hercules and other devices 
on the Mexican coin are very pronounced. 

The reverse inscription of 1 0 DOLLS is very bold as are most 
of the border stars. Part of the portrait and legends of the Mex- 



ican coin are sharply visible. 

The weight is 97 grains. Apparently the coin was well cir- 
culated before being used for this trial piece. An overall grade 
would be Very Good-8 but the undertype, or host-coin is more 
worn than the overstriking. If only the overstriking alone were 
considered for grading purposes then the condition would easi- 
ly be Very Fine. This is probably a moot point for the coin is 
considered unique; only one specimen is known to exist. 

From the Cleveland Collection; earlier from the Herman Col- 
lection. 



Receive all Garrett Collection Publications in their finest form . . . 

SUBSCRIBE to the " Complete Collectors' Library" and you will receive: hard-bound library editions of 
all four Garrett Collection auction sales , with prices realized bound-in , and a copy of the magnificent book 
"The History of U.S. Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection''^/ Q. David Bowers and a two-year 
subscription to all Bowers & Ruddy Galleries publications including soft-bound catalogues to the remaining 
auction sales. Its a value worth well over $200 — yours for only $95! Submit your check or money order 
today. 
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Undated J. S. Ormsby & Co. $10 




933 (1849) J. S. Ormsby & Co. undated $10. Gold. 254.7 grains. 

The design of this piece is identical to that described in the 
foregoing lot. The obverse has an inscription around the border 
reading UNITED STATES OF AMERICA/CAL, with J.S.O at the 
center. The reverse inscription reads 10 DOLLS in two lines 
with a circle of stars surrounding. The edge is plain. 

This particular specimen, which we grade as Fine-12, is 
lightly struck at the upper obverse border and the correspond- 
ing area of the reverse. An examination of photographic plates 
of the few other extant specimens of this variety shows that 
various striking peculiarities are characteristic. For example, 
the Guide Book plate coin, while sharp at the top of the 



obverse, is so weak at the bottom of the obverse that CAL is 
not visible. 

The opportunity to acquire a specimen of the J. S. Ormsby 
$ 1 0 represents a landmark numismatic event, making this one 
of the most important items in the Garrett Collection. In- 
terestingly, this particular coin was once the property of Au- 
gustus Humbert, who must have saved it as a curiosity shortly 
after it was issued. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection; earlier in the 
holdings of Capt. Andrew Zabriskie; before that , the property 
of Augustus Humbert. 
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Coinage of the Pacific Co. 



The maker of the 1849 $5 and $10 pieces bearing a liberty cap 
with resplendent rays and the name of the Pacific Co. is unknown. 
Adams and subsequent authorities, basing their suppositions on 
several sources, some of which are contradictory, have concluded 
that the assaying firm of D. C. Broderick and F. D. Kohler made the 
$ 5 and $ 1 0 pieces bearing the stamp of the Pacific Co., dated 1 849. 

Pacific $5 and $10 pieces assayed at the Philadelphia Mint 
showed intrinsic values of $4.84 and $7.86 respectively. Adams 
wrote that the $ 1 0 of the Pacific Co.: 

. . . enjoys the distinction of being the least valuable of all 
varieties of $ 1 0 pieces ever struck by private persons in this 
country, making the much condemned Baldwin $ 1 0 stand out 
as the acme of purity in contrast. 

No $5 or $10 coins bearing the names of Kohler or Broderick are 
known today, so articles such as the following, from an unnamed 
source quoted by Adams, lead to the supposition that the Pacific Co. 
coins may have been made by them: 

Broderick met some former friends on the coast in the spring of 



1 849, and, as there was a lack of coin on the coast, and sev- 
eral months being required to procure it from the East, it was 
proposed to form a company to assay and coin gold. Frederick 
D. Kohler was selected for the assayer, and Broderick became 
his associate, performing the severe manual labor required. 
They coined so-called five and ten dollar pieces, and the profits 
upon these coins, which contained only four dollars and eight 
dollars respectively, and upon the gold purchased at $ 1 4 per 
ounce, soon placed Broderick in good circumstances, and laid 
the foundation for a fortune large for those times. In the 
autumn of 1 849 the firm sold the business and Broderick 
began to think of returning to politics. 

Today, $5 and $10 pieces of the Pacific Co., struck in gold, are 
among the rarest in the California series. Only a few specimens are 
known to exist. An example of the half eagle is offered as Lot 935. In 
addition, pattern or trial pieces exist of the $ 1 , $2.50 and $ 5 denom- 
inations. It is possible that no examples of the $ 1 or the $2.50 were 
ever struck in gold for circulation. 



Pacific Co. $2.50 Pattern 




(See Color Photo) 



934 1849 Pacific Co. pattern $2.50 in silver. 34 grains. Very 

Fine-20, if not better. 

The obverse shows a Liberty cap with resplendent rays and 
stars emanating from it. Below is the inscription 2 Vi DOL- 
LARS. Located at the center reverse is a perched eagle holding 



a tomahawk with a handle in the form of a branch in one claw, 
and a branch in the other. The legend PACIFIC COMPANY, 
CALIFORNIA. /I 849. surrounds this motif. The edge is reeded. 

From Morgenthau's 31 1th sale. 
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Exceedingly Rare Pacific Co. Gold $5 







( See Color Photo } 



935 1849 Pacific Co. $5. 1 29.7 grains. Very Fine-30 if not finer. 

Sharp and well defined in all areas. A splendid example. 

The obverse and reverse designs are similar to the foregoing. 
At the center of the obverse is a liberty cap from which 
emanate rays and triads of stars. The inscription 5 DOLLARS is 
below. The reverse bears at the center an eagle which holds in 
one claw a tomahawk (the handle of which is styled in the 
shape of a branch), and in the other a branch. The legend 
PACIFIC COMPANY, CALIFORNIA. /1 849. surrounds. The 



The Pacific Co. $5 has long been considered one of the 
greatest rarities by specialists in California territorial coinage. 
Don Taxay, in his monumental work Scott's Encyclopedia of 
United States Coins, could trace the existence of just three 
specimens. 

edge is reeded. The obverse and reverse dies are misaligned 
causing the reverse to be positioned crosswise from the 
obverse when the coin is inverted. 
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Unique Pelican Co. Pattern $2.50 




(See Color Photo) 



936 1849 Pelican Co. $2.50 pattern in brass. 35.6 grains. Uncir- 

culated, MS-60, with attractively toned surfaces. The obverse 
bears a six-pointed star with PELICAN CO. above, and the date 
1849 below. The devices are from prepared punches and 
show signs of doubling or recutting. 

The reverse has this inscription, in three lines: CALIFOR- 
NIA/21 CARATS/2 y 2 DOLLS. The edge is plain. 

Very little is known about the Pelican Co. Pattern denomina- 
tions exist for the values $ 1 , $2.50 and $ 1 0, leading to the 
natural speculation that perhaps a $5 was also made in pattern 
form but has not been located to date. 

So far as is known, the present example is the only known 
specimen of this issue. As such it has profound numismatic 
and historical importance. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection , March, 1923; 
earlier in the Zabriskie and Callender Collections. Illustrated on 
page 329 of the 1976 edition of Scott's Encyclopedia of 
United States Coins. 



San Francisco, 

State of California Coinage 

Described by Edgar H. Adams as having the "most artistic design 
of any of the California private issues," these pieces bearing the in- 
scription SAN FRANCISCO STATE OF CALIFORNIA were issued in 
denominations of $2.50, $5, $10 and $20. 

It is believed that these issues were made in England, possibly on 
speculation for the California trade. No specimens are known in gold; 
however, sets do exist in silver, copper and white metal. To illustrate 
the exquisite workmanship of these issues we have provided en- 
larged illustrations to accompany the descriptions. The following of- 
fering constitutes a complete set, with each piece of the set offered 
individually. 

San Francisco, State of California $214 






(See Color Photo) 

937 1851 San Francisco, State of California $ 2 V 2 . Silver pattern. 

25.3 grains. Choice Proof. With deep gray and mottled gold 
toning on the obverse. The reverse is toned blue at the center, 
gold as it approaches the edge, and gunmetal blue around the 
periphery. The edges of the pieces offered here are reeded. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Britton Collection. 



San Francisco, State of California $5 




(See Color Photo) 



938 1851 San Francisco, State of California $5. Silver pattern. 

66.7 grains. Choice Proof, with the toning being virtually iden- 
tical to that described for the coin in the preceding lot. 

From the Britton Collection. 
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939 



940 



San Francisco, State of California $10 







(See Color Photo) 



1851 San Francisco, State of California $10. Silver pattern. 
1 13.4 grains. Choice Proof. The toning on the obverse is a 
deep gray. The reverse is a lighter shade of gray with traces of 
green and gold. As shown in the accompanying enlarged il- 
lustration the design attempts to symbolically depict Califor- 



nia, including a bear (emerging from behind the shield) and a 
sheaf of wheat. The seated female figure holds a spear in one 
hand. 

From the Britton Collection. 



San Francisco, State of California $20 




(See Color Photo) 



1851 San Francisco, State of California $20. Silver pattern. 
248.9 grains. Choice Proof. Mostly with original brilliance, but 
toning to a very light gray on obverse and reverse. The stylized 



reverse design, similar to the foregoing, is a splendid example 
of 1 9th-century numismatic artistry. 

From the Britton Collection. 
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The Coinage of Shultz & Co. 



Half eagles were struck in 1851 by the firm of Shultz & Co. The 
design is a close copy of the contemporary United States $5 gold 
coin. The obverse bears on the coronet of Liberty the inscription 
SHULTS & CO., a misspelling incorporating a final S instead of the Z. 
Today the coins are of considerable rarity. Adams located only three 
when he studied the series early in the century, but since then addi- 
tional pieces have appeared. 

Shultz & Co. (also spelled Schultz) was comprised of Judge G. W. 
Shultz and William Thompson Garratt. The latter conducted a brass 
foundry on Clay Street, San Francisco, behind Baldwin's coining es- 
tablishment as early as 1 850 and produced many of the dies used for 
private coinage by other firms in the city. 

In Builders of a Great City , published in 1891, the following infor- 
mation appears: 

William T. Garratt was born in Waterbury, Connecticut. Judge 
Shultz and he went into business in October, 1 850, making all 
the dies in use in San Francisco for private coining except 
those of Moffat, whose $50 slugs will be remembered by all 
old-timers. Albert Kuner did the engraving for these dies. 
Besides the actual manufacture of the dies the firm also coined 
five dollar pieces. Owing to a scarcity of coin in circulation, the 
firm built the machinery for coining five and ten dollar pieces, 
and continued until the Legislature passed a law placing pri- 
vate coiners on a banking basis, and on account of this law 
they discontinued. The firm coined for Burgoyne & Co., and Ar- 
genti & Co., brokers. This department of the business had 
been under the management of Mr. Shultz, and when it was 
given up he retired. Garratt was originally a mechanic by trade. 

In later years William T. Garratt furnished a description of the early 



activities: 

We made a great many dies for private coining. Albert Kuner, 
who is still in business here, would do the engraving and I the 
turning — that is, the machine work on the dies, for which at 
the time we would get $100 per day per man on that special 
job. 

After that, Shultz took a notion to go into coining for Burgoyne 
& Co. and Argenti & Co., who were bankers here at the time. 
They would buy the dust and we would do the coining. We ran 
for a while, and then Shultz and I separated, he taking the coin- 
ing establishment and I the foundry, he keeping the room over 
the foundry for his business. He continued only a short time 
before the Legislature passed a law prohibiting private coining. 
We took gold at $1 6 an ounce, and put it through the refining 
process, and then would add 10% copper. That of course 
would take very little copper, just enough to make the coin 
hard enough to wear. I think the Legislature prohibited it alto- 
gether; I am not exactly clear on that point. Moffat was al- 
lowed to go ahead. We continued in the same place after 
Shultz had quit. We had moved from Clay Street down to 
Leidesdorff, near Sacramento. While we were there we sepa- 
rated. He continued coining until he was shut off by the 
Legislature; it might have been two months. From that he 
went up into the mountains and I continued with the business. 
Judge Shultz was connected with the Gold Mountain Quartz 
Mining Co. 

Three Shultz & Co. $5 pieces assayed at the Philadelphia Mint in 
1851 showed an average intrinsic value of $4.94 each. 



Rare Shultz & Co. $5 




(See Color Photo) 



941 1851 Shultz & Co. $5. Struck in gold. 122.6 grains. Very 

Good-8, if not finer. A piece with clean, even and what has 
been described as "honest" wear. 

Today the Shultz & Co. $5 is a major rarity. As noted in the 
introduction, Edgar H. Adams was able to locate only three 
specimens when he studied the series many decades ago. Don 



Taxay, the author of Scott's Encyclopedia of United States 
Coins, estimates that the piece is Rarity-7, which would in- 
dicate four to twelve pieces known. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl's sale of 
the Judge Slack Collection, Lot 12, as per the reproduced let- 
ter dated May 7, 1925. 
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NUMIS MAT I ST 




May 

Seventh , 
19 2 5. 



Mr. John W. Garrett, 

Baltimore , lid • 

My dear Mr. Garrett 



Just forwarded to you lot Ho. 12, 
the Shults & Co. $5.00 gold piece whioh I 
purchased for you at $1250.00. I 
congratulate you on its purchase, as I 
consider it a genuine bargain. I trust 
it will open up to your entire satisfaction. 



Lot Ho. 49, the Oregon $10.00 brought 
$1200.00 and the Mormon $10.00 brought 
$765.00 and on both of these coins 1 had higher 
bids . 



If I can be of any other service to 
you now or later, I shall be mighty glad to 
hear from you. 
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Coinage of Wass, Molitor & Co. 



Among the private issuers of gold coins in San Francisco, Wass, 
Molitor & Co. was one of the most important, although their initial 
production did not begin until relatively late, in 1852. Count S. C. 
Wass and A. P. Molitor, Hungarians, earlier were engaged in refining 
and assaying as a notice in the San Francisco Herald on November 
19, 1851 observes: 

Messrs. Wass, Molitor & Co. have removed their establish- 
ment into Naglee's Fireproof Building, in Merchant St., where 
they are now busily engaged in smelting irons of all kinds, 
melting down and assaying gold for the largest houses in the 
city, and attending generally to all business connected with 
mining, for which their scientific attainments and long ex- 
perience eminently fit them. They have now an excellent labo- 
ratory, fitted up in the most approved style, with powerful 
furnaces and every species of apparatus required for the most 
delicate and accurate analysis. 

These gentlemen have acquired a thorough and practical 
knowledge of mining and all its ramifications in the celebrated 
School of Mines of Germany, having perfected that knowledge 
by working in the gold mines of their native land — Hungary— 
for many years, and later those of this country. 

They are prepared to furnish mining plans and information as to 
the best and cheapest method of working the mines, which 
will be invaluable at the present time when attention is so 
much directed toward them. We consider the scientific ex- 
perience of these gentlemen a valuable acquisition to the 
state. They are compatriots and were companions-in-arms of 
the heroic Kossuth throughout the memorable Hungarian Rev- 
olution. Their hope of liberty in their native land crushed, their 
fortunes confiscated, and themselves exiled by the ruthless 
Austrian, they have sought a home in our land, the refuge of 
the oppressed of every nation. 

Toward the latter part of 1 851 a severe scarcity of small coins in 
circulation developed. Moffat & Co., the most respected coiners at 
the time, petitioned the Treasury Department for permission to coin 
small denomination issues, but their pleas were rejected. At the time 
$50 slugs were the only plentiful coins in circulation, thus inflicting 
great hardship upon customers and merchants engaging in transac- 
tions involving lesser amounts. Recognizing the need for small coins, 
Wass, Molitor & Co. prepared a $ 5 piece similar to the United States 
Mint issue and design but with inscriptions pertaining to the private 
firm. The Daily Alta California of January 8, 1 852 noted: 

The day before yesterday we were shown a piece of the 
denomination $5 which Messrs. Wass, Molitor & Co. are pre- 
paring to issue from their assay office, Naglee's Building, in 
Merchant St. It has the head and stars like the American coin, 
with the letters WM & CO. in the place occupied by the LIBER- 
TY on our National currency. Below is the date, 1 852. On the 
reverse is the eagle, with the words "In California Gold- Five 
Dollars" around it. The coin has the pale yellow appearance 
which is peculiar to the private coinage of the State, and which 
is caused by the silver alloy natural to the gold, whereas the 
issues from the United States Mint are slightly alloyed with 
copper. 

A description of the minting process employed by Wass, Molitor & 
Co. and their facilities appeared in the San Francisco Herald of 
January 1 7, 1 852: 

We gave a detailed description a few days ago of the new Five 
Dollar piece issued by this enterprising firm. Since then they 
have prepared a die for coining Ten Dollar pieces, some of 
which we have seen struck off. They are superior in mechani- 
cal execution to the Five Dollar pieces, and will compare favor- 
ably with any coin now on the market. They are similar to the 
smaller coin, with the exception of being stamped on one side, 
"SMV (standard mint value) Ten Dollars." A quantity of their 
coin has been sent on to the Mint by the bankers who receive 
it, so that by an official assay the public may be entirely 
satisfied that it is worth all that it purports to be. 

The process by which the crude gold dust is converted into 



coin is quite intricate and interesting. The metal has to pass 
through half a dozen different stages in the hands of a dozen 
workmen before it is turned out of the press ready for circula- 
tion. In the first place the dust is placed in suitable vessels and 
smelted by the heat of a powerful furnace. In its molten state it 
is run into thick bars or ingots. These are separately assayed 
with extreme care and nicety by Count Wass. The fineness of 
each bar being ascertained, silver is either added or sub- 
tracted, according as it is above or below the standard fine- 
ness, so as to attain a uniform mixed degree of purity. It will be 
remembered that there is no alloy of copper in these coins as in 
those issued from the United States Mint, and hence they have 
a lighter yellow color. 

After the bars have been made of a requisite fineness they are 
resmelted and cast into smaller bars. These are hammered out, 
then drawn through slits in a powerful machine — the width of 
the slit being diminished. By this means it is made to assume 
the shape of a golden hoop. It is then drawn through a power- 
ful rolling machine graduated to the required thickness, from 
which it issues a long, thin strip, brightly polished, and of the 
thickness of the coin. It is then placed under another ingenious 
machine in which it is cut up into circular pieces the size of the 
proposed coin. These pieces are generally adjusted to the stan- 
dard weight on very nice scales prepared for the purpose. If 
they weigh a little too much, as they always do, they are re- 
duced by filing. They are now ready to be stamped. 

The first stage in this process consists in placing them in a mill- 
ing machine of great power. From this they receive a neat, 
raised milled edge. Nothing remains now but to place them in 
the press, where they are stamped. This press operates on the 
principle of the screw. The circular piece of gold — the embryo 
coin — is placed upon a die which is to give its impress to one 
side, while another die, which stamps the other side, is made 
to descend with great force by whirling the heavily loaded 
arms of a lever passing through the screw. It is a current Five 
or Ten Dollar piece, as the case may be. The finishing touch is 
put to it by roasting it, so as to give it a bright color. All these 
different processes of course require great scientific and 
mechanical skill, extreme accuracy, and heavy and complete 
machinery. All of these requisites Messrs. Wass, Molitor & Co. 
possess. 

In 1852 pieces of the $5 and $10 denomination were made. No 
pieces were struck, so far as is known, bearing the dates 1853 or 
1854. In 1855 denominations of $10, $20 and $50 were made. 
The $50 pieces were round and were the only pieces of that shape 
and denomination to circulate. Of attractive appearance, the coins 
found ready acceptance in the marketplace. Large numbers were 
coined. The Sacramento Daily Union of April 30, 1855 reported: 

Col. Pardee of Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Express has exhibited to us 
the new Fifty Dollar piece which in a great measure is destined 
to supplant the old fashioned octagon slug now in circulation. 
This coin is circular, almost entirely destitute of ornament, and 
plain as a maiden's countenance who has breathed the air of 
fifty summers. At the outer edge of one side are the words 
"Wass, Molitor & Co. San Francisco," enclosing on the centre 
of the coin the figures "900" and abbreviated word "Thous." 
with the figures "50" underneath and the word "Dollar" 
below the latter figures. On the reverse of the coin is a homely 
head of Liberty and the figures "1 855." The coin certainly has 
no pretentions to beauty; nevertheless we would not like to 
refuse a few to break with our friends. 

The Alta California reported on May 16, 1855: 

Wass, Molitor & Co. have commenced issuing their Fifty and 
Twenty Dollar pieces at the rate of $38,000 per day. The coin 
is above the United States standard, and is confidently re- 
ceived throughout the state. 

Today, Wass, Molitor & Co. is best remembered for their immense 
1 855 $50 round "slug." The present Garrett Collection offering will 
probably be remembered by numismatists for the same reason: it is 
believed that the Garrett specimen is the finest known example. 
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Wass, Molitor & Co. $5, Small Head Style 




942 1 852 Wass, Molitor & Co. $5. Small head variety, the scarcer 

of the two major varieties of this date. Struck in gold. 131.7 
grains. Choice Very Fine-30. Some minor rim marks are evi- 
dent from having been circulated, but do not impair the coin. 
All in all the design detail is excellent. This piece stands as one 
of the finest known of its type. The coin far surpasses the 
pieces used to illustrate the Guide Book or Scott's Encyclo- 
pedia of United States Coins. 

The obverse and reverse designs are copied from the con- 
temporary United States $5 gold pieces but the legends are 
different. The coronet of Liberty on the obverse bears the in- 
scription W. M. & CO. The reverse is inscribed IN CALIFORNIA 
GOLD/FIVE DOLLARS. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection, March 1923. 



Wass, Molitor & Co. $5, Large Head Style 




(See Color Photo) 

943 1852 Wass, Molitor & Co. $5. Large head variety. Struck in 

gold. 129.5 grains. Fine-12, from the standpoint of wear. 
From the standpoint of circulation, it would grade even higher, 
for pieces are traditionally known to be weakly struck. A small 
rim mark on the reverse is hardly noticeable. 

The obverse and reverse are similar to the foregoing except 
for the slight difference in execution for the obverse die. The 
head is disproportionately large and is done in a cruder fashion. 

From B. Max Me hi, 1920. 



1852 Wass, Molitor & Co. Small Head $10 




(See Color Photo) 

944 1852 Wass, Molitor & Co. $10. Small head variety. Gold. 

261.9 grains. Fine-12, from the viewpoint of appearance. 
From the standpoint of actual wear the coin is undoubtedly in a 
higher grade as the piece was not sharply struck to begin with. 

The obverse and reverse are a copy of the contemporary 
American $10 gold piece. The coronet on the obverse bears 
the inscription W.M. & CO. The reverse has the inscription 
S.M.V. CALIFORNIA GOLD/TEN D. 

Of the two major varieties of the 1 852 Wass, Molitor & Co. 
eagle, the small head variety, rounded bust, patterned after 
Gobrecht's portrait of Liberty for the $10 gold of 1838 is by 
far the rarer. The piece offered here is a particularly pleasing 
example. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett, from Wayte Raymond, 
March 7. 1927. 



1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $10 




(See Color Photo) 



945 1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $10. Gold. 254.5 grains. Very 

Fine-20, with some lightness of strike as always found on this 
issue. A few minor rim nicks are worthy of mention but do not 
detract measurably from the piece. All in all the appearance is 
quite attractive. 

The obverse and reverse are styled after the contemporary 
American eagle but with the same differences in legends as 
noted in the preceding lot. However, in the 1 855 coin the die 
workmanship is different, with the head being quite stylized 
and crude in comparison to the foregoing. The date 1 855 is a 
curiosity, for the last digit is encased in a raised circle. It is 
probable that the die was dated for an earlier year, perhaps 
1 852, and was altered by drilling out the final digit of the date 
and inserting a plug into the die with the correct terminal 5 
digit. So far as this writer is aware all the Wass, Molitor & Co. 
$10 pieces for 1855 display this characteristic. 

Provenance is not known ; believed to have been obtained by 
John Work Garrett in the 1920s. 
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1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. Small Head $20 




(See Color Photo) 



946 1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $20. Small head variety. Gold. 

514.5 grains. Extremely Fine-40. The finest specimen we 
have handled of this extremely rare variety. The obverse 
center is very well struck; some usual lightness is noted around 
the border stars. The overall aspect of the piece is very pleas- 
ing. Traces of original lustre still remain in protected areas. 

This issue is of particular distinction due to the cameo-like 
appearance of the small head. The central portrait is the same 



size used on the $10 denomination. The reverse shows a 
perched eagle (which is different from the contemporary dou- 
ble eagle with a distinctive heraldic eagle design) with the in- 
scription 900 THOUS. on a label above, and the legend SAN 
FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA/TWENTY DOL. surrounding. 

A superb example of this elusive issue. 

From the Nygren Collection. 



A FEW WORDS OF APPRECIATION 

Bowers & Ruddy Galleries deeply appreciates the confidence that The Johns Hopkins University has 
placed in us with the unrestricted, unreserved consignment of the Garrett Collection, the most valuable 
rare coin collection ever to be sold at public auction. 

We are equally grateful to our thousands of clients around the world have expressed interest in the 
series of Garrett Collection auctions. 

We know well that once a Garrett Collection is sold, no other collection will ever appear on the market 
with a comparable listing of rarities combined with ownership pedigrees dating back over a century in 
many instances. Numismatic history is being made, and we are proud to be a part of it. 
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Finest Known Wass, Molitor & Co. 1855 $50 




(See Color Photo) 



947 1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $50. Round shape; struck in gold. 

1,287.9 grains. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65. This is 
believed to be the finest specimen known of this coin. In any 
event we have not ever seen a finer one, nor has a finer one 
been called to our attention by anyone associated with re- 
searching the Garrett Collection or assisting with this project. 

The obverse depicts the head of Liberty, borrowed from the 
design of the contemporary double eagle, of a disproportion- 
ately small size for a $50 coin, thus creating a cameo-like ap- 
pearance for the piece. Surrounding are 1 3 large stars. The 
date 1855 appears below in small numerals. 

The reverse has an open wreath with 50 DOLLARS in two 
lines at the center; 900 THOUS. on a label above; and the 
legend SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA/WASS MOLITOR & CO 
around the periphery. 

The fields are fully frosty. The absence of dents and other 
marks which usually characterize these large and heavy $50 
pieces leads us to believe that this piece may have been issued 
as a presentation piece. There are, to be sure, some very, very 
minor evidences of handling — but really, it is nit-picking to 
even mention these for the coin far surpasses any other we 
have seen. Usually this issue occurs in heavily circulated con- 
dition with many nicks, dents, and other marks marring it. A 
specimen even approaching Uncirculated would be considered 
a rarity. Indeed, neither A Guide Book of United States Coins 
nor Scott's Encyclopedia of United States Coins price the coin 



in grades better than Extremely Fine. 

When the writer first examined the Garrett Collection coins, 
this was one of the most outstanding pieces to catch his eye. 
The reason lies not with its rarity, although certainly the piece 
is elusive, but with its condition. It was a shock , for want of a 
better word, to see a piece of this rarity in this state of preser- 
vation after handling a couple of dozen pieces over the years in 
grades usually ranging from Fine to Extremely Fine, but never 
seeing one which remotely equalled the Garrett example. 
Some pieces are expected in better grades, the 1 855 Kellogg 
$50 of similar shape being an example. The Kellogg pieces ap- 
parently never circulated, so all known specimens are either 
Proofs or impaired Proofs. But, the Wass, Molitor & Co. pieces 
were "workhorse" coins; not made for presentation, to test 
the dies, or for any other purpose which would have insured 
numismatic posterity. Rather, the pieces were stamped out in 
quantity and put directly into circulation. It was a pedestrian, 
utilitarian issue. By what mechanism the present coin was 
spared the circulation fate of its brethren is unknown. Was it 
preserved by one of the principals of the firm? Was it secreted 
away by some frugal Californian who obtained it at the time of 
issue and unwittingly preserved it until it reached numismatic 
channels? The answer will remain forever a mystery; 
however, the coin speaks for itself. In this cataloguer's opinion, 
this is one of the very greatest coins in the Garrett Collection. 

From the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection. 
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Oregon Exchange Co. Coinage 



When gold was discovered in California in 1 848 news spread 
quickly to Oregon. By 1 849 a sizable percentage of the white popula- 
tion had journeyed southward to seek gold. Many returned to Oregon 
Territory in the same year bringing with them quantities of gold dust. 

Early in 1 849 there had been a number of petitions to establish a 
mint in Oregon. On February 15,1 849 an act was passed by a vote 
of 1 6 to 2 in the Legislature which provided for the establishment of 
a territorial mint in Oregon City. It was also provided that any profits 
arising from the coinage would be used to pay the debt of the Cayuse 
Indian War. 

The Treasurer was authorized to purchase gold dust of virgin purity 
at $16.50 per ounce. The coin should be lawful tender throughout 
the Territory at $1 per pennyweight. Punishment was provided for 
anyone who traded gold of false weight or who stamped gold without 
legal permission. The mint was to be established in Oregon City, an 
important village 1 5 miles distance from Portland. The act stipulated 
that: 

The dies for stamping shall represent on one side the Roman 
figure 5 for the pieces of five pennyweights and the Roman 
figure 1 0 for the pieces of ten pennyweights. The reverse side 
shall have the words "Oregon Territory" and the date of the 
year of stamping around the face, with the arms of Oregon in 
the center. 

Joseph Lane, the governor, declared the legislative act to be un- 
constitutional on March 3rd, for it seemed to be in conflict with 
United States government coinage laws. To remedy the situation a 
group of eight prominent merchants and citizens banded together to 
establish a private mint. The principals were W. K. Kilborne, Theo- 
philus Magruder, James Taylor, George Abernathy, W. H. Wilson, 
William H. Rector, J. G. Campbell, and Noyes Smith. The firm was 
designated as the Oregon Exchange Co. 

Hamilton Campbell, a Methodist missionary, was employed to cut 
dies for a $5 piece. Victor Wallace, machinist, engraved the dies for a 
coin of the $ 1 0 denomination. The coins produced were to be virgin 
gold without alloy. 



The obverse die for the $ 5 gold bore the initials K.M.T.A.W.R.G.S., 
representing the names of the company members. The G was an er- 
ror and should have been C for Campbell. The obverse of the $ 5 piece 
pictured a beaver on a log facing to the right, the same animal which, 
being a trademark of the Territory, had been used earlier on the North- 
west Co. tokens. Below was the designation T.O. for Territory of 
Oregon, and below that the year 1849 with branches to each side. 
On the reverse appeared the notation OREGON EXCHANGE COM- 
PANY, 1 30 G. NATIVE GOLD 5 D. The pieces contained 1 30 grains 
of gold, or nearly bVz pennyweight. 

The $ 1 0 design was similar to the $ 5 except that the error of the G 
initial was corrected by substituting the correct letter C. The initials 
of Abernathy and Wilson were omitted, perhaps because they had 
left the firm by the time that the $10 issues were made. The ab- 
breviation of Oregon Territory was changed to O.T. rather than the 
earlier T.O. With the exception of the denomination and weight infor- 
mation, the design closely followed that of the earlier $5. The dies 
were engraved very lightly on the reverse, with the result that coins 
struck were characteristically very weak on that side. 

Thomas Powell produced the necessary machinery for preparing 
the metal and striking the coin using as a source iron from wagon 
wheel rims. The Oregon Exchange Co. paid him $ 1 a pound for all the 
iron he was able to obtain for this purpose from old wagons that had 
crossed the plains and other sources. Powell did the forging, and 
William Rector, one of the partners in the Oregon Exchange Co., did 
the lathe work. 

Coinage amounted to approximately 6,000 of the $5 pieces and 
2,850 $10 coins. These were accepted as legal tender throughout 
the Oregon Territory, which at that time included the present states 
of Oregon and Washington and all land toward the east reaching to 
the Rocky Mountains. Oregon City had approximately 1,000 white 
citizens, while the entire Territory comprised only about 9,000 
inhabitants. 

Many of the Oregon issues were sent to California in payment for 
merchandise. Eventually nearly all were melted. By a decade after the 
original issue only a small number of Oregon coins existed. 



1849 Oregon Exchange Co. $5 




948 1849 Oregon Exchange Co. $5. Gold. 129.6 grains. An ex- 

tremely beautiful and very sharp specimen of this issue, which 
is usally poorly preserved and/or weakly struck. A few scat- 
tered marks on the coin have caused it to be previously graded 
Fine, but we believe a more accurate grade would be Very 
Fine-20. There are a few marks scattered here and there on 
the coin, as the enlarged photographs illustrate, but these are 
more than overbalanced by the extreme sharpness of the let- 
tering in each and every section, the detail of the fur on the 
belly of the beaver, and other considerations. All things con- 
sidered this piece is one of the finest known examples of this 
issue. 



The obverse bears the initials K.M.T.A.W.R.G.S. above, 
representing the names of the company members (as men- 
tioned earlier in the introduction to this section). At the center 
is a robust beaver. Below appear the initials T.O. for "Territory 
of Oregon," and below that the date 1849 with branches to, 
each side. 

The reverse bears at the center the inscription in four lines: 
130 G. /NATIVE/GOLD. /5 D. Surrounding is the inscription: 
OREGON EXCHANGE COMPANY. The edge is plain. 

Obtained by John Work Garrett from the John Story Jenks 
Collection. 
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1849 Oregon Exchange Co. $10 



(See Color Photo ) 



949 1849 Oregon Exchange Co. $10. Gold. 258.3 grains. Very 

Fine-20, if not finer. Weak at the centers as is nearly always 
seen. A small planchet defect at the left obverse border does 
not materially affect the value of the coin as it does not extend 
into the legends or devices. 

The obverse and reverse designs are similar to the half eagle 
issue except that the abbreviation of Oregon Territory is O.T. 
rather than T.O. and the initials are K.M.T.R.C.S. The reasons 
behind this change are explained in the introduction to this sec- 
tion. Above the beaver is a semi-circle of stars. The edge is 
reeded. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from Wayte Raymond, on 
March 27, 1927 (refer to his accompanying letter of transmit- 
tal dated two days later, March 9th, reproduced in the present 
catalogue). 



Mormon Coinage 



In the autumn of 1 848 Mormons returning from California brought 
large quantities of gold dust into the Great Salt Lake area. Mormon 
Island, located downstream from Sutter's Mill at Coloma on the 
American River, was one of the richest gold deposits. Mormons were 
among the most active miners during the early part of the year, and 
gold estimated to have been worth several millions of dollars was 
located by them. 

In Utah, Dr. Willard Richards, an official of the Mormon Church, 
weighed the gold dust and distributed it in paper packages which con- 
tained from $1 to $20 in value. In November 1848 coinage designs 
were formulated. Each piece was to depict on one side the priesthood 
emblem, a three-pointed Phrygian crown over the all-seeing eye of 
Jehovah, with the phrase "Holiness to the Lord." The reverse was to 
bear the inscription "Pure Gold," clasped hands, and the denomi- 
nation. 

On December 1 0, 1 848, Mormons with gold dust were invited to 
leave it for coinage. The first deposit was made by William T. Follett, 
who received a credit of $232 for 1 4 Vi ounces at the rate of $ 1 6 per 
ounce. Soon thereafter 46 $ 1 0 gold pieces had been minted by John 
M. Kay, a Mormon who earlier had been employed with a private mint 
in Birmingham, England. 

It is believed that the pieces struck in December 1 848 were dated 
the following year. The $ 1 0 coins were designed by Brigham Young, 
John Mobourn Kay, and John Taylor. They were dubbed "Valley 
Coin." 

Problems developed and by December 22, 1848, the equipment 
was inoperable. 

Additional facilities for coinage were ordered through a church 
agent in St. Louis. Dies were prepared for $2.50, $5, and $20 
pieces. Coinage at the church mint commenced on September 12, 
1849. From that point through early 1851 about $75,000 face 
value in gold pieces was produced. Designs followed those sug- 
gested a year earlier, but the words "Pure Gold" were represented by 
the initials P.G., and for Great Salt Lake City the letters G.S.L.C. were 
added. 

The coinage saw a ready acceptance in the church community. A 
reporter for the Deseret News wrote in the issue of October 5, 1 850, 
that "we stepped into the mint the other day and saw two or three 
men rolling out the golden bars like wagon tires ready for the dies. 
That is what makes trade brisk." 

The $10 issues were worth about $8.70 each. Apparently there 
was little understanding or interest in Salt Lake City concerning the 
fineness or purity of gold, and only the total weight was considered 
when the coins were made. This caused the Mormon coinage to be 
condemned in many areas, particularly in California where it became 
the subject of many vituperative comments in the press, which noted 
coins as being "spurious," "vile falsehoods," and "debased." In 
areas other than Salt Lake City they circulated only at a discount of 
1 0% to 25% from face value. Within Salt Lake City itself there were 
numerous questions raised, and in 1 851 and 1 852 many were reluc- 
tant to accept the pieces, but the church applied pressures which 
made the coins circulate. Eventually Brigham Young, the Mormon 
leader, closed the mint and the pieces disappeared from circulation. 

During the period of coinage it was proposed to increase the supply 
of Mormon gold by allowing members of the church to go to Califor- 
nia to prospect. Many young Mormon "missionaries" eventually 
participated. 

In 1860 Albert Kuner, the prominent San Francisco engraver, cut 
dies for a new $5 Mormon piece. The obverse depicted a couchant 
lion facing to the left, with an inscription surrounding the date 1 860. 
The reverse showed a beehive behind which was an eagle. The 
legend DESERET ASSAY OFFICE PURE GOLD surrounded, and the 
denomination 5 D was below. Apparently a large number of pieces 
emanated from these dies. 
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1849 Mormon $2!^ 




(See Color Photo) 



950 1 849 Mormon $2Vi . Gold. 58.5 grains. Very Fine-20, or even 

finer. Grading this issue is difficult for this and other Mormon 
pieces are characteristically weakly struck and even pieces 
which have seen little circulation are apt to appear indistinct in 
areas. The present example is one of the finest in existence. It 
is lightly worn, with some marks, especially on the obverse. 



and a small scratch extending from below the hands to the H in 
HALF must be mentioned. However, overall the piece is very 
pleasing and most desirable. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from Bangs & Co., April 6, 
1881. 



1849 Mormon $5 




(See Color Photo ) 



951 1849 Mormon $5. Gold. 111.2 grains. Very Fine-20, if not far 

better from an actual circulation standpoint. Extremely sharply 
struck for the issue and well defined in every area. Definitely 
one of the finest known examples; a coin which exceeds for 
preservation any other we have handled. A small mark on the 
obverse rim, at the top, is mentioned for the sake of accuracy 



and serves as an identifying hallmark. A very remarkable ex- 
ample of this coin, which is fairly regularly available in lesser 
grades, but in this quality is quite elusive. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from B. Max Mehl, Decem- 
ber 12, 1921. 
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1850 Mormon $5 







(See Color Photo) 



952 1850 Mormon $5. Gold. 1 09.3 grains. Very Fine-20, if not far 

finer. This coin has actually seen very little active circulation. 
Another superb opportunity for the territorial gold specialist. 



Purchased by John Work Garrett from William Hesslein, No- 
vember 25, 1919. 



1860 Mormon $5 







(See Color Photo) 



953 1860 Mormon $5. Gold. 113.7 grains. Extremely Fine-40, 

with traces of prooflike surface. Very sharp in all details. A 
magnificent example of this issue. 

The 1 860 half eagle is remarkable for its distinctive design. 
The dies, by Albert Kuner, feature a couchant lion facing left 
for the obverse, with the surrounding legend written in the 



Deseret alphabet. The reverse depicts a beehive behind which 
is a perched eagle. The workmanship far exceeds that found 
on the earlier issues. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Ten Eyck Collec- 
tion, sold at auction by B. Max Mehl. 
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1849 Mormon $20 Gold Piece 



954 1849 Mormon $20. Gold. 445.7 grains. Extremely Fine-40. 

Sharply struck and well preserved, this is one of the very finest 
examples of the Mormon "double eagle," the largest denomi- 
nation of the kingdom which bordered on the Great Salt Lake. 
Traces of lustre are still visible in protected areas of the coin's 
surface. 

The Mormon $20 is rare in all grades, as catalogue listings 



vividly illustrate. However, in this present lofty state of preser- 
vation it is especially rare and desirable. As such it represents 
one of the foremost prizes in the Garrett holdings. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 
Ellsworth Collection; earlier from the Capt. Zabriskie Col- 
lection. 



(See Color Photo) 
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Denver City Assay Office Pattern $5 




955 1860 Denver City Assay Office $5. Pattern in copper. 101.7 

grains. Extremely Fine-40. Some areas show lightness of 
striking, as made. 

The obverse of this piece depicts a small rocky mountain 
outcrop, (the perspective is created by the vegetation and the 
scale of two birds which are presumably flying nearby). Sur- 
rounding is the inscription DENVER CITY/ASSAY OFFICE. The 
reverse consists of a spiral, or "serpentine" design and is 
bereft of inscription. During the striking process, this piece 
flipped over in the dies and was lightly struck again at the 
edge, with the result that the reverse shows the D of DENVER 
and the AS of ASSAY. 

In the late 1 850s gold was discovered near Denver. Within a 
few years Georgetown, Central City, Black Hawk and other 
towns to the west of Denver became thriving communities. 



Various business enterprises, including local saloons, were in 
the habit of accepting pinches of gold dust. To remedy the 
situation and provide a convenience for local miners, several 
assayers and coiners began business. It developed that the 
firm of Clark, Gruber & Co. was to become by far the largest. 
However, there was apparently room for a number of com- 
petitors in the field. 

Little is known concerning the Denver City Assay Office. 
Patterns of several varieties are extant but the writer does not 
know of any specimens actually struck in gold. Whether the 
Denver City Assay Office ever did a thriving business or was 
only one of many "golden" hopes which died aborning one can 
only conjecture. Certainly the present piece presents an in- 
teresting mystery from those days when the West was truly 
"wild and woolly." 



United States 
Pattern Coinage 



The Garrett Collection of United States Pattern coins is one of the 
most remarkable ever formed. The following offering constitutes 
most of the issues in the Garrett holding of the denominations from 
the half cent through the $50 piece. Pattern half dollars, with one ex- 
ception, were sold in the Garrett Collection, Part /, held in November 
1979. The remarkable patterns of 1 792 are scheduled for a forth- 
coming auction. 

Patterns tell the story of what might have been in our coinage, but 
wasn't— ideas which were tested, considered and rejected; or ideas 
which were tested, considered and accepted, in some cases in re- 
vised form. Among patterns can be found some of the most beautiful 
of all American coin designs. The reference used for attribution in the 
following lots is United States Pattern, Experimental, and Trial Pieces 
by Dr. J. Hewitt Judd. This work is a veritable pantheon of American 
numismatic artistry. Few would question the statement that the most 
beautiful of all American coin motifs are found within its pages. 

To comment here on the rarity of the ensuing lots would be to gild 
the lily. First, the individual descriptions speak for themselves. Sec- 
ond, the term "rare" tends to lose its meaning among the dozens of 
items, each one of which is sufficiently rare that a period of many 
years may elapse between offerings. Indeed, some of the patterns in 



the Garrett Collection have not appeared on the auction block during 
the present century. 

Collecting pattern coins was an abiding interest with T. Harrison 
Garrett, resulting in the majority of these pieces having pedigrees 
dating from the 1 9th century. Included in the following offering are 
pieces obtained from such names as the Chapman brothers, Fros- 
sard, Maris, Mickley, Crosby, Cogan, New/in, Hase/tine, and other 
illustrious numismatic personalities of his time. To these famous pedi- 
grees is added the consideration of quality. T. Harrison Garrett, who 
was named "the ultimate connoisseur" by one writer commenting on 
the Garrett Collection, lived up to his reputation for fastidiousness 
when selecting these patterns. Not only were most patterns consid- 
ered by him to be in the finest possible state of preservation at the 
time he acquired them, they have been meticulously preserved since 
then and have completely escaped the cleaning, polishing and other 
deleterious practices which have afflicted so many others which 
have been recently offered. 

Quality, artistry, numismatic importance, and pedigree . . . these 
are only a few of the considerations which await you in the following 
pattern listing. 
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Pattern Half Cent 



1856 J-177 Pattern Half Cent 




956 1856 Half Cent J-177. 69.3 grains. Struck in copper-nickel 

alloy. MS-65, Choice Uncirculated, with a few flyspecks visi- 
ble under magnification. A sharply defined and well struck ex- 
ample of this issue. 

This piece derives its importance and popularity from the 




fact that it is the only pattern half cent ever made. As such, it 
is an essential part of any collection aspiring to be a represen- 
tation of the different pattern denominations. The piece was 
struck to test the feasibility of copper-nickel alloy. 

From the Aulick Collection. 



Pattern Cents 




957 1850 1c J-124. 31.8 grains. Copper-nickel. Plain edge. 

Pattern for the ring or annular cent, but with the center not per- 
forated. Restrike, with the reverse die nearly completely shat- 
tered around the border. It seems a miracle that the die could 
have sustained such damage and still be usable at this point. 



Choice Uncirculated, MS-65, surfaces devoid of impairments. 
Light mottled brown toning as acquired naturally over a long 
period of years. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 






958 1853 1c J-149. 40.4 grains. German silver composition. 

Choice Brilliant Proof, with light toning. One of the nicest we 
have ever seen of this issue. 

The obverse is a Proof impression from the regular quarter 
eagle die of this year, featuring the head of Liberty with a coro- 
net. The reverse is a distinctive pattern design with a wreath 
enclosing the words ONE CENT. The edge is reeded. 

Around this time the traditional large copper cent was re- 
ceiving increasing criticism. The old-style coins were clumsy to 
use and expensive to produce. As a result the Mint conducted 
many different experiments during the 1850s to determine a 
satisfactory smaller format for pieces of this denomination. 
The present pattern was made to test nickel for coinage use. It 
was believed that nickel, which had an intrinsic value of $2 per 



pound at the time, would be a satisfactory metal for cent coin- 
age. It was further thought that nickel-alloy, which was diffi- 
cult to refine and presented many striking difficulties, would be 
a deterrent to counterfeiting efforts. 

(Note: We attribute this to J-1 49 but have not done a metal- 
lic analysis of it, but it appears to be lighter than the "darker 
color" described by Judd for J-1 50; although the attribution is 
tentative it is an academic point, for the value and rarity is the 
same for J-149 and 1 50 and in practice we are not aware of 
any other cataloguers who have submitted pieces to metallic 
analysis.) 

From the Charles I. Bush net I Collection, sold at auction by 
the Chapman brothers in 1 882. 
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960 



961 




1 854 1c J-1 61 . 96.1 grains. Bronze. Choice EF-45, but with 
some pin-scratches in the obverse field. 

This pattern cent features the same motif used for the con- 
temporary large cent but on a smaller planchet with stars 




1 855 1 c J-1 68. 96.5 grains. Bronze. Choice Brilliant Uncircu- 
lated, MS-65, with traces of toning. The obverse is nearly fully 
brilliant but is "brushed" with a tinge of toning at the lower left 
quadrant. The reverse is mottled gunmetal blue and brilliant 
original mint orange. This piece could just as easily be de- 
scribed as Proof, as indeed, most examples of J-1 68 are when 
they appear in print. However, the coin appears to have been a 
functional pattern intended to test the design in concept and 
no effort was made to create a "pretty" coin for collectors. 

The motif features Christian Gobrecht's flying eagle design 
for the obverse, as was used on his illustrious pattern dollars of 
the 1 836-1 839 period. This same device was used on pattern 
cents of 1 854. It is interesting to note that this design, obvi- 
ously favored by Gobrecht years earlier and featured on his 
pattern dollars (but not those made for circulation), was 
regarded highly by Mint officials in the 1850s. Indeed, when 
small cents became a reality for circulation in 1 857, following 
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omitted due to space restrictions. The reverse motifs are also 
similar but smaller in all dimensions. 

From Edouard Frossard's 27th Sale. 




the pattern coinage of 1856, the flying eagle motif was 
adopted. However, problems developed with the striking of 
the design details and following an almost ephemeral coinage 
(only two years, 1 857-1 858) the design was discarded, never 
to be used again. Today, of course, it is a favorite with collec- 
tors. 

From the Charles I. Bush n ell Collection. Bush net I, perhaps 
more than any of his contemporaries , was a numismatic stu- 
dent. During the 1 8 5 Os, an era when coin collecting was in its 
infancy in America, Bushne/I conducted extensive correspon- 
dence to track down the history of many issues, particularly 
those of the colonial and early state series. Were it not for his 
efforts, much of this data would have been forever lost to his- 
tory. When Bushne/I's coins were sold at auction by the young 
and precocious Chapman brothers in 1882, a great contro- 
versy ensued. Details of this are related in The History of 
United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. 



Rare 1856 Flying Eagle Cent 




(See Color Photo) 



1856 1c J-1 84. Copper-nickel. 68.6 grains. Brilliant Proof, 
with mottled gold and magenta toning on the obverse. The 
reverse is nearly the natural original color with light gray ton- 
ing. A few trivial flyspecks appear here and there, which is 
typical. 

The obverse depicts Gobrecht's flying eagle, with UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA above, and the date 1856 below. The 



same motif, except for the date, as used for the regular cir- 
culating coinage of 1 857 and 1 858. The reverse is a rarity in 
this combination: it consists of an oak wreath with a broad or- 
namented shield with the words ONE CENT in the center. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Judd just two or three specimens are known to 
exist. 

From Hase/tine's 65th Sale. 
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962 



963 



964 



965 




1858 1c J-192. 72.6 grains. Copper-nickel. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. The obverse and reverse are toned a beautiful light 
champagne color. A few flyspecks and scattered marks, not at 
all unusual for this variety (especially for pieces which have 
never been "cleaned" or "scrubbed") are visible. Quality-wise 
this is certainly one of the finest in existence. 



The obverse is of the regular flying eagle die with small let- 
ters. The reverse is an experimental type with an oak wreath 
enclosing the inscription ONE CENT. 

Provenance is not known; undoubtedly obtained by T. Har- 
rison Garrett in the late 1 9th century. 




1858 1c J-192. 72.9 grains. Copper-nickel. Duplicate of the 
preceding. Brilliant Proof. Mottled gold and magenta toning on 
the obverse. The reverse is toned a dusky gold. The toning has 
obscured the original toning of this piece. Perhaps "dipping" 
would restore it; however, in view of the original surfaces and 



the attractive toning acquired over the years we would not rec- 
ommend this. 

Provenance is not known; undoubtedly obtained by T. Har- 
rison Garrett in the late 1 9th century. 



1858 J-199 Pattern Cent 




1858 1c J-199. 84.1 grains. Copper-nickel. Choice Proof, 
with natural brown and gray toning. A few tiny flyspecks are 
visible under magnification. 

This piece, struck on a very broad and oversize planchet, is 
one of the most curious-appearing of all patterns of this date. 
The obverse depicts the regular flying eagle cent die with large 



letters. The reverse is a pattern die of an oak wreath with a 
broad ornamental shield at the top and the inscription ONE 
CENT at the center. Abe Kosoff, who has done extensive 
research on patterns, estimates the piece to be "probably high 
Rarity-7," meaning that only about a half dozen are known to 
exist. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




1858 1c J-202. 71.2 grains. Copper-nickel. Brilliant Proof. 
Obverse with full mirrorlike surface; reverse struck with more 
mint lustre than Proof surface (characteristic for this variety). 
Light toning occurs on both sides, as do some minute fly- 




specks. 

The obverse features a small flying eagle facing left. The 
reverse is the regular die used in 1 859, with laurel wreath and 
inscription. 
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1858 1c J-206. 71.6 grains. Copper-nickel. Choice Proof. 
Iridescent mottled toning, and a few flyspecks, on the ob- 
verse. The reverse was not struck in full brilliance and is a 
hybrid between Uncirculated and Proof, as made. A few fly- 
specks occur, as is seemingly inevitable on uncleaned coins. 

The obverse features a small, skinny eagle of the type used 
on numerous patterns of 1 858 but never adopted for circula- 
tion. This motif was tried to help alleviate the striking problems 
which occurred with the standard large flying eagle design 
(which called for too much metal use due to its size, and 
which, consequently, often resulted in coins which were 
weakly struck, particularly at the head and tail). The reverse is 
the standard agricultural wreath which was used for circulat- 
ing coinage, 1857-1858. 




1 858 1 c J-208. 71.2 grains. Copper-nickel. We attribute this 
piece as Brilliant Uncirculated, but it was struck from Proof 
dies and could equally well be called a Proof because of the 
striking intent. However, this piece was apparently one of the 
earlier of many die states of J-208 and, rather than being one 
of the many made for sale to collectors, was probably a func- 
tional or utilitarian piece made for its intended purpose: to test 
the striking characteristics of the Indian head design, and to 
check the general appearance. Such pieces, patterns in the 
truest sense, were often struck carelessly due to the condi- 
tions involved. 

This is the true transitional Indian head cent of 1858. The 
obverse features James B. Longacre's Indian head design. The 
reverse features a laurel wreath. The coin is precisely identical 
to the design adopted for circulation in 1 859, with the excep- 
tion of the date, and as such it is of special importance. 



1858 1c Unlisted in the Judd reference. 71.7 grains. 

This piece, of the regular design with small letters on the ob- 
verse, can be attributed as J-217a. The planchet appears to 
have a higher proportion of nickel than the normal copper-nick- 
el alloy, with the result that it is white (rather than golden) in 
hue. However, the coin is not magnetic, so it is not pure nickel. 
Apparently it represents an experimental alloy. The condition is 
Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, MS-65 with some areas of light 
striking due to the extreme hardness of the metal. 

From the Aulick Collection. 




969 1863 1c J-299. 48.7 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 

obverse is just beginning to tone a subtle brown. The reverse is 
toned a light brown coloration. A very attractive example of 
this famous issue. 

The piece, from the dies of the standard 1 863 Indian cent 
but struck on a small bronze planchet, represents one of the 
most significant of all 1 9th-century patterns. It heralded the 
bronze standard which was adopted in 1 864 and which has 
continued in use ever since. 

During the middle of the Civil War, in 1 862 and 1 863, me- 
tallic currency of all types was hoarded. Even copper-nickel In- 
dian cents of low intrinsic value were not seen in circulation. 
There were many different substitutes filling the need for a me- 
dium of exchange in the channels of commerce, including en- 
cased postage stamps, paper fractional notes (thousands of 
different privately-issued varieties), and, most important, pa- 
triotic Civil War tokens and merchants' cards. The tokens and 
cards were nearly all the same diameter as the contemporary 
Indian cent, but for purposes of production economy and distri- 
bution profits, were struck in bronze and were much thinner. 
The ready acceptance of these unofficial pieces by merchants 
and the public alike did not go unnoticed at the Mint. At the 
same time the price of nickel was rising, causing the Mint Di- 
rector to look at bronze as a substitute. On December 8, 
1 863, James Pollock, director of the Mint, corresponded with 
Salmon P. Chase, secretary of the Treasury: 

In my last annual report I recommended the disuse of 
nickel in our cent coinage, and a substitute of the alloy 
lately introduced in France and England, called bronze. It 
is composed of 95% copper, 3% tin, and 2% zinc, and 
makes a beautiful and ductile alloy. 

This change of the material of the cent is not only 
desirable in itself as an improvement in the quality and 
appearance of the coin, but becomes an absolute neces- 
sity from the advanced, and still advancing, price of 
nickel — our entire dependence for a supply upon the for- 
eign market, paying for it in gold or its equivalent, and 
the probability of a failure to secure an adequate supply 
for the future at any price, the difficulty of melting, the 
destruction of dies and machinery, etc., thus increasing 
the cost of production, which will soon exceed the value 
of the product, if the price of copper, labor, etc., contin- 
ues to increase, as it is almost certain to do. In that 
event the coinage of the cent must cease. 

It is not proposed to change the size of devices of the 
cent, only the weight. The weight of the new coin will 
be 48 grains or one-tenth ounce troy. Enclosed I send 
you specimens of the bronze cent, which is superior in 
every respect to the slumpy nickel. 

The samples enclosed are presumed by numismatists today 
to have been examples of J-299. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 




970 1868 1c J-608. 22.8 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. A few tiny flyspecks, as normal. 

The obverse and reverse are similar to the contemporary 
nickel three-cent pieces and represent an effort at creating a 
uniform coinage. Pieces with a similar motif were made in the 
nickel three-cent series, standard issue, and the nickel five- 
cent series. 

From Charles Steigerwa/t's 1 2th sale. 
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971 1869 1c J-666. 22.2 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. A few minor flyspecks. 

The obverse and reverse are similar to the contemporary 
nickel three-cent piece but bear the one-cent denomination. 
The obverse die is "dished." The reverse is not fully struck up 
due to the amount of metal used to fill the recesses of the 
obverse die with the result that a "grainy" area appears in the 
field at the center. This same graininess, which is sometimes 
mistaken for weakness or cabinet friction (which it isn't), oc- 
curs in the field of a number of other pattern issues as well as 



regular issues. (Among regular issues the $3 gold Proofs are 
well known in this regard.) 

From the collection of Joseph J. Mickley. Mick ley, who 
began his coin collecting interest around the year 1816 when 
he was 1 7 years old, was America's most famous pioneer col- 
lector. By the 1860s his collecting endeavors had attracted 
the notice of many, and even his personal travels and habits, 
as well as his diverse hobbies (Mickley had broad intellectual 
interests ) were the subject of columns in numismatic publi- 
cations. 





972 1881 1c J-1665. 24.2 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. 

The obverse of this resembles a miniature Liberty nickel and 
is part of a series of three pieces prepared by Mint Engraver 
Charles E. Barber for the one-, three-, and five-cent denomina- 
tions which were to be struck in nickel alloy. (Note: related 



nickel three-cent and nickel five-cent patterns appear among 
the following lots in their respective denominations.) 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. Maris, a prolific 
writer, is known today for his studies of New Jersey copper 
coins, 1 786-1 788, and early United States Mint copper is- 
sues. His designations for United States cents of 1 794 are still 
used by collectors. 





973 1884 1c J-1721. 29.4 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. A fantastic specimen of this curious issue. 

The obverse consists of the inscription UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA around the border with the date 1884 below. The 
reverse consists of the words ONE CENT at the top and an in- 
verted shield with two branches below. The center is per- 
forated. These coins, known as "Eastman Johnson's holey 



design," were undoubtedly an experiment with having a nickel 
alloy cent of larger diameter than would have been possible 
without the perforation. The perforation of pieces of this issue 
was apparently applied to the planchet before striking, 
resulting in the striking pressure causing a partial closure in the 
hole, with the result that the pieces seen today have holes of 
various shapes and diameters. A related coin, J-1724, was 
made in the five-cent series (see Lot 1008). 



Pattern Two-Cent Pieces 





974 1 836 2c J-52. 62.1 grains. Billon alloy. (Billon is composed of 

approximately 10% silver, and 90% copper.) Lightly silver 
washed prior to striking. Choice Proof. Attractive gray toning. 

This, the first two-cent pattern, is one of the most important 
issues of this denomination. The obverse depicts an eagle 
perched on a cloud as used in related form on American silver 
coinage of the "small eagle" design of the late 1790s. The 
reverse contains an inscription within a wreath. 

The two-cent piece was first proposed in 1 806 in a United 
States Senate bill. In 1835 another proposal was made for this 
denomination, resulting in the first pattern series which was 
made in 1 836. These pieces were a result of collaboration be- 



tween Christian Gobrecht and Franklin Peale. Dr. Judd relates 
that Mr. Peale "silver plated some of the copper [billon ap- 
parently] pieces to demonstrate how easily billon, especially if 
pickled, could be counterfeited by using a thin film of silver on 
copper. These experiments seem to have been responsible for 
the rejection of this coin." Whatever the reason, the two-cent 
piece was held in abeyance and did not reappear until the 
1 860s. 

From the cabinet of Prof. Anthon, one of the most highly 
respected numismatic scholars of the 1 9th century. Anthon 
was a prolific contributor to the The American Journal of 
Numismatics and other publications, and served as an officer 
in several societies. 
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1863 2c J-305. 91.3 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned an iridescent blue in areas with much original 
mint gold remaining. The reverse is mostly subdued brown and 
iridescent gold. 

The obverse of this, one of the first patterns in the revived 
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two-cent series, features the portrait of George Washington, 
with the proposed motto GOD AND OUR COUNTRY above. 
The reverse is somewhat similar to the design eventually ac- 
cepted in 1 864 except that the word CENTS is more curved. 



1865 Bi-Metallic Two-Cent Piece 




1865 2c J-407. 51.9 grains. Bi-metallic issue. An experi- 
mental piece struck on a planchet formed from silver and cop- 
per strips compressed together by a roller— an early-day ver- 
sion of today's "clad" coinage. The obverse displays silver; 
the reverse copper. Dr. Judd notes that the copper part is 
"said to have been struck from native Michigan ore." The 
designs are of the regular issue: striking was from the regular 
dies. 

The "grade" for this piece is virtually impossible to deter- 
mine due to the primitive appearance of the piece caused by 
the bonding problems experienced with the planchet. Planchet 
striations and defects occur both on the obverse and reverse. 
It is important to bear in mind that this piece was a crude, in- 
deed primitive, effort at what in recent years has evolved into 



a sophisticated process. No attempt was made to create 
"pretty" coins for collectors, but rather, the tests were purely 
experimental in nature and were only for research purposes. 
Over the years it has been our privilege to have handled several 
other bi-metallic two-cent pieces, likewise rarities, and each 
has exhibited a crudity of preparation. 

Dr. Judd notes that the piece is Rarity-7, meaning that fewer 
than a dozen are known to exist. While the rarity of this piece 
makes it desirable in its own right, the bi-metallic experiment 
and the curious nature increases its importance by an even 
greater amount. For the collector of two-cent pieces this var- 
iety represents the creme de la creme of the series. 

From Smith's auction of March 16, 1883. 



Pattern Nickel Three-Cent Pieces 

1863 J-320 Pattern Three-Cent Piece 




1863 3c J-320. 43.7 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. In nearly full brilliance, with slight toning just beginning 
to appear on the reverse. 

The obverse of this piece is identical to the braided hair style 
large cent of 1 850, except, of course, for the 1 863 date. The 
reverse was made especially for this issue and superficially an 
earlier large cent design but with the denomination 3 CENTS. 

While at first glance it would appear to be a "fantasy," a 
"whimsy," piece de caprice, the Mint records reveal that it 



(See Color Photo ) 

was intended to be a three-cent piece of large diameter in 
bronze to be a companion to the bronze cent of 48 grains and 
the two-cent piece of 96 grains, but as Dr. Judd notes: "It was 
rejected as being too large and cumbrous and hence was not 
included in the Act of 1 864, which authorized the bronze cent 
and two-cent piece." Strikings of this design were made in 
both bronze and aluminum. 

The Judd reference notes the existence of only two or three 
specimens and cites the appearance of just a single example. 
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978 1865 3c J-413. 40.3 grains. Bronze. Brilliant Uncirculated, 

MS-60, if not finer. The piece has no actual wear or handling 
but it does show a few flyspecks here and there. The piece ap- 
pears to have been struck from Proof dies and possibly should 
be catalogued as a Proof; however, the experimental bronze 
planchet, perhaps used during the die set-up process, was not 
polished or especially prepared, with the result that the sur- 
faces presently resemble more a business strike than a Proof 
issue. This is a technical point for all examples of J-413 are 
identical. The Judd reference notes that fewer than a dozen 
pieces are known. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 



979 1867 3c J-559. 28.2 grains. Struck in oroide alloy. Brilliant 

Uncirculated, MS-60. Probably choice, but with an irregular 
surface due to the striking characteristics as is true of all the 
known specimens of J-559. The obverse and reverse are 
mostly fully brilliant but with toning beginning to appear espe- 
cially on the reverse. A particularly pleasing specimen of this 
great rarity. The Judd reference notes that fewer than a dozen 
are extant. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 



980 1868 3c J-618. 46.1 grains. Nickel alloy. Struck on a large 

(19mm.) diameter planchet, larger than the regular style. 
Choice Brilliant Proof, but with numerous flyspecks and an ox- 
idation spot at the upper right obverse border. Perhaps clean- 
ing would remove these spots, but in view of the rarity of the 
extant patterns in pristine condition, it is definitely not recom- 
mended. 

The obverse and reverse are somewhat similar to the regular 
design, but are differently proportioned due to the increased 
diameter. 

From Charles Steigerwa/t's 1 2th sale. 



981 1869 3c J-676. 45.3 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. A very pleasing specimen of this issue. 

The obverse and reverse are somewhat similar to the regular 
issue but differently proportioned due to the increased 
(1 9mm.) diameter of the planchet. 

From the Joseph J. Mick ley Collection. 



982 1881 3c J-1668. 45.6 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. Light golden toning just beginning to form. 

This design incorporates Charles E. Barber's beautiful Lib- 
erty head motif as used on pattern cents and regular cents, 
three-cent pieces and nickel five-cent pieces of this year. The 
central figure of Liberty was eventually adopted on the nickel 
five-cent piece of 1883. The model for the design is said to 
have been the goddess Diana. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



Pattern Silver Three-Cent Pieces 




983 (1849) Undated 3c J-113. 24.6 grains. Struck in alloy 

presumed to be silver-copper, but this has not been verified by 
analysis; J-114 struck in copper-nickel is of similar ap- 
pearance. Choice Brilliant Proof with light toning just beginning 
to form. Considerable frostiness (mint lustre) is present in the 
field, for no particular pains were taken to prepare select Proof 
examples at the time of coinage. 

One side of this issue (obverse or reverse?) shows the 
numeral 3, and the other side shows III. This issue has been 
the subject of numismatic discussion on numerous occasions, 
being called variously an "ugly duckling" (attributed to Dr. 
Judd), "the ugliest coin ever made," and so on. But as Dr. 
Judd explains, William E. DuBois designed the pieces simply to 
show what the size of a silver three-cent piece would be. No 
attempt was made to create an artistic design. In any event, 
the piece remains today as one of the most curiously unin- 
spired issues of the 19th-century Mint. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 




984 1850 3c. J-125. 10.8 grains. Silver. Possibly a restrike, for 

according to the Judd reference originals weigh over 1 2 
grains. 

Choice Proof, with beautiful lilac and iridescent toning on 

obverse and reverse. A splendid specimen of this significant 
issue. 

The obverse bears a liberty cap with resplendent rays, a 
design undoubtedly inspired by a medal made at the Mint in 
1836 for the inception of steam coinage and/or the pattern 
gold dollar of the same year. The reverse bears the Roman 
numeral three. III, within a circular wreath composed of a palm 
branch. 

From Cogan's sale of September 1 6-20 f 1878. 
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985 1870 3c J-799. 17.5 grains. Bronze. Proof. 

The obverse is from Barber's design of a Liberty seated 
figure as intended for the half dime. The reverse, which is 
slightly mismatched in that the diameter is insufficient to fill 




the planchet creating a broad border as a result of this die mar- 
riage, is the regular three-cent die design. Certainly one of the 
most curious patterns for this denomination. 



Pattern Nickel Five-Cent Pieces 




986 1865 5c J-416. 77.1 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. Some very minor flyspecks visible under a hand glass. 
The fields are not as fully mirrorlike on this piece as they are on 
later issues in the nickel series, which might perhaps be due to 
the unfamiliarity of the nickel as a striking medium at the time 
of coinage. 

The obverse depicts a shield with IN GOD WE TRUST above 



and the date, 1865, below. The reverse shows the large 
numeral 5 surrounded by a circle of stars with rays between. 
Around the periphery is UNITED STATES OF AMERICA/ 
CENTS. This design is identical to the 1866 regular issue 
shield nickel. The reverse die was subsequently used in 1 866 
to strike nickels to be included in the Proof sets of that year. 

A very important and historically significant issue. 

From Hase/tine's 65th sale. 



1865 Transitional Shield Nickel 




987. 1866 5c J-473. 76.7 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A superb specimen. 

The obverse depicts George Washington with the motto IN 
GOD WE TRUST above and the date, 1866, below. The 



reverse is from the regular die of the year, with rays. This par- 
ticular striking is sharp, deep and with especially brilliant 
surfaces. 

From the Sylvester S. Crosby Collection. 



Exceedingly Rare 1866 J-479 
Pattern Five-Cent Piece 





988 1866 5c J-479. 92.9 grains. White metal. A sharp Proof 

striking but not in full brilliance due to the nature of the metal 
used for this piece (white metal is a chemically active alloy and 
light oxidation quickly formed). Some minor friction must be 
noted and several edge nicks and marks occur. 

The obverse of this piece features the portrait of George 
Washington with the motto IN GOD WE TRUST above and the 
date 1 866 below; the same die was used to strike the preced- 
ing lot. The reverse is the regular shield nickel design adopted 



(See Color Photo) 

in 1867 with stars, but without rays. It is quite probable that 
this piece, while dated 1866, was actually struck at a later 
date, possibly circa 1868-1869. 

The importance of this piece concerns its rarity; Dr. Judd 
states only three are recorded. Thus the opportunity to acquire 
a duplicate of this specimen may not recur for many years, if 
indeed during your lifetime. A prize for the specialist. 

From the Sylvester S. Crosby Collection. 
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Rare 1866 Lincoln Pattern Five-Cent Piece 




989 1866 5c J-488. 59.3 grains. Bronze. Brilliant Proof, but with 

a number of flyspecks, oxidation and handling marks visible, 
plus a groove on the forehead of the Lincoln portrait. Examina- 
tion of the groove under magnification does not show dis- 
placed metal, therefore it may be a planchet flaw rather than a 
scratch. However, it is prominent and should be examined by 
the prospective bidder. 

This piece is, of course, the famous Lincoln nickel. The ob- 



verse bears the portrait of the martyred President Lincoln. The 
reverse has an inscription and laurel wreath. 

Of all the pattern nickel issues, this is probably the most 
famous because of Lincoln's portrait. During the 1 9th century 
Abraham Lincoln did not appear on any other American pattern 
issues save this die combination (struck in three varieties, 
nickel, copper and bronze). Another opportunity for the 
specialist. 




990 1866 5c J-489. 54.1 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. A few tiny flyspecks occur, but these are scarcely 
worthy of mention. This piece, which has never been cleaned 
or dipped, is one of the finest in existence. 

The obverse is similar to the regular shield design of the year 



except that the ball at the bottom of the shield divides the date 
at the center. The reverse has what has been described as a 
"Dutch" 5 within a wreath with the inscription UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA surrounding. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from Harold P. Newlin, 
December 31 , 1885. 



Very Rare 1866 J-521 Pattern Nickel 





991 1866 5c J-521. 72.1 grains. Silver. Choice Brilliant Proof, 

with mottled gray and brown toning. Some die striations occur 
above STATES OF. The piece was struck under crude circum- 
stances and is slightly off-center. 

The obverse (or reverse?) depicts President Washington 
with the inscription UNITED STATES OF AMERICA surround- 
ing. The reverse (or obverse?) also has a portrait of Washing- 
ton with the motto IN GOD WE TRUST above. This piece, an 
authentic two-headed United States coin, was made by com- 



(See Color Photo) 

bining two obverse dies. The exact circumstances concerning 
the production of this piece will probably never be known with 
certainty, but it is the writer's belief that these were struck 
later than the 1 866 date which they bear, possibly as late as 
1 868-1 869. The use of silver as a metal for a "pattern" nickel 
lends a special added interest. For this reason alone the piece 
is very desirable. Added to this feature is the rarity, as Dr. Judd 
specifies just two or three specimens are known to exist. 

From the Sylvester S. Crosby Collection. 
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Rare 1866 J-523 Pattern Five Cents 





(See Color Photo) 



992 1866 5c J-523. 88.1 grains. Brass. Proof, with gunmetal blue 

and golden toning. A small defect over STATES OF is in the die 
and not the coin, although at first glance it looks like a planchet 
defect. 

An identical piece to the preceding lot except for the metal. 
It is believed that this and similar issues were made up on a 



whim for collectors. Presumably Sylvester S. Crosby obtained 
it and certain other pieces from someone "in the know" or 
someone with connections to those who unofficially produced 
this and related pieces. The Judd reference tell us that just two 
or three are known to exist. A paramount opportunity for the 
specialist in this denomination. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



Rare 1866 J-525 Pattern Five Cents 





(See Color Photo ) 



993 1866 5c J-525. 86 grains. Bronze. Brilliant Proof. Mostly 

chestnut brown toning with some hints of original mint red. 
One side has many deep linear planchet defects which super- 
ficially appear to be scratches but which were present in the 
planchet prior to striking (as evidenced by the fact there is no 
displaced metal). The lines are swirling much like horsehairs 
and are quite curious. We have never seen anything like it, and 
the student may wish to examine the piece closely. 

Here is another item made up on a whim, probably in the late 
1 860s. Both sides have the same design: the portrait of Presi- 
dent Washington surrounded by UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, the date 1866 below. Another instance of an authentic 
two-headed United States coin! 



This particular piece is significant in that it shows that at 
least two dies were made of the same obverse design. As the 
dies were made from prepared hubs which contained the in- 
scriptions, there is little difference between the two except 
that the die on one side is characterized by deep diagonal paral- 
lel striae above STATES OF (this die is the same one used for 
the pieces offered in the earlier lots, as described). The other 
die does not have these striae but has an unfinished area in the 
hair of the portrait below the juncture of AT of STATES. 

Another major rarity: Dr. Judd notes that just two or three 
specimens are known to exist. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. As noted earlier, 
Crosby must have had a connection at or near the time these 
pieces were issued in order to have obtained them. 



Possibly Unique 1866 Pattern Nickel 




994 1866 5c J-476. 84.3 grains. Nickel alloy. 

The obverse features the portrait of President Washington 
with IN GOD WE TRUST above and the date 1 866 below, as 
used for numerous other patterns of this year. The reverse is 
the regular die, without rays, as adopted in 1 867. The present 
piece is a Choice Brilliant Proof example. 

Dr. Judd notes that the coin is possibly unique. Just one 
specimen was known to Dr. Judd, and no others are known to 



Abe Kosoff, who has revised the Judd reference on numerous 
occasions since its original publication. We do not know of 
another specimen. 

Here again the term "once in a lifetime opportunity" may be 
appropriate, as it has been many times throughout the Garrett 
Collection offerings. Certainly a piece cannot be rarer than 
this! 

From the Crosby Collection. 
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995 



996 



997 



998 




1867 5c J-561. 22.4 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

This piece is one of the most interesting pattern nickels of 
this era, in the writer's opinion. On the obverse is featured the 
head of Liberty in the form of an Indian princess with a 
feathered headdress. The lengthy inscription UNION & LIBER- 
TY appears on the ribbon. Below the neck truncation the en- 
graver signs his surname in full: LONGACRE F. (the "F" being 
an abbreviation for fecit which means "made it"). The reverse 
design consists of the large letter V superimposed on a shield 



of distinctive shape. The motto IN GOD WE TRUST appears 
above. The design, both obverse and reverse, is quite ornate. 
Probably ornate translated into complicated when the design 
was made and nothing more came of it. 

Around this time aluminum was considered a semi-precious 
metal and extensive consideration was given to the possibility 
of using it for coinage. It was not until later years that alumi- 
num, one of the most common metals on the earth, was able 
to be extracted by electrochemical processes and produced in 
quantity cheaply. 




1867 5c J-570. 75.9 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof, with a few microscopic and seemingly inevitable fly- 
specks. A very attractive specimen overall. We doubt whether 
a finer specimen exists. 

The obverse is an oversize copy of the head of Liberty used 
for the contemporary nickel three-cent piece. The reverse is a 




common five-cent pattern motif of the time and consists of the 
denomination within a wreath and IN GOD WE TRUST in 
minute letters above. Apparently mint records indicated a 
mintage of 50 examples of this piece. 

From the collection of Joseph J. Mick/ey. 



1867 With-Rays Shield Nickel in Copper 




1867 5c J-572. 73 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof, with attrac- 
tive light toning on the obverse and nearly full original mint 
brilliance on the reverse. A few tiny, indeed microscopic , 
flyspecks occur. We have never seen a finer example of this 
issue. 




1867 5c J-573. 73.2 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. Attractive 
light toning on the obverse and nearly full original mint bril- 
liance on the reverse. A few microscopic flyspecks on the 
reverse. An identical twin appearance-wise to the preceding 
lot. Indeed, both were probably kept side by side for nearly 
1 00 years! 




The piece is a trial striking in bronze of the regular dies used 
to coin the exceedingly rare 1867 with-rays Proof shield 
nickel. As such, it has an added aura of desirability over and 
above a simple trial striking of this era. 




This piece is a trial in bronze representing the 1 867 without- 
rays Proof shield nickel. As such it makes an interesting com- 
panion piece for the preceding lot. 

From the Britton Collection. 
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Possibly Unique 1867 Pattern Nickel 
Unlisted in Judd 




999 1867 5c Unlisted in the Judd reference. 85.1 grains. Nickel 

alloy. Choice Brilliant Proof. 

This piece, although similar to that described as J-584, is 
struck in hard nickel alloy (weight 85.1 grains, as noted) in- 
stead of white metal. 

This piece is a curiosity for several reasons. First, it is 
another authentic two-headed American coin. Second, it bears 
two different dates. Third, the piece was probably produced at 
a date later than either of the dates on the coin; probably circa 
1 868-1 869. The planchet is slightly heavier than normal but is 
consistent with the "special productions" offered a few lots 
earlier which can be traced to the Sylvester S. Crosby Collec- 
tion. 

The obverse features a head of Liberty design which is 
somewhat similar to that used on the nickel three-cent piece 
but with a star on the coronet below the word LIBERTY. Sur- 
rounding is the motto UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and the 
date 1867 is below. The reverse depicts President George 
Washington with UNITED STATES OF AMERICA surrounding, 
with the date 1866 below. This particular die is the same one 



described earlier with the unfinished area in the hair below the 
junction of AT of STATES. 

So far as is known this is the only specimen known to exist 
of this issue. In today's era of intensive study of pattern issues 
by Abe Kosoff, Harry Bass, Walter Breen and others, to find a 
variety unlisted in the Judd reference at this late date is indeed 
a significant event. This piece dates from the era of "fun and 
games" at the Mint. A somewhat related item, Judd 601 , ap- 
pears as Lot 1084 in the present catalogue. 

The provenance of this particular specimen is not recorded; 
however, judging from the fact that a number of other related 
pieces were obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Sylvester 
S. Crosby Collection it seems a logical assumption that this 
piece may have been among those from the Crosby Collection. 

How often does one have the chance to bid for an American 
numismatic item which no other collection can claim? Only 
rarely is such an opportunity presented, and here apparently, is 
just such an occasion. 

Provenance unknown; as noted, believed to be from the 
Sylvester S. Crosby Collection. 




1000 1868 5c J-633. 76.6 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

The obverse features the head of Liberty similar to that 
found on the nickel three-cent piece but larger and with a star 
beneath the word LIBERTY on the coronet. The reverse is a 



distinctive pattern design featuring the Roman numeral V 
within a wreath, decorated at the top with a ribbon which 
reads IN GOD WE TRUST. 

From the Joseph J. Mick/ey Collection. 
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Possibly Unique 1869 Pattern Nickel 
Unlisted in Judd 




(See Color Photo ) 



1001 1869 5c Unlisted in the Judd reference. 96.3 grains. Nickel 
alloy. Choice Brilliant Proof, with some minor toning. 

Here is another piece made up as an hors d'oeuvre by some- 
one with access to a Mint coining press. Probably coined 
around the date indicated, 1 869, on the piece, it undoubtedly 
came from the night shift or was surreptitiously struck off 
when someone's back was turned. The obverse features the 
head of Liberty similar to that found on the contemporary 
nickel three-cent piece, but with a star beneath the LIBERTY 
inscription on the coronet. The legend UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA surrounds, and the date 1869 is below. This die 
was used for certain other patterns of 1 869 such as seen by 
J-683 through 686, and J-778. (Note: Judd 778 is unique 
and has been described by Dr. Judd as being in the Garrett 
Collection. It appears in the present catalogue as Lot 1086. 
Interestingly, this piece is also from the Crosby Collection.) 



The other side (obverse or reverse?) of this two-headed coin 
depicts George Washington with IN GOD WE TRUST above 
and the date 1866 below. 

From the standpoint of interest we mention the following 
characteristics for this piece: 

1 . It is an authentic two-headed coin! 

2. It bears two different dates; not adjacent dates, but 
dates separated by a span of three years! 

3. It is unlisted in the Judd reference! 

4. It is believed to be unique! 

As noted under Lot 999, it is not often one has the oppor- 
tunity to bid on a piece for which there is the distinct possibil- 
ity that no other example exists anywhere else in the world. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 




1002 1871 5c J-1050. 75.3 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A few microscopic flyspecks are evident, but to men- 
tion them is almost a discourtesy to the coin, for the writer 
seriously doubts the existence of a finer specimen. 

The obverse consists of the head of Liberty similar to that 
found on the contemporary nickel three-cent piece. The 



reverse has the Roman numeral V within a wreath, and the 
word CENTS below. Interestingly, the Roman numeral is 
backwards: the upright of the V is shaded on the right rather 
than on the left, an instance of a major engraving error. 

From F/ase/tine's 65th sale. 





1003 1871 5c J-1053. 76.6 grains. Nickel alloy. Ostensibly 
grading Choice Brilliant Proof, but with some flyspecks and an 
area of gray toning on the reverse. This is an attractive ex- 
ample of this issue. 



The obverse is similar to the preceding; the reverse is 
likewise related except that instead of the Roman numeral V a 
5 appears. 

From Haseltine 's 64th sale. 
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Rare 1882 J-1675 Pattern Five Cents 



1004 



1005 



1006 




1882 5c J-1675. 78.1 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof, with light gray toning. Some minor flyspecks. 

The obverse is Barber's Liberty head modeled after Diana; 
the same central motif as used on the nickel adopted for cir- 
culation in 1 883. The reverse has a central Roman numeral V 
within an agricultural wreath. IN GOD WE TRUST and E 



PLURIBUS UNUM are absent from this coin design. 

The Judd reference specifically mentions the existence of 
just three specimens: the piece offered here and two pieces 
held by the late Sol Kaplan, the well-known Cincinnati dealer. 
A prime opportunity for the specialist. 

From the Maris Collection. 



1 882 Liberty Head Nickel 




1882 5c J-1690. 73.8 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

The 1882 Liberty head nickel. The obverse and reverse are 
identical in design and appearance, with the exception of the 
date, to the 1883 without-CENTS Liberty head nickel as 
adopted for use in circulation in the latter year. Curiously, the 
reverse of this piece is struck from the identical die used to 
coin some, but not all, of the 1883 without-CENTS Proof 
shield nickels. It can be identified by the S in PLURIBUS which 
is recut at the lower right. 

This is one of the most famous of all Liberty head nickels. It 
is the rarity beginning the series, just as the famed 1913 is 
the rarity closing the series. However, although the 1913 Lib- 
erty head nickel has received countless paragraphs of atten- 
tion in numismatic publications, scant attention has been paid 
to the 1882. The 1882 is moderately rare. We would esti- 



mate that perhaps two dozen are known; Dr. Judd's estimate 
is Rarity-6 for the piece, which means between 1 3 and 31 are 
extant, of which some are circulated. In fact, according to Dr. 
Judd this piece is "often seen circulated," indicating that 
some of the pieces produced as patterns at the Mint may have 
been kept by employees or other privileged persons and later 
spent as pocket change when the designs became common- 
place. Whatever the reason, pristine specimens like the one 
offered here, are indeed elusive today. It would be difficult to 
imagine a piece with a finer pedigree. 

In the 1 950s an 1 882 pattern Liberty head nickel, certainly 
no finer than the one offered in this lot, won first prize in the 
exhibit of the Central States Numismatic Society convention, 
it was found so intriguing to the viewers and the exhibit 
judges. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 




1883 5c J-1704. 81.1 grains. Struck in pure nickel. Choice 
Brilliant Proof. 

This piece, related to the regular 1 883 Liberty head nickel 
in design, but differing in many important respects, is one of 



the interesting series of alloy variations produced that year. 
This present example is struck in pure nickel and is attracted 
to a magnet. Fewer than a dozen are believed to exist; cer- 
tainly none of these can surpass this specimen for quality. 

From the Maris Collection. 
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1007 1883 5c J-1707. 88.4 grains. Struck in pure nickel 
(magnetic). Choice Brilliant Proof. 

This piece, related to the preceding, is one of the alloy ex- 



periments; however, in this instance the coin is patently of a 
different composition from that stated on the coin as 75 N. 
and 25 C. Extremely rare and seldom offered for sale. 




1008 1884 5c J-1724. 74.1 grains. Nickel alloy. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. As close to perfection, condition-wise, as we have ever 
seen a Proof nickel of this era. Splendid! 

This piece is a "cousin" to the perforated cent pattern of- 
fered as Lot 973. It is another of Eastman Johnson's so-called 
"holey designs" and has an irregular perforation at the center. 
(The previous description explains the reasons for the irregular 



shape and size of the perforations in these pieces.) The ob- 
verse design consists of the legend FIVE above and CENTS 
below, flanked by a shield on either side. The reverse has a 
circle of stars with UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and the 
date 1 884 surrounding. 

From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 



Pattern Half Dimes 




1009 1800 Half dime-related die trial. Listed on page 225 of the 
Judd reference, with the notation: "Probably struck between 
1850 and 1860. Its genuineness is doubted." 32 grains. 
Copper. Uncirculated, MS-60, with some minor tooling 
marks. 

Several examples of this issue are known to exist. While the 
piece is ostensibly struck from the obverse die of an 1 800 
half dime, the workmanship does not match, the stars are 
from later date prepared punches, the relief is almost medallic 
in its height (a situation which would never have been satis- 
factory for coinage due to the metal displacement), the piece 



was struck with a retaining collar, and most curious of all, the 
field consists of a myriad of parallel raised lines or rulings. To 
benefit students of this series an enlarged illustration accom- 
panies this description. 

This issue was probably made by someone outside the 
United States Mint, hence giving rise to Dr. Judd's comment 
regarding its genuineness. It is believed to be a private produc- 
tion from the mid-19th century. As such it has considerable 
appeal and curiosity value. 

From the collection of Harold P. New/in. 





1010 1870 Half dime. J-816. 19.8 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, 
with mottled gray toning. 

The obverse depicts Barber's Liberty seated design. The re- 



verse is from the regular die of the year. 
From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 
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1011 1871 Half dime. J-1 059. 1 9.2 grains. Silver. Choice Brilliant 

Proof. As close to perfection as we have ever seen for this 
issue. The obverse and reverse have iridescent toning com- 
posed of lilac, green and blue coloring with golden hints. 

The writer admits to a personal bias, but in his opinion this is 
one of the most beautiful of all half dimes or other denomina- 




1012 1871 Half dime. J-1068. 19.2 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse toning is a beautiful lilac and magenta combina- 
tion, and the reverse is gunmetal blue with hints of gold. A 
more beautiful example cannot be imagined. 

The design is an adaptation of the preceding incorporating a 
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tions (this design exists for other values as well) ever made. 
James B. Longacre's Indian princess design is used for the ob- 
verse. The field is without stars creating the cameo-like ef- 
fect. The reverse die is one of the Standard Silver series. 

From the Harold P. Newlin Collection. 




circle of stars around the obverse and using the regular die for 
the reverse. A little gem! 



From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 



Pattern Dimes 





1013 1863 10c J-326a. 24.9 grains. Copper and silver composi- 
tion. Plain edge. Choice Proof, with surfaces toned chestnut 
brown with gunmetal blue and magenta overtones. 

This issue, a fairly recent discovery, was unknown to early 
researchers in the pattern series. Abe Kosoff does not give an 
indication of its rarity but cites just one appearance of the 
piece: a specimen sold in 1976. 



This design was issued as an experiment for a coin intended 
to redeem fractional currency issues. As it turned out, frac- 
tional currency was not redeemed on a large scale until nearly 
a decade later. The obverse depicts a shield with an inverted 
wreath surrounding. The legend is divided to read EX- 
CHANGED FOR above and U.S. NOTES below the shield. The 
reverse inscription reads POSTAGE CURRENCY/1 0/CENTS/ 
1 863/ACT JULY 1 862. This coin appeals to the collector of 
fractional currency as well as to the dime specialist. 




1014 1863 10c J-327. 10.8 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

The design of this piece is identical to the preceding. The 



piece is remarkable as one of the earliest uses at the United 
States Mint of aluminum, which was then considered a semi- 
precious metal. 
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1015 1863 10c J-330. 28.2 grains. Tin alloy. (Note: this attribu- 
tion is tentative for the piece is not a close match in weight for 
either J-329 or 330, both of which are lightweight in compar- 
ison.) Brilliant Proof, with some light toning. This is one of the 
finest preserved specimens we have ever seen in tin alloy, 
simply because tin is a very chemically active metal and 
pieces struck in this substance tended to oxidize rapidly. 

The design of this is similar to the foregoing lot and was in- 
tended as a pattern or experimental piece for United States 
fractional currency. 



1019 1869 10c J-709. 30.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with 
deep gray and lilac toning. Some evidence of light striking is 
noted on the high points which is usual for this variety. This is 
caused by the design of the piece which called for too much 
metal movement. 

Another variety from the Standard Silver series. 




Rare 1868 J-645 Pattern Dime 




(See Color Photo) 

101 6 1868 10c J-645. 38.6 grains. Bronze. Proof, with some ton- 
ing and some flyspecks visible under magnification. 

This piece, which has an obverse similar to the preceding 
lot, but a differently designed reverse was also intended for 
the redemption of fractional currency. The present issue is 
notable for its rarity: the Judd reference estimates that three 
or fewer specimens are known to exist. 




1017 1869 10c J-696. 30.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with the 
most beautiful gray, lilac and blue toning one might ever hope 
to see. 

This is one of the multitudes of Standard Silver issues pro- 
duced at the Mint during this time. While the original intention 
was to experiment with a coinage of slightly less weight than 
the regular coinage, the series soon developed into a minting 
spree of grand proportions producing many different varieties 
struck in various metals and with different edge treatments 
directed toward the collectors' market. Today the Standard 
Silver series, which with die combination extends over a 
period of several years, represents the largest interrelated 
group within the pattern series. 



1 020 1 869 1 0c J-7 15. 36.4 grains. Bronze. Choice Brilliant Proof, 
with some lightly streaked and mottled toning. Some fly- 
specks are visible under magnification. What appear to be 
several light marks on the reverse are, in the opinion of the 
writer, planchet defects which appeared during the minting 
process and do not result from any later contact with the 
coin's surface. This specimen has a pristine surface, has 
never been cleaned, and is probably the finest known example 
of this issue, or certainly equal to it. 

The obverse consists of the Liberty seated motif but from 
an unfinished die without a date. The reverse has an inscrip- 
tion relating to the metal content of other strikings (9 parts 
silver and 1 part nickel) and the date 1869. The design was 
strictly an issue made experimentally to test the metallic com- 
position and was never intended for coinage. 

From Hase/tine 's 69 th sale. 




1021 1869 10c J-716. 45.6 grains. Koulz's alloy consisting of 
silver, nickel and copper. Choice Brilliant Proof, with some 
light toning. What appear to be minor hairlines in the field are, 
on closer examination, actually from the die and are found to 
be raised on the coin, unlike hairlines which would be 
grooved. These are a result of the die not being completely 
polished as the piece was specifically struck to test the alloy 
and there was no need to make it "pretty" for collectors. 

The obverse consists of the Liberty seated design of the 
time without a date. The reverse mentions the metallic com- 
position, silver, nickel and copper (abbreviated as shown by 
the accompanying illustration), with the date 1869 below. A 
very significant pattern from the standpoint of coinage alloys. 




1 01 8 1869 10c J-703. 30.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with gray 
and lilac toning. Another prize example. 

A variety of the Standard Silver coinage. 



1022 1 870 1 0c J-832. 37.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof with mot- 
tled gray, blue and magenta toning. A magnifying glass 
reveals a few field marks at the left obverse. All in all an at- 
tractive specimen of this issue. 

The obverse consists of Barber's conception of a new Lib- 
erty seated device. The reverse is from the regular die. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6 , 1882. 
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Pattern Twenty-Cent Pieces 




1023 1871 10c J-1074. 34.9 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. Deep 
gray and iridescent toning. A splendid coin. 

The obverse is Longacre's Indian princess design without 
stars in the obverse field, creating the cameo-like effect. This 
is one of the most beautiful designs among United States pat- 
tern coinage. The reverse is one of the Standard Silver dies. 

From the Newlin Collection. 




1024 1871 10c. J-1084. 39.9 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with 
beautiful gray and gunmetal blue toning on the obverse. The 
reverse is gunmetal blue with hints of lilac. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine the existence of a finer specimen. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 



Bailly Pattern Twenty-Cent Piece 



(See Color Photo) 

1027 1874 20c J-1354. 77.1 grains. Silver. Proof, with some 
hairlines in the fields. The obverse is toned an attractive gray 
with suggestions of magenta. The reverse is gray with mot- 
tled iridescent blue and gold. 

This design is one of the most significant of the twenty- 
cent denomination and was executed by Bailly. The obverse 
features Liberty seated on a globe, looking rather precarious. 
The abundances of commerce and agriculture are at the base. 
The reverse is somewhat similar to the regular issue except 
for minor details. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris; earlier from the 
Mint Cabinet. Apparently the curator of the Mint Cabinet ex- 
changed this piece with Maris for something needed in the 
Cabinet. 

Barber Pattern Twenty-Cent Piece 





Barber's "Washlady" Pattern Dime 




(See Color Photo) 

1025 1879 10c J-1584. 38.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse and reverse are toned a deep shade of gray with hints 
of blue and magenta. There are some planchet defects which 
we recommend the prospective bidder examine, and some 
evidence of light striking in the hair, as nearly always seen 
with this issue. In particular we mention a line which extends 
across the cheek of Liberty on the obverse. On the reverse 
there are some marks below the M in DIME. 

The obverse features Charles Barber's so-called "wash- 
lady" design. It acquired this inelegant appellation by virtue of 
the unkempt appearance of the hair when seen at a glance; 
actually, close scrutiny reveals the hair is elegantly coiffed. 

From W. Elliot Woodward , August 18, 1883. 




(See Color Photo) 

1028 1875 20c J-1392. 77.2 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned an attractive deep gray with suggestions of 
blue and yellow. The reverse is iridescent gunmetal blue and 
lilac. The obverse shows some lines in the field, but exam- 
ination under magnification suggests to the cataloguer that 
these were in the die, as a result of incomplete polishing, and 
were not caused after striking. 

The obverse depicts the head of Liberty as designed by 
William Barber. The reverse features a shield with the numeral 
20 emblazoned on it. This is one of the most attractive motifs 
of the pattern coinage for this denomination. 

From the Dr. Edward Maris Collection. 

Pattern Quarter Dollars 



1879 Morgan Pattern Dime 




(See Color Photo) 



1026 1879 10c J-1586. 38.5 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with 
beautiful toning. The obverse color is gray with hints of 
magenta and the reverse is deep gray with light golden over- 
tones. We have never seen a finer specimen. 

This is the famous "Morgan dime," so-called because of its 
similar appearance to the well-known Morgan silver dollar. As 
such it is one of the most desired of all the patterns of this 
denomination. The rarity recommends it as well: only about a 
half-dozen specimens are known to exist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 




1029 1865 25c J-426. 93.4 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
obverse has very light even toning (to be sure a few really 
minute flyspecks can be seen under magnification) and the 
reverse is toned a warm orange-copper and red. A very attrac- 
tive, pristine example of this issue. We have never seen a finer 
one. 

The obverse design is the regular Liberty seated motif used 
to coin Proofs of that year. The reverse has the motto IN GOD 
WE TRUST as regularly adopted in 1 866. The piece was prob- 
ably struck at the Mint later than the year indicated, most like- 
ly in the years 1 866-1 869. 
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1 030 1 866 25c J-537. 92.8 grains. Bronze. Proof but with minute 
ancient hairlines on the obverse. Apparently the piece was 
cleaned long ago, possibly in the previous century. The 
reverse has toned to a deep orange. There are numerous light 
flyspecks on the obverse and several oxidation marks on the 
reverse. 

From Edouard Frossard's 26th sale. 




1031 1869 25c J-722. 76.8 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
toning on the obverse is light gray with hint of magenta and 
gunmetal blue, especially around the border. The coloring on 
the reverse is mostly gray and gunmetal blue. A superb 
specimen. 

The obverse bears the head of Liberty wearing a cap deco- 
rated with three stars. The reverse is the Standard Silver die. 
This piece was part of the experimental series proposed for 
the redemption of fractional currency notes. 




1034 1870 25c. J-883. 95.9 grains. Silver. Proof. Held at arm's 
length the piece would qualify as Choice; however, on closer 
examination a glass reveals what seem to be some very 
minute hairlines in the obverse field. We are probably being 
ultra-conservative by mentioning these; however, we en- 
courage the prospective bidder to examine the piece. The 
toning on the obverse and reverse is mainly gold and gunmetal 
blue, with some subliminal traces of magenta. A very beauti- 
ful specimen. 

The obverse is a representation of Barber's Liberty seated 
motif and the reverse is the standard die for the year. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 




1035 1870 25c J-900. 84.2 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse toning is a kaleidoscope of iridescent colors including 
gunmetal blue, sea-green, magenta and gold. The reverse is a 
beautiful combination of lilac and gunmetal blue. A superb ex- 
ample. 

Another specimen in the extensive Standard Silver pattern 
series. 



Beautiful 1871 J-1090 Pattern Quarter Dollar 




1032 1869 25c J-728. 76.8 grains. Silver. Choice Proof, with 
beautiful toning — almost a duplicate to the preceding. 

This is another of the Standard Silver issues. The design for 
this piece differs only slightly from the preceding. 




1033 1869 25c J-734. 76.7 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. Very 
beautifully toned gray with overtones of magenta and gold on 
the obverse and lilac and gunmetal blue on the reverse. 

Another piece in the Standard Silver series. The Judd 
reference notes that fewer than a dozen exist. 




1036 1871 25c. J-1090. 92.2 grains. Silver. Proof. A glass 
reveals some lines and marks in the fields, although the at- 
tractive gold and blue iridescent toning disguises these quite 
well on the obverse. The reverse is an indescribably beautiful 
combination of lilac, heather and gunmetal blue making this 
piece one of the most stunningly pretty coins in this offering. 

The obverse features J. B. Longacre's Indian princess 
design, before the addition of the surrounding stars, and has a 
cameo-like appearance. The reverse is from the Standard 
Silver die. In this instance the obverse and reverse diameters 
are mismatched as the Standard Silver reverse die was for a 
smaller diameter coin. The result is an unusually wide rim 
bordering the reverse. 

From the New/in Collection. 




1037 1871 25c J-1099. 91.5 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse has mottled iridescent coloring, with blue, gold and 
magenta predominating. The reverse is a gorgeous gunmetal 
blue. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 
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Barber's 1879 "Washlady" Quarter 




1038 1879 25c J-1590. 96 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned gunmetal blue at the center with mottled 
magenta in the fields and at the borders. The reverse is a mix- 
ture of gunmetal blue and gray. Superb! 

This, Barber's so-called "Washlady" design, is one of the 
most desired of all pattern quarters. As noted in the descrip- 
tion of the related pattern dime, the term "washlady" is com- 




pletely inappropriate, as the hair is elegantly styled in the 
highest fashion and not the bedraggled mop one envisions on 
a washlady. Dr. Judd notes that fewer than a dozen speci- 
mens exist. The combination of beauty, rarity and popularity 
make this one of the most desired pieces among the offering 
of the Garrett Collection pattern quarters. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 



1879 Morgan Quarter 
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1 039 1879 25c J-1 593. 96.5 grains. Silver. Choice Brilliant Proof. 
A superb piece. Just the tiniest whisps of golden toning are 
beginning to be noticeable. 

This is the famous Morgan quarter, with an obverse design 



similar to the famous silver dollar motif known by his name. 
The reverse features a perched eagle. Dr. Judd notes that the 
piece is "high Rarity-7" which means that only four to six 
specimens are known to exist. A prize piece. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 
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Pattern Half Dollar 



Extremely Rare 1877 Pattern Half Dollar 




1 040 1 877 50c J-1 51 9. 1 75 grains. Copper, silver plated. Choice 
Proof, with matte surfaces, probably as a result of the plating 
process. 

This piece appeared in our November 1 979 Garrett Collec- 
tion sale, where it was described as J- 1 5 1 8. According to the 
listing in the Judd book J-1 51 8, struck in silver, rates as 
Rarity-8, with the only known specimen being that in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Following a suggestion from 
Rogers Fred, Jr. the well-known numismatist, we re-exam- 
ined the piece and now have attributed it as copper or bronze, 
which has been silver-plated, rather than silver. The practice 
of silver-plating and gold-plating pattern coins was not un- 
common at the Mint during this era and this piece probably 
received its silver-plating at the Mint at the time of issue. The 
only indication of this difference in composition is the weight 



of 1 75 grains which is about 1 0 grains less than the normal 
weight of contemporary issues. 

The obverse depicts the head of Liberty as designed by 
George T. Morgan, identical to that found on the famous 
Morgan silver dollar. Surrounding the central portrait are a 
beaded circle, the legend E PLURIBUS UNUM and the date. 
The reverse shows a well-balanced eagle on a spade-shaped 
shield. Dr. Judd notes fewer than a dozen specimens are 
known to exist of this issue. Here is a superb specimen of this 
elusive issue. 

From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. The piece was 
sold to T. Harrison Garrett as silver in this transaction and has 
since remained misattributed in the Garrett records, and cited 
in the Judd book as well as other records, as an example of 
J-1 51 8. 



Pattern Silver Dollars 



1865 Transitional Pattern Dollar 




( See Color Photo) 



1041 1865 $1 J-435. 404.4 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. Light 
golden natural toning on the obverse and reverse. The obverse 
is further highlighted by blue, green and yellow around the 
border in the upper section. 



This is one of the famous transitional patterns with the 
obverse and reverse design as adopted in 1 866 with the mot- 
to IN GOD WE TRUST. One of the most popular issues in the 
dollar series. 
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1 042 1 866 $ 1 J-541 . 365.5 grains. Bronze. Proof, choice save for 
some discoloration spots on the reverse and a spot on the 
obverse rim. The obverse is toned a deep orange-claret hue. 
The reverse is deep brown with traces of blue. 

This is a bronze striking from the regular 1866 Proof dies. 




Dr. Judd notes that fewer than a dozen are extant, and Abe 
Kosoff was unable to locate any recent sale records. 



From the A u lick Collection. 



1870 J-1009 Pattern Dollar 





(See Color Photo) 



1043 1870 $1 J-1003. 409.3 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. A 
superb specimen. The obverse is toned a deep gray with 
mottled gunmetal blue and magenta hues. The merest whis- 
per of an edge mark occurs opposite the fourth star and is 
hardly noticeable. The reverse is gray and lilac at the center 
changing to magenta and gunmetal blue at the border. We 



doubt if a finer example could possibly exist. 

The obverse is Barber's representation of the Liberty seated 
design. The reverse is from the regular Proof die of the year. 

From Edouard Frossard, May 6, 1882. 



Indian Princess Pattern Dollar 




1044 1870 $1 J-1009. 396 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is medium gray with hints of magenta. The reverse is 
gray at the center with gunmetal blue around the border. A 
superb piece. 

This is James B. Longacre's beautiful Indian princess design 



issued posthumously (Longacre died in 1869). The artist's 
name appears as LONGACRE in the field below the base. This 
is one of the most beautiful pattern designs ever conceived. 
The reverse is from the Standard Silver die. 

From the Harold P. Newlin Collection. 
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1870 J-1015 Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1045 1870 $1 J-1015. 408.3 grains. Silver. Brilliant Proof. Some 
very minor marks are noticeable on the obverse; still, the 
piece is far above average and exceeds the Judd plate coin, 
which appears to have been severely cleaned, by a fair 
margin. 



The obverse is Longacre's beautiful Indian princess design 
with his signature at the lower right. The reverse is from the 
regular Proof die of the year. 

From George W. Cogan, March 17,1 883. 



Superb 1871 Longacre Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo ) 



1046 1871 $1 J-1121. 407.3 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned a medium gray with hints of gunmetal blue 
and magenta. The reverse is primarily lilac at the center 
changing to gunmetal blue around the border. 

This is another instance of Longacre's beautiful Indian 
princess design, only this rendition does not have stars on the 
obverse and thus the piece has the appealing cameo-like ap- 



pearance. At the lower right, the artist's initial's J.B.L. appear 
in place of his surname. The reverse is from a Standard Silver 
die. Here is most certainly one of the most beautiful of all pat- 
tern silver dollars. The rarity of the piece — fewer than a dozen 
are known — further enhances its aura. 

From the collection of Flarold P. Newlin. 



1871 Indian Princess Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1047 1871 $1 J-1148. 376.3 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is lightly toned to an orange hue. A deeper shade 
highlights the reverse which is predominately claret. A su- 
perb, pristine specimen which has never been cleaned and as 
such it is a great rarity. 

The obverse features Longacre's Indian princess design 



with stars surrounding the central motif. The reverse was 
struck from the regular Proof die of the year. Very rare; 
seldom offered for sale, this piece is much sought by collec- 
tors of this series. 

From Hase/tine's 65th sale. 
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Rare 1876 Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1048 1876 $1 J-1463. 400.8 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
toning on the obverse is a deep orange offset with hints of 
blue. The reverse is an even deeper shade of orange overlaid 
with gunmetal blue and golden highlights. A pristine piece 
which has never been cleaned or otherwise treated (mis- 
treated). 

The profile on the obverse is of a young lady wearing a cor- 
onet inscribed LIBERTY, with stars before and behind the 
head. IN GOD WE TRUST is over the head and the date 1 876 
appears below. The reverse is a simple open wreath with the 
appropriate inscription for value and displaying the E PLURI- 
BUS UNUM motto. 

1876 pattern dollars of any design are the "rarest of the 
rare" in the pattern series. Only at widely spaced intervals do 



examples of any variety come into the market. The efforts of 
Abe Kosoff, who has provided rarity and pricing information 
for recent editions of the Judd reference, located only three 
specimens with certainty, with only an unconfirmed rumor of 
a fourth, as enumerated below: 

The Garrett Collection specimen offered herewith; 

The King Farouk piece, which is presumably cleaned as 
were the other copper pattern pieces in this collection; 

The example which was offered in the auction sale held at 
the 1952 American Numismatic Association convention. 

Here is a prize coin which may not appear on the market 
again for many, many decades, thus making this a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to acquire this issue. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



Rare 1877 Pattern Dollar 




1049 1877 $1 J-1544. 400.4 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
surfaces have toned a dull orange with overtones of brown. 
Some minor green-gray areas of oxidation occur on the re- 
verse. Another of the pristine examples from this collection 
which have never been subjected to cleaning or treating. 

The obverse features the head of Liberty wearing a coronet. 



The hair ribbon falls behind. The reverse bears inscriptions, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. All pattern dollars of 
1 877 are extreme rarities with a span of many years between 
offerings not being unusual. Another very important opportu- 
nity to obtain one of these elusive piece. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 
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1050 



1051 



1052 



1878 Morgan Dollar Pattern 




1878 $1 J-1550. 41 1.7 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned gray with mottled golden and gunmetal blue 
while the reverse is flecked predominately light gray with 
traces of gold and magenta. A simply superb specimen. It is 
inconceivable that a finer one could exist. 

This coin is a close relative of the 1 878 dollar adopted for 
circulation. There are very minor differences, the most 



notable being the branch extending from the eagle's talons on 
the left side of the reverse: it has just three leaves. The cur- 
rent strong popularity of the Morgan dollar has caused many 
numismatists to inquire into the origins of the design and has 
caused the pattern dollars of 1 878 and the immediately pre- 
ceding years to be eminently desirable. A number of die vari- 
eties (the Judd book mentions at least three) were made of 
the J-1 550 pattern. 



William Barber's 1878 Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1 878 $ 1 J-1 554. 41 2 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The deep 
gray toning on the obverse is spiced with nuances of blue, 
gold and magenta. Some very light, old hairlines can be seen 
under magnification but do not measurably detract from the 
appearance. The reverse is a splendid lilac and magenta hue at 
the center changing to gunmetal blue at the borders. 

This design, executed by William Barber, was one of several 



patterns produced in 1 878 when the Mint was looking for a 
substitute for George T. Morgan's design, which had been 
hurriedly prepared and was almost universally disliked by Mint 
officials as well as by the public. 



From the Chapman brothers auction of March 20, 1883. 




1878 $1 J-1 558. 257.5 grains. Goloid composition. Choice 
Brilliant Proof. A very light golden toning is just beginning to 
show. 

This coin, William Barber's design, was one of a series of 
metallic experiments. According to Dr. Judd the piece should 
weigh 258 grains. The weight of 257.5 grains indicates that 



this is actually struck in goloid, a composition of 10% alloy 
and 90% precious metals divided into one part gold and 24- 
parts silver. The thought was that by adding gold the intrinsic 
value of the piece would remain high while the overall weight 
and size could be decreased for convenience. This is one of 
the most interesting metallic experiments conducted by the 
Mint. 
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Rare J-1565 Pattern Dollar 




1053 1878 $1 J-1565. 342.8 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is nearly brilliant with just the most subtle light ton- 
ing. The reverse has toned slightly more than the obverse and 
is a rich orange hue. A superb, pristine piece which has never 
been cleaned. 

This piece is George T. Morgan's famous Liberty head de- 
sign, the same as used for the silver dollars of this year, using 




the obverse in combination with Charles Barber's reverse de- 
sign of a perched eagle. Dr. Judd notes that just two or three 
specimens are known to exist of this die combination which is 
only known in bronze. Abe Kosoff was unable to locate any 
recent sale records. One of the foremost prizes in the Garrett 
Collection of pattern dollars. 

From the Maris Collection. 



Barber's Famous 




1 054 1 879 $ 1 J-1 603. 411.3 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. A few 
minor lines are visible in the obverse field when viewed with a 
hand-glass but do not detract from the overall appearance. 
The obverse is toned a deep gray enhanced with an unusual 
combination of magenta and sea-green. The reverse is lilac at 
the center blending to pure gunmetal blue at the borders. A 
breathtakingly colorful coin; very beautiful. 



'Washlady" Dollar 




This is Barber's famous "washlady" design. The quarter 
and dime counterparts to this dollar are offered earlier in the 
present sale. One of the most famous and most desired pat- 
terns of this denomination. 



From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 



1879 J-1 605 Pattern $1 




1055 1879 $1 J-1 605. 412 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse toning is gray with hints of magenta and blue; the re- 
verse is nearly fully blue with traces of lilac and gold. Stun- 
ningly beautiful. 

This design by William Barber is one of several attempts to 
provide a more satisfactory design for the silver dollar than 
that prepared by the young and relatively inexperienced en- 
graver George T. Morgan. The obverse shows an attractive 
woman with her hair loosely gathered in a bun. LIBERTY ap- 
pears in small letters on a tiara. The letters in IN GOD WE 
TRUST and the numerals in the date are very small. The 




reverse depicts a small eagle perched on a branch surrounded 
by a delicately executed wreath. The letters of the legends 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, E PLURIBUS UNUM and ONE 
DOLLAR are of three different sizes, hardly an artistic arrange- 
ment. These three sizes are all larger than the small size used 
on the obverse for IN GOD WE TRUST. From a design consis- 
tency viewpoint it is easy to see why such a piece did not 
receive serious consideration. From today's numismatic point 
of view the piece is exceedingly rare; even rarer than Barber's 
famous "washlady" dollar. It is our estimate that just about a 
half-dozen specimens are extant. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 
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Magnificent 1879 "Schoolgirl" Pattern Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 



1056 1879 $1 J-1608. 412 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned gray with mottled gold and green borders. 
The reverse is lilac at the center changing to gunmetal blue at 
the borders. We have never seen a finer specimen of the 
1879 Schoolgirl dollar among the approximately half-dozen 
we have handled during the past quarter century. For some 
reason, nearly all known specimens, which according to Dr. 
Judd are only four to six altogether, have been cleaned. The 
present example is a beautiful exception. 

This is George T. Morgan's elegant "Schoolgirl" design. 



The obverse features a young girl of pleasing countenance 
with flowing tresses. The reverse shows a perched eagle 
which was adapted from an 1877 half dollar design. This 
basic eagle motif was resurrected years later in 1915 when it 
was used as the reverse design for the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition quarter eagle. Of all pattern silver dollar 
designs, the "Schoolgirl" ranks high in the esteem of collec- 
tors. Here is one of the most important opportunities among 
the Garrett pattern coins. 

From W. Elliot Woodward , August 18, 1883. 
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1059 1879 $1 J-1620. 99 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A superb specimen of this issue. Just a few hints of 
light gray toning are beginning to form. This piece is either the 
finest known or equal to it. 

The obverse and reverse are both Barber's metric design. 
This particular piece is a trial striking in aluminum. Dr. Judd 
notes that fewer than a dozen are known. No recent sale 
records are reported. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



1879 Morgan/Barber Pattern $1 




(See Color Photo) 

1057 1879 $1 J-1613. 412.6 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
color of the obverse is a beautiful lilac and gunmetal blue; the 
reverse is lilac at the center fading toward gunmetal blue and 
gold at the borders. A splendid piece. 

The obverse is the regular silver dollar die by Morgan. The 
reverse is by Barber and depicts a large perched eagle with IN 
GOD WE TRUST above. The Judd reference notes fewer than 
a dozen specimens exist. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 



1879 J-1615 Pattern Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

1058 1879 $1 J-1615. 411.4 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. The 
toning on the obverse and reverse is primarily gunmetal blue 
with shades of gray and gold. A truly superb example of this 
issue. 

The obverse die is the regular design by Morgan as used on 
Proof dollars of this year. The reverse is the Barber design of a 
perched eagle with E PLURIBUS UNUM in a curve above. This 
particular reverse is elusive, for it was not combined with any 
other obverse. Dr. Judd notes that fewer than a dozen 
specimens exist of this combination. 

From W. Elliot Woodward, August 18, 1883. 



1879 Aluminum Pattern Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 



1879 J-1624 Pattern Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

1060 1879 $1 J-1624. 99.6 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof, save for a planchet defect near the center of the ob- 
verse which has become the site of a small oxidation area. 
Otherwise the coin is pristine. 

The obverse features a pattern design by George T. Mor- 
gan. Aware of the criticism leveled toward his silver dollar 
design of the previous year, Morgan produced several illustri- 
ous pattern dollar designs as proposed substitutes, including 
the aforementioned "Schoolgirl" design as well as the design 
offered here. The reverse has a metric inscription. This partic- 
ular variety is listed as Rarity-7 by Dr. Judd. Abe Kosoff, who 
has up-dated each edition of the Judd reference, was unable 
to locate any recent sale records. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



1879 J-1629 Pattern Dollar 



(See Color Photo) 

1061 1879 $1 J-1629. 54.8 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A pristine example. 

This piece presents William Barber's design for a metric 
coinage. The metric coinage of this era combined two con- 
cepts. First, the weight was stated in grams rather than 
grains, and second, the pieces were an alloy of goloid which, 
as noted earlier, was a mixture of silver and gold with copper 
as an alloy. The present piece is a die striking in aluminum. Dr. 
Judd assigns this issue a Rarity-7, which means fewer than a 
dozen are known to exist. Abe Kosoff's research did not 
locate any recent sale records. The several aluminum patterns 
offered in this section are all extreme rarities and represent a 
remarkable opportunity for the specialist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 
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1880 J-1647 Pattern Dollar 



1879 Goloid Metric Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1062 1879 $1 J-1631. 217.2 grains. Goloid alloy. Choice Proof, 
with the merest hint of light gray toning. A superb, magnifi- 
cent example of this highly prized issue. 

The obverse is by George T. Morgan and features the head 
of Liberty with tightly coiled hair, a design somewhat similar 
to the $4 gold Stella of this same year. The reverse bears the 
metric inscription. This piece is struck in goloid metal com- 
posed of the proportions stated in the legend inscribed on the 
reverse. The motto DEO EST GLORIA ("God is glorious") is 
the same as that found on the Stella issue. The cameo-like ap- 
pearance and striking beauty of this issue has made it a favor- 
ite. Dr. Judd states that fewer than a dozen specimens are 
known to exist of this issue. Theoretically, it would be impos- 
sible for a specimen to surpass this one in condition; indeed, 
of the several specimens we have handled over the past dec- 
ades this is by far the finest. A rare prize. 

Provenance is not known; probably obtained by T. Harrison 
Garrett shortly after the time of issue. 



1879 Aluminum Metric-style Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1063 1879 $1 J-1633. 55.4 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A superb specimen of this issue. As is true of the few 
other specimens we have seen of this issue, the aluminum 
planchet gained a flaky surface during the rolling process, 
with the result that some planchet flaking is evident today. In 
this present specimen no pieces are missing from the coin. 
This is undoubtedly the finest known example or equal to it. 

The design is by George T. Morgan, as is that of the forego- 
ing lot, but this pattern is struck in aluminum. Dr. Judd notes 
that fewer than a dozen specimens are known to exist. Abe 
Kosoff notes that no specimens have been offered recently. 
Another landmark issue. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 




(See Color Photo) 



1064 1880 $1 J-1647. 100 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A superb example. 

An aluminum striking of Barber's design for metric coinage. 
According to Dr. Judd just three specimens exist: one is the 
present Garrett example; the second was sold by us as a part 
of the Maj. Lenox R. Lohr Collection; the third is noted as hav- 
ing a pedigree from Waldo C. Newcomer, to F. C. C. Boyd, to 
Abe Kosoff, to King Farouk, to Edwin Hydeman, and back to 
Abe Kosoff. Another outstanding opportunity for the pattern 
specialist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



1880 J-1650 Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

1065 1880 $1 J-1650. 99.6 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof, with a few trivial oxidation areas. Nevertheless it is the 
finest we have ever seen of this exceedingly rare issue. 

The obverse is George T. Morgan's design for a pattern 
dollar as also used in the preceding year (see J-1622 and 
others of 1879). The reverse bears the metric inscription. 
Here is another major rarity. The Judd reference notes just 
two specimens are known. The first listed was the piece from 
the Virgil Brand Collection, which later went to King Farouk. 
The second is the specimen from the collection of William W. 
Woodin, which went to F. C. C. Boyd, to Abe Kosoff, to Maj. 
Lenox R. Lohr, and then to Bowers & Ruddy Galleries. This 
specimen is not mentioned in the Judd reference and repre- 
sents the third known specimen. Another remarkable oppor- 
tunity for the specialist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Mans. 



"U. S. PATTERNS" 

The reference, "United States Patterns," by Dr. J. 
Hewitt Judd, with revisions and pricing by Abe Kosoff, 
is a vital part of every numismatist's library. Copies of 
this hardbound, profusely-illustrated volume are 
available from us for $17.95 postpaid, attributions in 
the present catalogue are made to the Judd Numbers. 
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1880 J-1653 Pattern Dollar 
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1068 1872 Trade $1 J-1214. 420 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse toning is mottled gray, gold and lilac. The reverse 
is gray and gold at the center changing to magenta and gun- 
metal blue at the border. A simply gorgeous example. 

The obverse is J. B. Longacre's Indian princess design as 
executed by Barber. The reverse is significant in that it bears 
the COMMERCIAL DOLLAR legend. This terminology was 
never used for regular coinage, and when production for cir- 
culation commenced the "trade dollar" nomenclature was 
adopted. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 




(See Color Photo) 



1873 J-1276 Pattern Trade Dollar 



1066 1880 $1 J-1653. 55.2 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A superb example. 

An aluminum impression of the Barber design for the goloid 
metric dollar. Exceedingly rare. The Judd reference notes that 
just three specimens are known to exist, to which the present 
specimen can be added for a total of four. Certainly none 
could exceed the quality of this piece. Another extremely im- 
portant opportunity for the pattern specialist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Mans. 



1880 J-1656 Pattern Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 




(See Color Photo) 



1069 1873 Trade $1 J-1276. 419.7 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse is a mottled sea-green and gray color combina- 
tion; the sea-green predominates when the piece is held at a 
reflective angle. The reverse is lilac at the center changing to 
mottled gunmetal blue at the borders. An outstanding speci- 
men which is unsurpassable in quality. 

The obverse depicts the head of Liberty wearing a coronet. 
The proportions are delicate and overall the aspect pleasing. 
The reverse bears appropriate inscriptions and a wreath. 

From Sampson's sale of February 16-17, 1 882. 



1067 1880 $1 J-1656. 54 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A specimen which is of superb quality, like the other 
aluminum issues in this section of the Garrett Collection sale. 

This is an aluminum striking of Morgan's design for the gol- 
oid metric dollar. It is the 1880 equivalent of Lot 1062 of- 
fered earlier in this catalogue. The Judd reference notes that 
just three specimens are known to exist, to which the present 
piece can be offered making a fourth. None of these speci- 
mens could exceed the present piece for quality. Again, a 
marvelous opportunity for the pattern specialist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris. 



Pattern Trade Dollars 



1872 Commercial Dollar Pattern 




(See Color Photo) 



Bailly Pattern Trade Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 

1070 1873 Trade $1 J-1281. 420 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse is covered by mottled gray toning mingled with 
sea-green and gold. The center reverse is lilac, shading to ma- 
genta and then gunmetal blue as it progresses towards the 
border. Some areas of light striking occur on the center of the 
eagle but this is normal for this issue (cf. the Judd plate coin 
as an example of this characteristic). It is doubtful whether a 
finer specimen does or could exist. 

The obverse is the Bailly design with a compact head of Lib- 
erty. The central reverse feature is a standing eagle holding a 
shield and is somewhat similar to the style seen on the Ama- 
zonian coinage of 1872. 

From Sampson's sale of February 16-17, 1 882. 
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Bailly's Seated Trade Dollar Design 



(See Color Photo) 

1071 1873 Trade $1 J-1315. 419.7 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse is a deep gray with traces of mottled gunmetal 
blue. The reverse is mottled lilac, gunmetal blue and gold. A 
splendid piece. 

The obverse features Bailly's design of Liberty seated on a 
globe with the abundances of commerce and agriculture dis- 
played before and behind her. The reverse shows an eagle 
perched on a shield. 

From Sampson's sale of February 16-17, 1 882. 



1873 J-1322 Pattern Trade Dollar 




(See Color Photo) 



1072 1873 Trade $1 J-1322. 420 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse is a deep gray with mottled gunmetal blue and 
lilac toning. The reverse is similarly toned. (It is interesting to 
note how the trade dollar patterns in this section, which have 
been kept together in the Garrett Collection for nearly a cen- 
tury, are all almost identically toned). 

The obverse design features Liberty seated on a bale of cot- 
ton, a motif somewhat similar to the regular design except 
that the ocean extends further to the left. The reverse shows 
a small perched eagle. 

From Sampson 's sale of February 16-17, 1 882. 





1875 Commercial Dollar Pattern 




1073 1875 Trade $1 J-1423. 420 grains. Silver. Choice Proof. 
The obverse has mottled gray toning with traces of sea-green. 
The reverse has lilac and gold at the center, with tinges of 
gunmetal blue at the border. A very attractive example. 

The obverse depicts Liberty seated at the seashore. In the 
sea is a steamship of the era with auxiliary sails. The execu- 
tion of this represents one of the most interesting die blunders 
of the era. The ship, which is moving from left to right, has the 
sails billowing toward the right indicating that the wind is 
blowing faster than the ship is traveling. At the same time the 
smoke from the smokestack is streaming against the wind 



(from right to left)! The reverse is the COMMERCIAL DOLLAR 
die of 1872. Its use at this late date was probably intended 
simply to create a rarity for sale to collectors. So far as is 
known, there was no serious contemplation that the Trade 
Dollar would be renamed the Commercial Dollar in 1 875. The 
Judd reference notes that just six specimens were struck. Of 
this number, none could surpass the present in quality. Also, 
there is a possibility some may have been lost, strayed or stol- 
en in the interval. Certainly this represents one of the most im- 
portant dollar-size pattern coins in this entire Garrett offering. 

From the collection of Harold P. Newlin. 
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Pattern Gold Dollars 



1836 J-67 Struck in Gold 







(See Color Photo) 



1074 1836 Gold $1 J-67. 25.7 grains. Struck in gold. Brilliant 
Proof, with just the merest trace of friction. Most cataloguers 
would probably grade this piece as fully choice. In any event it 
is certainly an attractive piece and represents one of the finest 
known examples. 



The obverse depicts a Liberty cap with resplendent rays as 
also used in the same year for a medal commemorating the 
first steam coinage. The reverse bears the denomination 
within a circular palm branch. 

From Sampson's sale of February 16-17, 1882. 



1 849 Longacre Pattern Gold Dollar 







(See Color Photo) 



1075 1849 Gold $1 J- 1 16. 19.2 grains. Silver, gold plated (as 
issued). Proof, fully brilliant but with some minor friction. 
Probably the finest known example of this issue. 

This is one of the most significant numismatic items in the 
present sale. The piece is described by Judd as being person- 
ally engraved by Longacre. Each coin was made from a metal 
blank and was cut by hand as a watch maker or jeweler would 
do; thus, no two specimens are precisely alike. As an example 
of the actual personal artistry of James B. Longacre, one of 
the Mint's most famous engravers, this piece has command- 
ing significance. The obverse bears the legend U. STATES OF 



AMERICA, a wreath (circular in design but with two stems 
crossing in the manner of an open wreath) and in the center a 
square hole. The reverse bears the inscription 1 . DOLLAR, 
and the date 1849 with stars surrounding. 

The Judd reference notes that just three specimens are 
known to exist, one of which is impounded in a museum. The 
significance of this piece to the pattern or gold specialist can- 
not be overstated. 

From the celebrated collection of Charles I. Bushnell, sold 
by the Chapman brothers in 1882. 




1076 1852 Gold $1 J-140(?). 21.8 grains. The attribution of this 
piece is uncertain. The weight indicates that it is not gold but 
the precise alloy is undeterminable. It may be silver (J-1 38) or 
some other metal. Over the original metal is gold-plating 
which has been eaten away in a few spots by testing by 
scraping or possibly acid. In addition scraping shows on the 
edge. Although the piece can be graded as AU, the plating, 
damage and other aspects of this coin's appearance prevent 
us from positively authenticating it. For this reason the piece 
is offered subject to the buyer's own appraisal in this regard. 



We request that prospective bidders examine this piece prior 
to bidding in the sale. 

The obverse design is an annular piece of metal with the ab- 
breviation USA (without periods) and the date 1852 below. 
The reverse is a continuous wreath. This pattern is one of sev- 
eral efforts at making a gold dollar larger in diameter by having 
a center opening. 

From the collection of Professor Anthon, one of the most 
highly regarded numismatists of the late 1 9th century. 
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1852 J-141 Struck in Gold 




(See Color Photo) 



1077 1852 Gold $1 J-141. 32.1 grains. Struck in gold. Choice 
Brilliant Proof. Some minor areas lack brilliance due to the 
method of striking. Possibly this qualifies as the finest known 
example of this issue, and if not, it is certainly equal to it. We 
have never seen a nicer one. 

The obverse consists of the abbreviation USA with the 



date 1852 below. The reverse has DOLLAR above and a 
wreath below. A numerical designation is not used. 

The Judd reference notes that just four to six specimens are 
known to exist. 

From the Aulick Collection. 



1852 J-1 45 Struck in Gold 




(See Color Photo) 



1078 1852 Gold $1 J-145. 25.5 grains. Struck in gold. Choice 
Brilliant Proof. A superb specimen of one of the most signifi- 
cant patterns in the gold series. 

The obverse has the legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



with the date below. The opening at the center is bordered by 
a fancy design. The reverse consists of DOLLAR above and a 
wreath below. 

From the Anthon Collection. 




1079 1859 Gold $1 J-256. 15.6 grains. Bronze. Choice AU-55, 
slightly bent. Traces of proof like surface with bright copper 
color fading to brown in areas. 

This piece, which has been catalogued as "the Paquet de- 
sign," is believed by many (including this cataloguer) not to 
be a regular mint issue but to be a product made outside of the 
Mint. This possibility is mentioned as a footnote to the Judd 
description; accordingly, we do not represent this piece to be 
a mint product. What is its true origin? There are two theories: 
first, it may be a base metal imitation, or counterfeit; second. 



it may be a privately-produced pattern intended for purpose of 
soliciting a contract coinage, which was the tactic employed 
in 1 879 with the famous "two-headed Morgan dollar" and on 
other occasions; or perhaps it was a sample of workmanship 
submitted by an outside engraver. We offer this piece as a 
numismatic curiosity, not as an authentic United States pat- 
tern coin. 

From the Dohrmann Collection, where it was considered to 
be a genuine specimen. 
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Pattern Quarter Eagle 




1080 1861 $2.50 J-282. 34 grains. Bronze. Proof. Some friction 
in the fields. Toned a deep copper color. 

This is a striking in bronze from the regular Proof dies of the 
year. 



Pattern Three-Dollar Gold Piece 



1872 Barber Pattern $3 




(See Color Photo) 



1081 1872 $3 J-1237. 17.4 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

The obverse is Barber's design for a compatible coinage. 
The same design was used for other gold denomination pat- 
terns of this date. The reverse design is a standing eagle 
holding a shield similar to that used on the Amazonian coinage 
produced at this same time. 

The Judd reference notes that only two or three specimens 
are known to exist. A very important opportunity. 



Pattern Half Eagles 



Barclay Pattern $5 




(See Color Photo) 

1082 1860 $5 J-272. 64.9 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. The 
obverse is toned a light orange color with hints of brown and 
red. The reverse is a dusky orange. 



This design, bearing a head of Liberty in the style which 
would later be used for the Standard Silver coinage ( 1 869, for 
example), is on a large, thin planchet. The purpose, as out- 
lined in detail in the Judd reference, was to make a gold piece 
which was very thin, thereby preventing the removal of metal 
from the interior via the edge. This is one of the most interest- 
ing issues from a numismatic viewpoint. 

From Sampson 's sale of February 16-17 , 1 882. 



1865 Transitional Half Eagle 




(See Color Photo) 



1083 1865 $5 J-446. 75.4 grains. Bronze. Proof. The obverse is 
mostly brilliant. Some tiny marks are visible as are some fly- 
specks of oxidation areas. The reverse is toned a dusky 
orange and magenta. 

The obverse and reverse designs are similar to the regular 
issue except for the addition of the motto IN GOD WE TRUST, 
a style which was officially adopted a year later, 1866. As 
such, this is an important bronze striking of a significant tran- 
sitional issue. Exceedingly rare. 

From the Bradbury Collection. 



Nearly Unique Pattern $5 




(See Color Photo) 



1084 1867 $5 J-601. 86.1 grains. Nickel composition. Choice 
Brilliant Proof. Some light areas of toning. Not fully brilliant, as 
struck, due to the hardness of the nickel alloy. Also, both the 
obverse and reverse dies are incompletely finished and under 
magnification the surface shows a myriad of raised lines. 

The obverse is similar in design to the contemporary nickel 
three-cent piece design, but with the word LIBERTY over a 
star in the coronet. The reverse is of the half eagle of the era. 

This is another hors d'oeuvre from the era of "fun and 
games" at the Mint. It was probably made to provide a rarity 
for a privileged Mint official. The Judd book notes that just 
two specimens are known to exist, one of them being the 
piece offered here. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby, the source for 
many rarities of this era which were later obtained by T. Har- 
rison Garrett for his collection. 
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Paquet's International $5 





(See Color Photo) 



1085 1868 $5 J-659. 28.3 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. 

Anthony C. Paquet's design for International $5 gold piece 
which would be convertible into 25 francs. This idea, which 
surfaced in several forms during the last century, was never 



adopted. First, international exchange tended to fluctuate, 
and second, as the main purpose for gold coinage at the time 
was indigenous distribution, there was no particular reason to 
put foreign currency equivalents on them. 

From Hase/tine's 67th sale. 



Unique 1869 Pattern $5 





(See Color Photo) 



1086 1869 $5 J-778. 67 grains. Brass. Brilliant Proof, with light 
coppery toning in areas. Not in full brilliance on the reverse 
due to striking. 

The obverse depicts the head of Liberty somewhat similar 
to that used for the contemporary nickel three-cent piece but 
with a star on the coronet below the word LIBERTY. The re- 
verse is the regular half eagle die of the pre-1 866 era. 

This piece was made specifically to create a rarity for col- 
lectors, possibly in the date indicated. It is significant for a 
number of reasons. First, the illogical die combination of the 
obverse of a nickel five-cent pattern (cf. J-683 and other 
issues) with the reverse of a half eagle serves no numismatic 
purpose. Second, the half eagle reverse is incorrect for the 
period — it should have the motto IN GOD WE TRUST. This 
serves to illustrate the fact that in 1 869, when it is believed 
this piece was made, the Mint had dies of earlier styles on 



hand. Third, the dies were misaligned with both the obverse 
and reverse being aligned the same direction rather than the 
customary praclice of 1 80° opposite. Fourth, the metal used 
for the striking is brass, a metal only infrequently employed at 
the Mint during this period. 

Whatever the purpose of the piece may have been, the coin 
is indisputably important to us today. The Judd reference 
notes that this coin is unique, only one specimen is known to 
exist. How many times in your life will you have the chance to 
bid for a United States coin of which no other example is 
represented in any collection? Truly this is a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. It is a shame 
that Crosby , who wrote extensively during this period, did not 
reveal the circumstances under which many of his pattern 
rarities were produced, if indeed even he knew. Certainly he 
must have suspected. 



Pattern 




1087 1861 $10 J-285. 146.5 grains. Bronze. Choice Bronzed 
Proof. A few microscopic specks are visible under magnifica- 
tion. 

The obverse is from the regular eagle die of this year. The 



Eagles 




reverse is similar to the regular style except that it includes 
the proposed motto GOD OUR TRUST added on a ribbon 
above the eagle. 

From the Dohrmann Collection. 
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1088 



Possibly Unique J-349 $10 Struck in Gold 




1863 $10 J-349. 257.6 grains. Struck in gold. Brilliant 
Proof, with some very light friction. 

The obverse is the regular Proof eagle die of this year. The 
reverse is similar to the regular issue but with the addition of 
the proposed motto GOD OUR TRUST on a ribbon above the 
eagle. 



Listed in the Judd reference as possibly unique, only one 
specimen known to exist. Added to the ultimate rarity of this 
coin is its status as a gold pattern actually struck in gold. A 
landmark opportunity. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from W. Elliot Woodward's 
69th sale; earlier in the Ely , Dohrmann and Cohen collections. 
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Possibly Unique 1 863 J-351 $10 

Struck in Gold 







(See Color Photo) 



1089 1863 $10 J-351. 258.5 grains. Struck in gold. Brilliant 
Proof, with some very light friction. Virtually a twin to the 
preceding. 

The obverse is from the regular eagle die of the year. The 
reverse is similar to the regular issue except for the addition of 
the proposed motto GOD OUR TRUST in the field in this in- 



stance instead of on a ribbon like the others. 

The Judd reference notes that the coin is possibly unique, 
only one specimen is known to exist. An exceedingly impor- 
tant opportunity for the American gold coin specialist. 

From Woodward's 69th sale; earlier from the Ely, Dohr- 
mann and Cohen collections. 
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1865 J-450 Pattern $10 



(See Color Photo) 

1090 1865 $10 J-450. 142.6 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof, but 
with some minor flyspecks on the obverse, which has a deep 
orange coloring. The reverse is a dusky orange and magenta 
combination. 

The obverse is from the regular eagle die of the year. The 
reverse displays the motto IN GOD WE TRUST as regularly 
adopted the following year, 1866. A very important transi- 
tional issue. The Judd reference notes that fewer than a 
dozen are known, and cites the specific knowledge of the ex- 
istence of just one piece. 

From the Bradbury Collection. 



1868 J-663 $10 




(See Color Photo) 



1091 1868 $10 J-663. 39.8 grains. Aluminum. Choice Brilliant 
Proof. A few minor marks are scarcely worthy of notice. A su- 
perb appearing piece. 

The obverse features the head of Liberty inspired by the 
contemporary nickel three-cent piece. The reverse is a distinc- 
tive design featuring a perched eagle. The design is the work 
of James B. Longacre. 

From Maas Collection. 





Dana Bickford's $10 Issue 





(See Color Photo) 



1092 1874 $10 J-1374. 235.5 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof. 
Light toning just beginning to form on the obverse and re- 
verse. This is probably the finest known specimen of this is- 
sue. Certainly we have never seen an equal or nicer one. 

The obverse and reverse designs are distinctive and repre- 
sent Dana Bickford's concept for an international $10 piece. 
The center reverse inscription lists the weight (for a gold 
strike) in grams. Surrounding are the currency equivalents to 
$10 in sterling, marken, kronen, gulden and francs. 

Dr. Judd notes that Dana Bickford, of New York City, 
thought of the idea for an international piece during a Euro- 
pean trip when he encountered difficulties in exchanging the 
money of one country for that of another. On his return to the 
United States he submitted several ideas to Dr. Henry R. 
Linderman, director of the Mint. The Judd reference notes: 



The proposal appealed to Dr. Linderman, not only be- 
cause of the convenience it would afford but because of 
the great saving the adoption of such a coin would be to 
our government. ... At that time the annual expense 
for recoinage and waste on coin entering this country 
from abroad was about a half million dollars. He not only 
approved the idea, but had pattern eagles struck in gold, 
copper, nickel and aluminum using Mr. Bickford's de- 
signs. The project had to be dropped because Congress 
failed to approve the idea. 

Purchased by John Work Garrett from the Guttag Brothers, 
May 25, 1927. An unusual instance of a 20th-century pat- 
tern purchase for the Garrett Collection. Most of the patterns 
in the collection were acquired during the 19th century by T. 
Harrison Garrett. 



1877 J-1545 $10 





(See Color Photo) 



1093 1877 $10J-1 545. 139.2 grains. Bronze, gilt (possibly at the 
Mint). Choice Proof, but with matte-like surfaces in some 
areas due to the gilding process. 

The obverse features a head of Liberty designed by George 
T. Morgan. The concept is somewhat similar to that used on 
the Morgan silver dollar the following year. The reverse is also 
stylistically related except that the proportions and inscrip- 



tions differ slightly. 

The Judd reference lists the existence of only eight pieces, 
including the one offered here. A highly important issue from 
one of the most desirable dates in the pattern series, 1877. 

Purchased by T. Harrison Garrett from Harold P. Newlin, 
September 15, 1 885; earlier obtained by Newlin from Col. O. 
C. Bosbyshe/I, who at one time was chief coiner at the Mint. 
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1094 



1095 



1096 



Pattern Double Eagles 

Paquet's 1859 Double Eagle 





1859 $20 J-257. 317 grains. Bronze. Proof, with surfaces 
not fully brilliant, probably as issued, for 1 859 patterns were 
generally not struck from highly polished dies; the Judd illus- 
tration gives evidence of this also. The obverse and reverse 
are a mellow orange with mottled brown. Some flyspecks are 
visible on the obverse. 

The design, by Anthony C. Paquet, features Liberty seated 
with her left hand holding a shield and with her right hand 
touching the top of a fasces. A perched eagle is behind the 



shield. The reverse displays a heavy wreath with an inscrip- 
tion at the center. One cannot help but feel sympathy for An- 
thony C. Paquet, for despite his prolific talents and constant 
endeavors through the mid-1 9th century none of his designs 
was ever adopted. One modification of the double eagle re- 
verse, the Paquet design with tall letters used in 1861, was 
employed briefly but mechanical problems arose and its use 
was discontinued. 

From the collection of Sylvester S. Crosby. 



Unique Double Eagle Die Trial 




(1861) Undated $20 die trial. 966.2 grains. Bronze. Choice 
Uncirculated, MS-63. Virtually as issued. Toned a light orange 
and brown. The surrounding planchet displays a number of 
preparation marks made prior to striking. 



This piece is described as the second listing in Appendix A, 
page 234, of the sixth edition of Dr. Judd's United States Pat- 
tern, Experimental and Trial Pieces book. It is mentioned as 
being unique, only one specimen is known to exist. 

Indeed, only one specimen was struck. Anthony Paquet, 
who engraved this piece, discusses its production in his letter, 
dated May 3, 1 877, to Louis S. Hayden (which is reproduced 
on page 430 of The History of United States Coinage as Il- 
lustrated by the Garrett Collection). In this letter, written in 
response to a request for certification from Hayden, Paquet 
affirms: 

. . . that the impression on a copper planchet from the 
reverse die for a $20 gold piece, showing eagle and 
star, presented to you by me, is the only impression ever 
struck from said die. The die was engraved by myself 
about the year 1 861 , as a pattern, and not having been 
accepted, it was, by direction of the Director of the U.S. 
Mint, destroyed by me personally after this impression 
had been taken. 

The offering of this unique specimen here is an immensely 
significant opportunity for the pattern specialist. 

From the Britton Collection; earlier from the Lefferts Collec- 
tion and George W. Cogan. 



1865 J-453 $20 





(See Color Photo) 



1865 $20 J-453. 289.6 grains. Bronze. Choice Proof, but 
with some tiny flyspecks on the obverse. The obverse is in 
nearly full brillance fading to attractive orange. The reverse is 
a dusty orange and magenta coloration. A very pleasing speci- 
men. 



The obverse is from the regular Proof die of the year. The 
reverse the regular die adopted the following year, 1866, 
with the motto IN GOD WE TRUST. An extremely important 
transitional issue. Dr. Judd notes that fewer than a dozen are 
known to exist. 



From the Bradbury Collection. 
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1879 "Quintuple Stella" Struck in Gold 







(See Color Photo) 



1097 1879 $20 J-1643. 539.6 grains. Struck in gold. Brilliant 
Proof. Removed from the choice category by some very mi- 
nute hairlines, but with an overall excellent appearance. A tiny 
planchet flake near the star immediately to the right of the 
date serves to hallmark this piece. 

This is the well know "quintuple Stella," so called for the 
legends are metric and are similar to those found on the $4 is- 
sue of this same year. The obverse is similar in design to the 
regular double eagle issue except for the surrounding in- 
scription which reads: * 30 *G * 1 . 5 *S * 3 . 5 *C * 3 5 * 

G*R*A*M*S*. Earlier the die had been used without a deci- 
mal point between the 3 and the 5 making the inscription read 
erroneously "35 *C" but the error was realized and corrected 
by a clumsily inserted decimal point in a lower position in the 



die than it should have been, due to lack of preplanning. 

The reverse is similar to the regular issue except for the 
distinctive motto DEO EST GLORIA ("God is Glorious"), 
rather than the usual motto IN GOD WE TRUST. 

The metric double eagle was never adopted for use, so the 
idea died before it was born. 

Today the metric double eagle stands as one of the most in- 
teresting of all gold patterns. Its rarity is many multiples of the 
1879 flowing hair $4 Stella. The Judd reference notes tha 

just four are known to exist. 

From the collection of Dr. Edward Maris; earlier from the 
Hebbeard Collection; John Hase/tine; and Hubbell. 
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1 877 $50 Pattern 






f See Color Photo) 



1098 1 877 $50 J-1 547. 757.5 grains. Bronze, gilt. Choice Proof, 
with matte-like surface due to the gilding process. 

The $50 or "quintuple eagle" is a massive coin with leg- 
ends and devices generally similar to the $ 20 gold coins of the 
same era. The issue was inspired by the large and impressive 
$50 "slugs" which circulated in California two decades 
earlier. Senator Gwin of California presented a bill to Congress 
in 1 854 to coin $ 1 00, $50, and $25 gold pieces, to be called 
the "union," "half-union," and "quarter-union," and noted 
that "the half-union should only be struck for the present." 

Why it took until 1 877 for this "half-union" to be produced 
would be a good subject for research. A speculation is that in 
1877 the general awakening of interest in art and beauty in 
coin designs (as evidenced by the spectacular series of 1 877 
pattern half dollars and the many different artistic designs) 
prompted Mint officials to re-evaluate this earlier proposal. 
Edgar H. Adams and William H. Woodin devote three and one- 
half pages of their book to these 1877 $50 gold pieces, a 
more extensive backgound than is provided for any other is- 
sue. Two specimens struck in gold sold at $10,000 each in 
1 91 0 — by far the highest price ever paid for a coin up to that 
time. A great controversy ensued, and it was claimed that 
these pieces never should have been released. As a result 



they were returned by Woodin to the sellers who placed them 
back into government hands. Woodin, who later became sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Franklin D. Roosevelt, received 
as compensation several trunks full of patterns of earlier 
dates — a treasure trove which became the origin of most pat- 
tern coins now in the hands of collectors. 

The planned striking of regular $50 gold coins in 1 877 was 
abandoned when it was proved that coins of this thickness 
and large size were easier to alter than the smaller, thinner 
pieces already approved for minting. 

Today the only known gold strikes of this pattern issue are 
permanently impounded in the Smithsonian Institution. A 
small number of bronze strikings, some gilt, are available in 
the numismatic marketplace from time to time and represent 
one of the most historically significant of all 19th-century 
Mint issues. 

Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from Harold P. Newlin, 
December 31 , 1885. Newlin obtained it from Col. O. C. Bos- 
by shell, the former chief coiner at the Mint who was undoubt- 
edly responsible for making these pieces. Some information 
concerning Col. Bosby shell can be found on page 453, (right- 
hand column), of The History of United States Coinage as Il- 
lustrated by the Garrett Collection. 
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Hard Times Tokens 
1833-1844 



The series known as Hard Times tokens comprises tokens issued 
privately in the United States from 1833 to 1844. The pieces , most- 
ly made of copper and the size of a United States cent of the period ', 
can be divided into several categories: 

1 . Pieces referring to the United States Bank and the controversy 
surrounding it. 

2. Those with inscriptions relating to political and satirical situa- 
tions of the era. 

3. Tokens with inscriptions and designs closely resembling the reg- 
ular cent coinage but with some differences in order to evade the 
counterfeiting laws. 

4. Examples bearing the advertisements of private merchants; 
"store cards. " 

5. Die mu/ings: combinations with the obverses or reverses of any 
of the preceding. 

Hard Times tokens were first described in 1858 by Charles I. Bush- 
nell in An Arrangement of the Tradesmen's Cards, Political Tokens, 
and Election Medals, etc. Bushnell, who died in 1880, began collec- 
ting around 1 850. During the first decade of his collecting activity he 
engaged in considerable research concerning colonial coins. Hard 
Times tokens, and related items. Tokens, medals, and numismatic 
pieces with a "story" behind them especially intrigued Bushnell. 
While he collected regular United States Mint issues, these were 
secondary in importance, as evidenced by the preface to the June 
20-24, 1882 auction catalogue of the Bushnell Collection prepared 
by S. H. and Henry Chapman: 

Mr. Bushnell told me he never spared expense in improving 
their condition, that no matter how fine a specimen was, if he 
could improve it he did so; he also told us that he cared but lit- 
tle for the dates of the United States Mint silver issues, and the 
series of which he never completed, his attention being de- 
voted to the coins and medals relating to the history of this 
country. 

Bushnell visited several original issuers and manufacturers of Hard 
Times tokens and was able to obtain undistributed pieces as well as 
have some special stri kings made to his order. 

In the April 1870 issue of the American Journal of Numismatics, J. 
N. T. Levick enumerated and described 56 different issues. In 1886, 
Lyman H. Low produced a 1 6-page pamphlet describing additional 
pieces. Low became extremely interested in the field. He wrote ex- 
tensively and traveled widely to interview those once associated with 
the issuance of the tokens. He sought relatives of merchants who 
once advertised on the pieces. From early newspapers, commercial 
journals, and other sources additional information was obtained. The 
result was his definitive work. Hard Times Tokens, of which the 
1900 revised second edition remains today the standard work on the 
series. William F. Dunham, a Chicago numismatist whose magnifi- 
cent collection was sold at auction by B. Max Mehl in 194 1, issued 
an "easy finding list," or cross-index, of the series. In the 1950s, 
Charles V. Kappen, a California devotee of tokens and medals, re- 
issued Low's earlier work and combined it with Dunham's informa- 
tion, plates made from photographs (Low's illustrations were line 
drawings), and furnished a table of prices and rarity information. 

The Hard Times tokens with political motifs center on issues of the 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren administrations. 

Andrew Jackson, military hero of the Battle of New Orleans in 
1815, defeated John Quincy Adams' re-election bid to gain the presi- 
dency in 1828. Jackson, not an educated man, was the subject of 
much ridicule. His "Roman firmness" was mentioned on tokens as 
was his statement made at a Democratic banquet in April 1 830, "our 
federal union must be preserved, " or as it was sometimes quoted 
"our federal union, it must and shall be preserved. " In 1 832 Harvard 
College conferred upon Jackson an honorary Doctorate of Laws. This 
LLD degree caused much amusement. As Lyman H. Low has stated, 
"the judicious grieved, and his enemies rejoiced at the absurdity of 
the title; and it was not long before the honorary degree appeared 
upon a token which ridiculed him. " 

One of the most widely circulated tokens of the era depicts Jack- 
son emerging from a chest of money holding a purse in one hand and 



a sword in the other. This was a reference to the fear, subsequently 
reported in the Albany Argus on October 1, 1 842, that the liberties of 
the Union were threatened "by Union of the purse and sword in the 
same hands, " a reference in this instance to the following administra- 
tion of Martin Van Buren. Presidential power over the nation's money 
and military has been the subject for concern at intermittent intervals 
since that time. In 1832 Jackson campaigned against Henry Clay. 
The president's stand against the Bank of the United States struck a 
popular chord and resulted in an overwhelming victory for him. In 
order to lessen the effectiveness of the Bank of the United States, 
which was chartered to continue until 1836, Jackson removed 
federal deposits from it and placed them in state banks. This and his 
July 1836 specie circular were among the causes of the nationwide 
financial panic of 1837 and the consequent depression. 

In May 1835 Martin Van Buren, Jackson's vice president, was 
nominated for the presidency. His platform included opposition to re- 
chartering the Bank of the United States. During his administration 
the main problem concerned the nation's depressed economy. Van 
Buren urged that an independent Treasury be established apart from 
the United States government and that the Treasury surplus was not 
to be distributed to the states. His stand on this and other issues 
alienated many conservative Democrats and at the same time caused 
him to be denounced by the Whigs. 

In his inaugural address Van Buren declared "I follow in the steps of 
my illustrious predecessor, " a reference to Jackson. Caricaturists of 
the era represented the newly-elected president carefully stepping in 
the footprints of a jackass, a sentiment which extended itself to 
certain tokens of the time. Seeking re-election, he was defeated 
overwhelmingly by William Henry Harrison in the 1840 election 
campaign. 

The Panic of 1837 resulted in many business failures and a hoard- 
ing of coins in circulation. This period generally referred to as the era 
of "Hard Times, " the title of which was later adopted to include 
tokens of the wider 1833- 1844 period. 

To fill the need for small change in circulation, a wide variety of 
copper tokens appeared in 1 83 7. One issue bore the legend SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR SHIN PLASTERS, a reference to the flood of often-worth- 
less paper money issues distributed by banks, merchants, and others, 
which were called "shin-plasters" and which had backing no 
stronger than the financial credit of the issuer, which was sometimes 
nil. 

Important among the issuers of Hard Times tokens was the firm of 
J. M. L. & W. H. Scovill, of Waterbury, Connecticut. This firm and its 
successors have a rich numismatic history. In 1862 Scovill produced 
encased postage stamps. Later the firm supplied p/anchets to the 
United States Mint for the production of nickel alloy coins. 

In Attleboro, Massachusetts the firm of H. M. & E. /. Richards, con- 
trolled by two cousins, Henry Manning Richards and E. Ira Richards, 
produced a wide variety of Hard Times tokens. Other coiners, John 
Gibbs for example, are described under individual listings in the 
following offerings. 

Lyman H. Low described 183 different types of tokens from the 
1833- 1844 period. These tokens, mostly the size of the contempo- 
rary American copper cent, circulated freely at the value of one cent. 
A profit was shown by the issuers who paid less than face value for 
them. Eugene H. Richards, a descendant of one of the founders of H. 
M. & E. I. Richards, informed Lyman H. Low that the token manufac- 
turing firm shipped pieces by the thousands in kegs to customers at 
60c to 75c per hundred. A token issued by Clark & Anthony, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island jewelers (listed as Low 94) was struck to the 
extent of 36,000 pieces, for which the jewelry firm paid Richards 
$270. 

The number of well-worn Hard Times tokens in existence today is 
abundant proof of the status which these pieces once enjoyed as a 
circulating medium of exchange. By the late 1850s scattered ex- 
amples were still to be seen in commercial channels. 

The Hard Times tokens in the following listing are especially signifi- 
cant for they mostly came from Lyman H. Low, the master research- 
er of the series. On September 2, 1885, Low wrote to T. Harrison 
Garrett: 
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Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — U. S. Hard Times Tokens 



/ have this day forwarded to you by express, charges paid, 
what i believe to be the finest and most complete set of 1 83 7 
tokens ever offered in this country either at auction or at 
private sate, which / submit to you for your inspection. / claim 
to know something about the series and when an amateur 
gave it much study, / contributed to the article in the "Coin 
Collector's Journal" (which numbers I now use in designating 
them) and will say that in establishing my price for the above 
set I carefully reviewed every point worthy of consideration in 
order to arrive at a fair value and reasonable figure which is 
$200. / challenge any man in this country whether dealer or 
collector to duplicate it, (to say nothing of the condition of the 
pieces) with a single exception, that exception being a cus- 
tomer of mine for whom / have purchased the leading rarities 
that have come up in sales during the last four or five years; his 
valuation of the same today is $500, and they have cost him 
quite that amount. There are a few missing links which 
however do not belong to the leading rarities and are ob- 
tainable at reasonable prices. / may add that my friend has one 
in silver that came from the Bush net I Sale, Lot 2169 which / 
bought for him. No other specimen that / am aware of has ap- 
peared and which is now considered to be a rarity manufac- 
tured to order; that is to say the dies were intentionally 
destroyed after a single specimen had been struck. 

A few days later, on September 7th, Low continued correspon- 
dence on the same subject: 

Yours of the 5th received but / have sent by Adams Express 
tonight volume six of the "Coin Collector's Journal. " The 
Levick Sale May 1884, the Bush net I, and the Hase/tine type 
table (the latter no extreme rarity) have contained the greatest 
number of these series offered at any sale; each of them will 
show the prices realized. Mr. Levick also several years ago 
described them in the "American Journal. " You will note that 
there are several on the lots submitted to you that were un- 
known to Scott plus some he did not include with this series, 
that others do, such as the Belleville Seaman, Gibbs, etc. With 
his degrees of rarity / do not agree. Numbers 1 and 1 0 grade in 
the same degree of rarity as No. 2. No. 12 is more difficult to 
obtain than either of these. / am satisfied that the most careful 
investigation on your part will establish the fact that / have 
placed a low price on them / consider numbers 1,10 and 1 2 as 
obtainable. They have never realized more than $5 or $ 7, more 
times between $ 1 and $2. 

On September 8, 1885, Lyman H. Low wrote: 



/ should have mentioned in my letter of yesterday that num- 
bers 1 and 10 are considered by everyone (Scott excepted) as 
purely political. / enclosed a small piece which belongs in the 
series, and the history of which is unknown. 

On October 21,1 885, an invoice was sent which listed 73 pieces 
of 1837 tokens for $200. Included were the following items at- 
tributed to Low's numbers: 1, 3-8, 14-17, 19-52, 54, 55, 57, 
59-74, 76-82, and 84-86. Included was this note: 

/ have shipped to you today by Baltimore & Ohio Express Co. to 
your address the above tokens which / hope will reach you 
safely. Those that are marked with a cross in red ink are in ad- 
dition to those sent on the first invoice [numbers 1, 27, 41, 

85, and 86]. Above you have my numbers to correspond with 
Scott's, by which the new arrangement is shown. 

Additional purchases were made from Low on other occasions. 

While the specif ic pedigrees of individual items were not preserved, 
it is safe to assume that most of the pieces were included in the pur- 
chases from Lyman H. Low, thus giving them additional significance. 
We have mentioned this at the present point of the catalogue rather 
than writing "believed to be from Lyman H. Low" after each in- 
dividual lot. 

In view of the extremely high average value of the lots in the earlier 
part of the sale, it was a temptation to group the Hard Times tokens 
into several large lots, plus several individual lots containing scarci- 
ties, and to have a brief section. Indeed, the Hopkins inventory of the 
Garrett Collection contained only three large lots. But, to group the 
pieces here (except for duplicates of very common issues) would be 
to ignore their numismatic significance and, equally important, to de- 
prive bidders of the opportunity to acquire relatively inexpensive 
coins from what has been called "the sale of the century. "Attribu- 
tions are to Low numbers as enumerated in the Hard Times Tokens 
work. This reference has been reprinted on numerous occasions, the 
most recent being in 1 977 by Sanford J. Durst (133 East 58th 
Street, New York, New York 10022), from whom interested readers 
can obtain copies. 

The cataloguer, Q. David Bowers, is engaged in research in the 
Hard Times tokens field and would welcome correspondence from 
anyone with information on the following: (1) Rare varieties of Low 
numbers, (2) Contemporary 1833-1844 tokens not listed in Low, (3) 
Historical information, advertisements, products, and other 
ephemera relating to merchants, coiners, and others associated with 
the series. 



Rare Low-1 Hard Times Tokens 





(See Color Photo) 



1099 Low-1. Copper. Sharp Very Fine. A tiny edge bump above D 
of ANDREW on the obverse serves to permanently identify 
the piece. 

The obverse depicts the portrait of President Andrew Jack- 
son facing right, as illustrated. The reverse has the sentiment 
THE UNION MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED at the center, 
a wreath, and around the border, THE BANK MUST PERISH. 
The edge is diagonally reeded. 

Although Low-1 is rare in its own right (Lyman H. Low lists 
it as R-6), its fame is derived from its status as the number 
one entry in the Low reference. When B. Max Mehl cata- 
logued the 1941 sale of the William Forrester Dunham Collec- 
tion, L-1 was one of just four Hard Times tokens illustrated. 
His description noted: "Extremely rare, classed as Rarity 6, 



the third rarest classification. Priced up to $35.00 nearly thir- 
ty years ago." (Thirty years earlier would have been circa 
1910!) Incidentally, it was B. Max Mehl's practice to some- 
times sell sections of "name" collections privately in advance 
of an auction, without this fact being disclosed to prospective 
bidders. For example, the entire Hard Times token section of 
the Dunham catalogue, lots 2577 to 2720, was sold earlier 
to Charles Williams (of Cincinnati, Ohio), although no hint of 
this was given in either the sale catalogue or the list of prices 
realized. As Appendix II of The History of United States 
Coinage As Illustrated by the Garrett Collection verifies, Mehl 
purchased the Dunham Collection outright in 1 940 and, to 
raise money, offered select items to John Work Garrett and 
others. 
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1 100 L-7. Very Fine with some usual light weakness of striking at 
the center. Obverse with Liberty cap and rays. The glorious 
Whig victory of 1834. Reverse with sailing ship and inscrip- 
tion as illustrated. Copper. Very rare, and seldom offered for 
sale. 




1 101 L-8. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, just beginning to fade to 
light brown in areas. A splendid specimen of this piece. Ob- 
verse with running boar inscribed MY THIRD HEAT, with 
other inscriptions surrounding. Reverse with small bust of 
Jackson and inscriptions. A satirical piece. Although this is a 
common issue in relative terms, in the present condition it can 
be deemed elusive. Copper. 




1 102 L-9. Toned AU. Exceedingly sharp. Design as preceding but 
struck in brass and with plain edge. Considerably scarcer than 
the foregoing. The "slight plating of silver" that Low men- 
tions does not seem to have been ever applied to the present 
example. 





1103 L-1 0. Extremely Fine to AU. Deep copper toning with tinges 
of mint lustre. The design is a copy of the preceding. The re- 
verse is struck from a broken die. Copper. 




1104 L-1 1 . Very Fine obverse, Extremely Fine reverse. The obverse 
is the same as Low-8, the reverse is the same as Low-10. 
Brass. Very scarce. 



1 105 L-1 2. Extremely Fine with some tinges of mint red. Obverse 
with Jackson holding a purse and sword. Reverse with stub- 
born mule inscribed LL.D., a reference to his honorary degree 
from Harvard which was ridiculed by his opponents. Copper. 




1106 L-1 7. Extremely Fine. Sharp in all details except the carapace 
of the turtle (which appears to be a Maryland Diamond Back 
Terrapin). Scarce die variety. Copper. 




1 1 07 L-1 8. Sharp Extremely Fine. This is a variation of the preced- 
ing. Copper. 




1108 L-1 9. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated with slight toning areas 
just beginning to form. A superb specimen of this common va- 
riety. Copper. 




1109 L-20. Brilliant Uncirculated with attractive toning. Sharply 
struck and well centered (unlike many of this issue). Copper. 
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Very Rare L-25 



1113 L-24. Extremely Fine or even better, exceedingly sharp, but 
with numerous oxidation areas on obverse and reverse. Cop- 
per. Extremely rare variety. 



1117 L-28. Brown Uncirculated with prooflike surfaces. A superb 
example. Another design variation of the 1837 issues which 
were patterned after contemporary large cents. Copper. 



1110 L-2 1 . Extremely Fine or better. A very sharp impression of this 
variety which is often found imperfect. The obverse depicts a 
crude copy of the Liberty head used on contemporary Amer- 
ican cents. The reverse contains the inscription MILLIONS 
FOR DEFENCE, NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE. Copper. 
Scarce. 

Note: space does not permit detailed commentary on the 
significance of the designs of the different varieties , so the 
reader is urged to refer to the Low reference. Among the Hard 
Times tokens can be found some of the most fascinating of all 
American numismatic issues. 



1111 L-22. Very Fine. The obverse is similar in concept to the 
foregoing but is from a different die. The reverse is from the 
die of L-21 . This issue is usually found in lower grades. Cop- 
per. Scarce. 



1114 L-25. Extremely Fine or better, but with many areas of old ox- 
idation, a virtual twin to the preceding in condition. Similar to 
the preceding, except that the reverse die reads ONE (instead 
of the erroneous ONF as seen on L-24). Copper. Extremely 
rare. 



Superb L-26 



1115 L-26. Sharp AU, with tinges of original mint lustre. A superb 
example. Designs as illustrated. Copper. Extremely rare. 



Elusive L-27 



1112 L-23. Good obverse, Very Good reverse. NOT has been par 
tially effaced. Designed similar to foregoing but differently ex 
ecuted and with very large date. Scarce. Copper. 



Very Rare L-24 



1116 L-27. Extremely Fine or better, but with traces of old oxida- 
tion on the surfaces. The appearance of the piece indicates 
that it was kept together with the other pieces described 
earlier as being in approximately the same grade. The sharp- 
ness is such on this and the other issues that they may never 
have circulated. Perhaps they were kept in a hoard. The pres- 
ent example shows some marks on the obverse rim. Traces of 
an earlier impression at the center of the reverse suggest that 
this piece may have been overstruck on a United States large 
cent. Copper. Extremely rare. 
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1118 L-29. Very Fine. Some weakness of striking at the centers as 
always seen for this issue (the high relief of the obverse cheek 
caused too much metal displacement to fully strike up the ob- 
verse and the corresponding part of the reverse at the same 
time). Copper. 




1119 L-30. Uncirculated with attractive light brown surfaces. Ex- 
tremely sharply struck. Copper. Scarce. 




1123 L-34. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated. Similar to the last, but 
with the extra advantage of full mint color. Copper. 



1 1 24 L-36. Choice Brilliant Uncirculated, with red and brown color- 
ing. One dark toning spot on the neck must be mentioned for 
accuracy. Copper. 






1 120 L-31. Extremely Fine. Well struck. Copper. 



1 1 25 L-37. VF. This 1 837 '"mint drop" is a well circulated reminder 
of the Bentonian currency fiasco. Copper. 



1121 L-32. Uncirculated. Light olive brown with abundant tinges of 
original mint red. A few marks are in the obverse field in front 
of the forehead. Copper. 



1126 L-38. VF, but scratched at date with some reverse verdigris. 
Copper. 



1122 




1 1 27 L-39. Uncirculated, red and brown Uncirculated. The famous 
MILLIONS FOR DEFENCE reverse in a different configuration. 
Copper. 








L-33. About Uncirculated with much original mint red. The 
reverse legend MILLIONS FOR DEFENCE, NOT ONE CENT 
FOR TRIBUTE was recently repeated on a national radio 
broadcast concerning events in the Mideast-- Le plus ca 
change . . . Copper. 
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1128 L-40. About Uncirculated, with lots of mint red. Com- 
memorates the May 10, 1837 suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Copper. 



1 1 29 L-41 . Uncirculated, brown color, slightly porous with a touch 
of verdigris. An attractive specimen of Martin Van Buren's ex- 
perimental metallic currency ship crashing on the rocks of 
reality. Copper, with slight edge flaw at 3:00. 




1 1 30 L-43. EF. Granular with reverse verdigris. Copper. 



1131 L-44. Choice Uncirculated, red and brown coloring, with 
about 25% original mint red coloring. A fabulous specimen 
featuring both Van Buren's sinking ship and Jackson's 
famous "I take the responsibility" currency chest reverse. 
Copper. 




1132 L-45. EF. A pleasing SUBSTITUTE FOR SHIN PLASTERS. 
Copper. 
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1 133 L-46. Sharp Extremely Fine. Copper. 



1 1 34 L-47. Red and brown Uncirculated with a generous quotient 
of original mint lustre. Copper. 




1 135 L-48. Red and brown Uncirculated with much original lustre. 
A virtual condition duplicate of the preceding. Copper. 



1 1 36 L-49. EF-AU. Pleasing chocolate brown color. Popular due to 
its half cent denomination. In the 1930s Wayte Raymond 
listed this token as part of the half cent series in his 
"National" album pages, the rationale being that there were 
no regular United States half-cents made that year, so this 
issue would be an interesting filler. The variety caught on with 
the general numismatic fraternity, with the result that pieces 
have been in demand ever since. Today L-49 has the distinc- 
tion of being prominently listed and illustrated in the middle of 
the half cent section on page 65 of the 1980 edition of A 
Guide Book of United States Coins. Copper. 




1 1 37 L-51 . Lustrous brown Uncirculated. Copper. 
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1 1 38 L-52. Brilliant Uncirculated with light toning just beginning to 
form. Exceedingly sharply struck. Brass. 



1 1 39 L-53. EF-AU, Glossy brown. Copper. 




1140 L-54. Extremely Fine with glossy brown surfaces. The fa- 
mous AM I NOT A WOMAN & A SISTER antislavery token. 
Copper. 




1 1 42 L-56. Very Fine. Holed at the top as always (Low writes "I do 
not know of one unpierced"). Obverse with bust of Martin 
Van Buren with inscription THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF THE PEOPLE ARE O.K. Copper. 




1 143 L-58. Red and brown Uncirculated. Copper. 




1 144 L-59. Brown Uncirculated with nuances of red. Copper. 






1 141 L-55. Glossy brown Uncirculated with tinges of mint red on 
the reverse. This token is always irregularly struck. The pres- 
ent example is far superior to most seen. Copper. 

The obverse depicts a female portrait with a coronet read- 
ing LOCO FOCO. Low notes the following: 

The occurrence to which allusion appears on this token 
[relates to] a meeting in Tammany Hall on the evening of 
29 October, 1 835. [At the time] there was a split in the 
party over the congressional nominee. The friends of 
each had endeavored to pack the meeting; great confu- 
sion attended the efforts of the chiefs and their follow- 
ers to obtain control, amid which the gas was turned 
off, it was alleged through the connivance of the janitor 
with one faction. Their opponents, however, if they did 
not themselves instigate the move, were equal to the 
occasion, and somewhat singularly, had come prepared 
with loco-foco matches and candles, and the room was 
speedily relighted. The Morning Courier and New York 
Enquirer dubbed the anti-monopolists, who had used the 
matches, "Loco-focos," and the name was speedily af- 
fixed to the whole Democratic party. 




1 145 L-60. Brown Uncirculated with tinges of mint red. Traces of 
prooflike surfaces. A superb piece. Copper. 




1146 L-62. Brilliant Uncirculated with tinges of light toning just 
beginning to form. Certainly no specimen could be finer. Cop- 
per. 
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1 147 L-63. Uncirculated with mottled brown toning. A few oxida- 
tion areas here and there. Much original red mint lustre. With a 
die crack at the right side of the obverse die as always seen. 
Copper. 





1 148 L-64. Glossy brown Uncirculated with many tinges of mint 
red. Copper. 




1 149 L-65. Glossy brown AU. Copper. 





1 150 L-66. EF-AU with original lustre. Copper. 





1151 L-67. Uncirculated with mottled red and brown surfaces. A 
few minor oxidation spots on the obverse. Copper. 




1152 L-68. Fine to Very Fine. Copper. 




1 1 53 L-69. Uncirculated, mostly brown but with many tinges of 
red. Copper. 



Seldom Seen L-71 




1 1 54 L-71 . Extremely Fine or better, but with obverse and reverse 
showing old oxidation. Copper. 

Note: This is another one of the illustrious series of ex- 
tremely rare Hard Times token issues which seem to share a 
common origin as evidenced by the condition of their sur- 
faces. None of the pieces so described in this catalogue 
shows any traces of circulation, but apparently they were ex- 
posed to an oxidizing influence— perhaps heat, perhaps damp- 
ness, or whatever. Could they have been manufacturer's 
samples which were kept together and were exposed to some 
common element? There is a thread among them, and it 
would be interesting to know what it is. 




1155 L-73 Very Fine or better. Copper. Issued by Francis L. 
Brigham, whose premises were located in Cheapside, an area 
of Pleasant Street, New Bedford (Massachusetts) which 
formed the East side of what was then called Market Square. 
A city directory of 1836 lists Brigham as a dentist with of- 
fices at 24 Purchase Street. He was engaged in that profes- 
sion at the time of his death on September 1 8, 1 845, age 42. 
It is not known when he abandoned the selling of "DRY 
GOODS BY WHOLESALE AND RETAIL" to enter dentistry. 
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1156 



1157 



1158 



1 1 59 




E. Ira Richards, produced a wide variety of Hard Times tokens. 
Low traces the beginning of the firm to Ira's father, also 
named Ira Richards, who began manufacturing jewelry in At- 
tleboro about 1815. The two cousins were employed by him 
until 1830, when the firm of H. M. & E. I. Richards was 
formed. The company later dissolved, and in 1837 H. M. 
Richards went to Philadelphia where he continued the manu- 
facture of jewelry articles. 



L-75. VF-EF. Dark surfaces. Copper. 

This piece, issued by Robinson's Jones & Co. "FOR THE 
BEST MILITARY, NAVAL, SPORTING, & PLAIN FLAT BUT- 
TONS," bears on the obverse a depiction of a medal given by 
the American Institute. The initial of the engraver, Edward 
Hulseman appears below. 




L-78. Very Fine. Copper. 

The token of W. A. Handy, a merchant tailor who was en- 
gaged in business at No. 1 Washington Row, Providence, R.l. 



L-79. Very Fine but with edge damage and oxidation. Copper. 

The obverse bears the advertisement of W. P. Haskins, a 
building supply dealer of Troy, New York. The reverse pictures 
the standing figure of Lafayette, a die used on other tokens of 
the period. Lyman H. Low notes that "this standing figure of 
America's friend is from an engraving after Ary Scheffer's cel- 
ebrated painting [which] attained great popularity in the 
United States." 



L-83. VF-EF. Copper. 

The obverse bears the store card of H. M. & E. I. Richards, 
jewelry and token manufacturers in Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts. The reverse depicts the standing figure of Lafayette. 

In Attleboro, Massachusetts, the firm of H. M. & E. I. Rich- 
ards, controlled by two cousins, Henry Manning Richards and 




1 1 60 L-86. Very Fine. Copper. 

The trade card of S. L. Wilkins, a shoe and hat dealer lo- 
cated at 22 Merrimack Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. The 
reverse shows the standing figure of Lafayette. 

Low notes that Samuel L. Wilkins advertised in 1832 that 
he had for sale a large assortment of French and American 
paper hangings in addition to his normal stock and trade. In 
1836 he moved to number 21 of the same street, where he 
stayed six or seven years. He then retired from business and 
moved to Bedford. 




1161 L-92. VF-EF. Copper. BUCKLIN'S BOOK KEEPING. /BUCK- 
LIN'S INTEREST TABLES. Dated 1835. With dies by True. 

Issac B. Bucklin, a Troy school teacher, lived nearby in West 
Troy. He furnished special instruction in bookkeeping and also 
engaged in printing and selling interest tables in various ac- 
counting devices. From 1 839 onward he was a stove dealer 
at 221 River Street in Troy. 




1 1 62 L-94. AU with traces of original mint lustre. Copper. 

The obverse depicts an inscription relating to Clark & An- 
thony, jewelers and watchmakers located at numbers 25 and 
27 Cheapside in Providence. The reverse shows the standing 
figure of Lafayette. 

The firm of Clark & Anthony was in business from 1827 
through 1836, at which latter time it was dissolved. Low 
notes that the enterprise ordered 36,000 tokens which were 
struck by H. M. & E. I. Richards at a cost of $270. 
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1 163 L-95. Red and brown Uncirculated. Copper. 

The obverse depicts the Merchants Exchange located on 
Wall Street in New York City, with the inscription BUILT 
1827, BURNT 1835. The reverse contains the political in- 
scription MILLIONS FOR DEFENCE, NOT ONE CENT FOR 
TRIBUTE. 

The building shown was begun in 1 825 and open for occu- 
pancy on May 1 , 1 827. For a time the establishment served 
as the central location for securities transactions in America. 
On December 16, 1835 it was destroyed by fire. 




1164 L-97. AU, mostly brown but with traces of original mint 
lustre. Copper. A design variation of the preceding. 




1 165 L-98. Glossy red and brown Uncirculated. Copper. 

The obverse pictures the new Merchants Exchange with a 
domed cupola, a replacement for the earlier structure which 
burned. The reverse bears an inscription relatinq to the New 
York Joint Stock Exchange Co. 



Walsh achieved prominence in his own area. In 1825 he 
was a guest of Governor DeWitt Clinton and accompanied 
him on the first boat in ceremonies observing the opening of 
the Erie Canal. He was the recipient of a special silver medal 
struck to commemorate the event. In 1 839 Henry Clay was a 
guest at Walsh's home in Lansingburgh. In 1846 he retired 
from business. On August 4, 1 849 he died. Several varieties 
of tokens were issued by him. 





1167 L-100. Very Fine. Copper. 

A combination of die relating to Walsh with the popular die 
featuring the standard figure of Lafayette. 




1168 L-1 01 . Very Fine. Copper. 

Another die combination relating to Walsh. "Lansinburgh" 
is a misspelling. 





1 166 L-99. Fine. Copper. 

This token issued by Walsh's General Store in Lansing- 
burgh, Rensselaer County, New York, is usually seen in well 
worn condition. On the reverse is a plow with the legend 
SPEED THE PLOUGH IT FEEDS ALL, a reference to the in- 
terest in horticulture and farming shown by the issuer, Alex- 
ander Walsh. He conducted the store for more than 30 years. 
Locally his enterprise was known as Walsh's Museum due to 
the interesting and unusual variety of stock it contained. 



1169 L-1 03. Extremely Fine. Copper. 

The store card of R. & W. Robinson, "for the best military, 
naval, sporting, & plain flat buttons." The obverse depicts a 
copy of a gold medal issued by the American Institute. The 
piece appears to be related to the issuer of L-75. 




1170 L-1 04. Fine. Copper. A die variation of the preceding. 
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1171 L-107. Extremely Fine. Copper. 

The card of Henry Anderson, who operated a boot and shoe 
store in Chatham Square, New York City. 



R. L. Baker L-108 Token 




1 1 72 L-108. Very Good. Struck in Feuchtwanger's Composition. 

The obverse shows a flower vase on a pedestal with the in- 
scription SODA WATER above and the date 1 837 below. The 
reverse bears the inscription R. L. BAKER/CHARLESTON, S. 
C., and GOOD FOR 1 GLASS. Exceedingly rare. 

From the collection of Lorin G. Parme/ee. Purchased by 
Robert Garrett from S. Hudson and Henry Chapman in 1904. 




1 173 L-109. Fine, some edge bumps. Copper. 

The store card of Benedict & Burnham of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. The firm was an issuer of Hard Times tokens. In later 
years especially circa 1845-1857, the company produced 
large quantities of store cards for various merchants. In 1 887 
the firm supplied the United States government with 20,000 
pounds of planchets for the striking of nickel 5-cent pieces. 



1175 L-1 1 1 . Lustrous brown Uncirculated with tinges of olive. Cop- 
per. A die variation of the preceding. 




1176 L-1 1 2. AU. Lightly struck at the obverse center as usual. Cop- 
per. 

The advertisement of Henry Crossman, a manufacturer of 
umbrellas at 92 Vfc Chatham Street, New York City. 




1 177 L-1 13. Lustrous brown AU. Copper. Another variety of the 
Crossman card, this picturing a perched eagle on the obverse. 




1178 L-1 1 4. Very Fine. Copper. 

Obverse with stylized female portrait. Reverse with detailed 
advertisement pertaining to J. H. Dayton's Union Steam 
Washing Establishment. The text notes, "washing done for 
ships, St. Boats, Hotels & private families." 




1174 L-1 10. Uncirculated, mostly brown, with ample traces of 
original mint red, particularly on the reverse. Copper. 

The obverse features a stylized female portrait. The reverse 
shows the Centre Market, located in the 14th Ward of New 
York City. 




1179 L-1 1 5. Very Fine but with numerous obverse scratches. Cop- 
per. 

The advertisement of P. B. & S. Deveau located at 1 56 
Chatham Square, New York City. The firm was located there 
from 1831 to 1850, after which they went to 74 Forsyth 
Street, where they stayed until 1858. 
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1 180 L-122. Brown Uncirculated with tinges of original mint red. 
Copper. 

Obverse with stylized female portrait. Reverse with the ad- 
vertisement of George A. Jarvis, a wine and tea dealer located 
at 142 Grand, corner of Elm Street, New York. 




1181 L-1 23. Red and brown Uncirculated. Copper. Die variation of 
the preceding. 




1 182 L-1 24. Very Fine. Copper. 

This token was apparently a joint venture of two Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire merchants. The obverse bears the in- 
scription: NATHL. MARCH, BOOKSELLER & STATIONER NO. 
7 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 1837. The 
reverse describes the activities of another merchant' WIL- 
LIAM SIMES & CO. DEALERS IN TEAS, WINES, AND GRO- 
CERIES. NO. 1 PEIRCE'S BUILDINGS PORTSMOUTH N. H. 

Nathaniel March was born in Portsmouth on June 14, 
1807. He became a junior partner in the firm of Childs & 
March, the successor to Childs & Sparhawk. Childs left the 
firm soon thereafter, and business was subsequently con- 
ducted as Nathaniel March & Co. until about 1 839. After that 
time the business was conducted simply in his personal name, 
Nathaniel March. He died on July 1 9, 1 846, after which the 
trade was continued by Samuel A. Badger. 

William Simes was born in Portsmouth on April 9, 1 806. He 
entered business in 1828. At different times Thomas E. Call 
and Henry F. Gerrish were partners. His business was sold in 
1860 to Moulton & Blaisdell, who continued the trade for 
many decades thereafter. In 1861 and 1862 William Simes 
was elected mayor of Portsmouth. A third nomination was 
subsequently declined. The token issued by March and Simes 
is believed to have been struck by H. M. & E. I. Richards of 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 




1 183 L-1 25. Lustrous brown AU. Weakly struck at the center as 
usual for this issue. Copper. 

Obverse with stylized female portrait. Reverse with adver- 
tisement for S. Maycock & Co., EVERPOINTED PENCIL CASE 
MANUFACTURERS, located at 35 City Hall Place, New York. 




1184 L-1 26. AU. Copper. Different die combination of the Maycock 
card, this one featuring a perched eagle on the obverse. 




1 185 L-1 32. Very Fine. Copper. 

The card of E. F. Sise & Co., GENERAL COMMISSION AND 
FORWARDING MERCHANTS, located in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Low notes that Edward F. Sise, the founder of the 
firm by whom these tokens were issued, was born in Dover, 
New Hampshire on September 19, 1799, and died on May 
25, 1868. The firm advertised itself as IMPORTERS OF 
CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE/DEALERS IN COAL. 




1 186 L-1 40. Lustrous brown Uncirculated. Copper. 

The obverse is a copy of a cent of the year and bears a 
female portrait with LIBERTY on the headband. The reverse 
bears the advertisement of Ezra B. Sweet, who was located 
at 200 Canal Street, New York, and who on the token pro- 
claimed himself as a dealer in STOVE & KITCHEN FURNI- 
TURE/WAREHOUSE/TIN, COPPER, AND ZINC ROOFING. 




1187 L-1 41. Extemely Fine. Copper. Similar to the preceding but 
struck on a heavier and larger planchet. Scarce, 
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token series, including some bearing the evasive legend NOT 
ONE CENT, were made there. In addition, similarly-sized cop- 
per coins known as bouquet sous were made for circulation in 
Canada. The floral bouquet design was used in one instance 
as a reverse for a token issued by William Gibbs, father of 
John Gibbs, who proclaimed himself to be an AGRICUL- 



1 188 L-145. Very Fine or better from the standpoint of wear, but 
weakly struck (as usual). Pinprick on cheek. Copper. 

Obverse with female head inscribed TROY on coronet. Re- 
verse with advertisement for BUCKLIN'S BOOK KEEPING, lo- 
cated in West Troy. Low observes that the dies were cut by 
True, the striking is faulty, and the piece perhaps the 

wretched example, both in the die cutting and the striking of 
all his work." 




1189 L-148. Extremely Fine. Copper. 

With inscription T. DUSEAMAN BUTCHER, BELLEVILLE. 

T. D. Seaman operated a hotel in Belleville around 1837 
and also apparently engaged in trade as a butcher. He was 
probably the same as one Tobias D. Seaman who was proprie- 
tor of the Mechanics' Hotel, 1 88 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, from about 1845 to 1850, and, following that, in 
1851 the South Ward Hotel at 398 Broadway, also in New- 
ark. It is probable that the token known as Low 1 48 and bear- 
ing the DUSEAMAN legend was in reality issued for Seaman. 
The workmanship is very crude, and for this reason the piece 
was probably rejected by Seaman when he first saw it. A 
diecutter at the Belleville Mint simply added an extraneous U 
in place of the period between the D and SEAMAN, creating 
the Duseaman name. After the U was added the piece was 
suitable for general purposes and could be sold to anyone in 
quantity. As such pieces sold for less than a cent but cir- 
culated at the value of one cent each, a profit was to be 
made. 




1 1 90 L-1 50. VF-EF. Copper. 

The card of J. Gibbs who on the token is noted as a MANU- 
FACTURER OF METALS AND TOKENS. 

In Belleville, New Jersey, John Gibbs was a senior partner 
of Gibbs, Gardner & Co. His business was located in a building 
on the same premises as Stevens, Thomas & Fuller, a com- 
pany which produced dies and struck minor coins for Brazil, 
Liberia, Santo Domingo, and various private merchants. 
Stevens had earlier obtained his training in Birmingham, 
England. 

The coining facility became known as the Belleville Mint. 
Many different varieties associated with the Hard Times 




1191 L-1 53. Lustrous AU. Copper. 

The store card of Abraham Riker, a dealer in slippers, boots, 
shoes, and other footwear. 




1192 L-1 54. Extremely Fine, but with some scratches. Copper. 
Another variety of the Riker card. 



1 1 93 L-1 55. AU. Copper. 

A combination of a die reading T. D. SEAMAN (see note 
under Lot 1187), spelled correctly. The reverse depicts a 
standing cow. A muling. Scarce. 



1 194 L-1 72. Very Fine or better. Some traces of verdigris among 
the letters. Holed as always. Brass. Scarce. A variation of 
Low-56 (and originally catalogued by Low as a footnote to his 
number 56 listing; later it was broken down as a separate 
designation). 
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1195 Collection of 52 different Hard Times tokens. This lot consists 
of 52 different varieties, all of which are from the holdings of 
T. Harrison Garrett (mainly) and his sons. These are pieces, 
many of which were undoubtedly purchased from Lyman H. 
Low himself, which were subsequently improved in condition 
by the individual pieces offered for sale in the preceding 
listing. If you are contemplating a beginning in the Hard Times 
token series, this will give you a head start. And, what better 
historical association can one have than that of the Garrett 
Collection in combination with the leading historian in the ser- 
ies, Lyman H. Low? The lot contains the following Low num- 



bers and grades as indicated: 

L-8 VF, L-1 0 VG, L-1 2 EF, L-18 EF, L-19 VG, L-20 AU, 
L-21 Fine, L-22 VF (with altered reverse inscription), L-28 EF, 
L-29 Fine, L-30 Fine, L-32 AU, L-33 VG, L-36 VF, L-37 VF, 
L-38 VF, L-39 EF, L-40 EF, L-44 VF, L-45 EF, L-46 EF, L-47 
EF, L-48 AU, L-49 VF, L-51 VF, L-52 Unc., L-53 VF, L-54 VF, 
L-55 EF, L-58 VF, L-59 Unc., L-60 VF, L-62 EF, L-63 AU, 
L-64 EF, L-65 VF, L-66 Fine, L-67 Fine, L-78 Fine, L-97 VG, 
L-98 AU, L-1 10 VG, L-1 1 1 AU, L-1 12 EF, L-1 14 Fine, L-1 22 
EF, L-1 23 EF, L-1 25 VF, L-1 40 VF, L-1 50 VG, L-1 53 VF, and 
L-1 55 VF. (Total: 52 pieces) 
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1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $ 50 





Lot #947 

1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $50 






